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Editor’s Introduction 


This is the sixth volume of the Oxford Studies in Philosophy of Religion 
series. As with earlier volumes, these essays follow the tradition of pro- 
viding a non-sectarian and non-partisan snapshot of the subdiscipline 
of philosophy of religion. This subdiscipline has become an increasingly 
important one within philosophy over the last century, and especially 
over the past half century, having emerged as an identifiable subfield 
within this time frame along with other emerging subfields such as the 
philosophy of science and the philosophy of language. This volume con- 
tinues the initial intention behind the series of attracting the best work 
from the premier philosophers of religion, as well as including top phi- 
losophers outside this area when their work and interests intersect with 
issues in the philosophy of religion. This inclusive approach to the series 
provides an opportunity to mitigate some of the costs of greater speciali- 
zation in our disciplines, while at the same time inviting greater interest 
in the work being done in the philosophy of religion. 

Included in this volume is the winning essay in the Sanders Prize in 
the Philosophy of Religion competition, awarded annually by gener- 
ous support from the Marc Sanders Foundation. The winning essay is 
Jonathan Jacobs’s “The Ineffable, Inconceivable, and Incomprehensible 
God: Fundamentality and Apophatic Theology.” Professor Jacobs is 
Associate Professor of Philosophy at St Louis University. Congratulations 
are extended to Professor Jacobs and thanks to the Marc Sanders 
Foundation for making the prize possible. 
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Knowledge First and 
Ockhamism 


Alexander Arnold 


Philosophers sometimes make progress by learning that a new approach 
to an issue in one area of philosophy has surprising, interesting, and 
hitherto unnoticed lessons for an issue in a relatively distant area of 
philosophy. In this chapter I argue that the knowledge first approach in 
epistemology (hereafter KFAE)—in particular Timothy Williamson’s 
development of the approach (1995; 2000)'—provides strong support 
for Ockhamism, which is a reply to Nelson Pike’s (1965) argument that 
divine foreknowledge is incompatible with free creaturely action, the 
locus classicus for modern discussions of questions concerning divine 
foreknowledge and human freedom.’ A central claim of Ockhamists 
is that some past facts about God’s beliefs concerning future creaturely 
actions are “temporally relational” or so-called soft facts about the past, 
and thus dependent (in a particular way) on the future.’ Many have 
judged Ockhamism to be unsatisfying for two reasons: (a) there is little 


' For other developments and applications of KFAE, see Sutton (2005, 2007); Bird 
(2007). Most other applications of KFAE are restricted to issues in epistemology, usually 
issues surrounding the nature of epistemic justification or rationality. This chapter repre- 
sents an application of KFAE to an issue outside of epistemology. 

> An older, but essential, collection of readings on this argument is Fischer (1989). See 
also Zagzebski (1991), Fischer (1992), Zagzebski (2008), Fischer et al. (2009), Merricks 
(2009, 46-55), and Fischer and Todd (2011). Pike’s argument is prefigured, of course, by 
Boethius in book 5 of Consolatio Philosophiae. 

° Classic articulations of Ockhamism include Adams (1967) and Plantinga (1986). See 
also Fischer (1985). More about Ockhamism and the associated distinction between hard 
and soft facts appears in this chapter. 
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motivation to think that facts about God’s beliefs are soft, and moreover, 
(b) there are good reasons to think that Ockhamism is false.* 

In this chapter, I develop a potential rebuttal to (a) by showing how 
KFAE provides material for a novel argument for Ockhamism, thereby 
improving the prospects of a successful defense thereof. The basic idea 
is that KFAE supports the claim that facts about God’s beliefs depend in 
a particular way on facts about God’s knowledge, which opens up new 
space for Ockhamists to advance their position. As an added bonus, 
I explain how this new argument for Ockhamism might help its defend- 
ers rebut two objections that John Martin Fischer has leveled against it, 
thereby partially rebutting (b). 

In §I I discuss Pike’s argument and the associated distinction between 
hard and soft facts about a time, and I explain what the basic Ockhamist 
maneuver is. In §II I argue that KFAE’s core theses together provide 
strong support for a thesis—the Knowledge Priority View—that the 
Ockhamist might use to argue that some facts about God’s past beliefs 
are soft facts. I then show in §II how this thesis combined with the 
account of soft facts articulated earlier generates a novel argument for 
Ockhamism; I also consider some potential weak points of that argu- 
ment. Finally, in $IV I explain how KFAE provides responses to two of 
John Martin Fischer’s criticism of Ockhamism. 


I 


Nelson Pike argued for the thesis that creaturely free action is incompat- 
ible with the existence of an essentially omniscient being—call this thesis 
“incompatibilism” for short. A terse statement of the argument: sup- 
pose that Park eats kimchi today. Given the existence of an essentially 
omniscient being*—let us call this being “God”—it follows that God 
knew eighty years prior to today that Park would eat kimchi today.° Since 


* See e.g. Fischer (1983, 76-9) and Fischer (1986). 

° For the following inference to go through, we must assume that every proposition 
about the future is either true or false, and that ifa being is essentially omniscient, it knows 
all truths. Some have rebutted Pike’s argument by rejecting one of these assumptions, but 
I will not discuss them, since they fall beyond the scope of this chapter’s objectives. 

° A further assumption of Pike’s argument is that God’s existence is of limitless dura- 
tion—in short, that God is sempiternal. This assumption is usually not questioned in dis- 
cussions of Pike’s argument. For discussion of a different way to interpret the doctrine of 
God’s eternity, see Pike (1970) and Stump and Kretzmann (1981). 
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knowledge requires belief, it follows that God believed eighty years prior 
to today that Park would eat kimchi today. Park is free with respect to 
eating kimchi today only if she is able to refrain from eating kimchi 
today. Park is able to refrain from eating kimchi today only if she is able 
to bring it about that God didn’t believe eighty years prior to today that 
Park would eat kimchi today.’ But that is absurd: Park is not now able 
to bring it about that a particular past fact—<God believed eighty years 
prior to today that Park would eat kimchi today>*—failed to obtain. The 
past is fixed, in the sense that it is now beyond anyone’s (even God’s) con- 
trol. Generalizing, ifthere is an essentially omniscient being, then no one 
is free to do otherwise than she actually does. 

The notion of the past’s fixity is important for discussions of incom- 
patibilism, and the issues surrounding it are quite complicated. One 
central complication is this: a proponent of the past’s fixity need not 
be committed to the claim that all facts about the past are now beyond 
anyone’s control. To see why, consider the fact about 2008 that Obama 
was elected president five years prior to my writing this chapter. This 
is a fact about the past. But presumably it is not now fixed in the sense 
of being now beyond my control—if it were, logical fatalism would fol- 
low, and the defender of Pike’s argument is not committed to that con- 
clusion (Fischer and Todd, 2011, 102-3). Strictly speaking, then, it is not 
true that every fact about the past is now beyond anyone’s control, for 
plausibly, some facts like the fact about 2008 that Obama was elected 
president five years prior to my writing this chapter are now within the 
control of someone—namely, me. Facts like this are soft facts.” Consider, 


” Here I am simplifying the presentation of Pike’s argument. Strictly speaking, Park is 
able to refrain from eating kimchi today only if either (a) she is able to bring it about that 
God had a false belief eighty years ago, or (b) she is able to bring it about that the person 
who was God eighty years ago wasn’t God eighty years ago or (c) she is able to bring it about 
that eighty years ago God didn’t believe that Park would eat kimchi today. Options (a) and 
(b) are not options for most, so I omit further discussion of them in the main text. 

* A declarative sentence enclosed within angled brackets refers to a fact. 

° From “fis a soft fact about the past” it does not follow that “fis now within anyone’s 
control,” as many have pointed out (e.g. Hoffman and Rosencrantz, 1984, 432-3; Fischer, 
1986, 595). For example, the fact about 2008 that Obama was elected president four years 
prior to the solar eclipse in 2012 is soft, but it is not within anyone’s control whether or not 
a solar eclipse occurs in 2012. To succeed in rebutting Pike’s argument, the Ockhamist 
must show that facts about God’s past beliefs are soft, and that they are the sort of soft facts 
that aren’t fixed by something else. In this context, however, if the Ockhamist can show 
that some facts about God’s past beliefs are soft, she is halfway to her desired goal, which is 
good enough for this chapter’s purposes. 
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in contrast, the fact about 2008 that Obama was elected president. That 
fact is fixed, in the sense of now being beyond my control—it is a hard 
fact relative to now. Many philosophers believe (though there is some 
dissent on the issue—see n. 10) that hard facts are governed by the fol- 
lowing principle: 


Hard Fact Powerlessness: For all facts f, and for all times ¢, if fis a hard 
fact about the past relative to ¢, there is no agent S who can bring it 
about at f that f fails to obtain.’ 


The distinction between hard and soft facts is crucial to the debate over 
Pike’s argument, for recast with this distinction in mind, the reconstruc- 
tion requires the claim that <eighty years prior to today, God believed 
today that Park would eat kimchi today> is a hard fact about the past rela- 
tive to today. Stated more generally, the premise is this: 


Hard Beliefs: For all times ¢, all facts f and all propositions p such that 
p is about a creature’s future (relative to f) action, if f’s form is <God 
believes at t that p>, then at all times after ¢, fis a hard fact. 


In conjunction with Hard Fact Powerlessness, Hard Beliefs entails that 
no one is now able to bring it about that in the past, God believed differ- 
ently than he did. And the rest of Pike’s argument falls into place. 

The Ockhamist response to Pike’s argument denies Hard Beliefs, 
instead claiming that facts about God’s past beliefs are soft facts relative 
to now. But this response seems rather strange to some philosophers, 
for Hard Beliefs seems unassailable. It strains credibility to think that 
<eighty years prior to today, God believed that Park would eat kimchi 
today> is a soft fact. On analogy, consider <yesterday, I believed that 
I would eat lunch today>. That fact does not seem to now be within my 
control: Iam not able to do anything such that, were I to do it, <yesterday, 
I believed that I would eat lunch today> would fail to obtain. Whether 
or not I eat lunch today, nothing I, or anyone else (even God), could do 
would make that fact fail to obtain. 


° This principle is not proposed as stating some trivial consequence of the concept 
of a hard fact. It is a substantive, and thereby controversial, principle about what sorts of 
facts are now within someone’s control. Nonetheless, both Ockhamists and proponents 
of Pike’s argument accept Hard Fact Powerlessness, and so there is no need to motivate it 
here. 
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So the Ockhamist is in a difficult spot. Granted, the position is in princi- 
ple available, but it seems to suffer from a lack of sufficient motivation—it 
might even strike the neutral observer as ad hoc—not to mention prima 
facie implausibility. To fix these defects, it would be nice to have some argu- 
ment for the claim that past facts about God’s beliefs are soft facts. A first 
step of such an argument would invoke an account of the distinction 
between hard and soft facts. But in what does the hardness or softness of a 
fact consist?** Suppose we have some fact f which obtains at t, and suppose 
that f is some time in the past. What is it that makes fhard or soft relative 
to the present time? According to Pike, a hard fact about the past is one 
which is “over and done with” or “fully accomplished” in the past (Pike, 
1966, 370), while a soft fact about the past (presumably) isn’t “over and done 
with,” or “fully accomplished” in the past. According to Fischer and Todd 
ahard fact is “temporally nonrelational as regards the future (relative to the 
time they are about)” while a soft fact is “temporally relational as regards 
the future (relative to the time they are about)” (2011, 102). As stated, these 
glosses are probably true, but they are not particularly informative. The 
Ockhamist needs a more informative account of the distinction between 
hard and soft facts about the past, one that can serve as a premise in an 
argument for her position. Here is, for Ockhamist purposes, a workable 
account of soft facthood: 


Soft Facthood: A fact fabout a time ¢ is soft if and only if what it is for f 
to obtain—its essence—depends on some fact g about a future (relative 
to ft) time u.’” 


We may then say that a hard fact is any fact that does not satisfy Soft 
Facthood. Here it is necessary to clarify the idea of a fact’s essence depend- 
ing on another fact. Let me discuss some examples. First, consider <the 


" The discussion of this issue occupies a vast quantity of philosophical literature that 
I cannot adequately discuss within the scope of this chapter. See Fischer (1989) for a repre- 
sentative sample of that literature. For a recent and novel treatment of this issue, see Todd 
(2013). 

” This account of soft facthood bears many similarities to Patrick Todd’s (2013) account 
of soft facthood (this is not surprising, since it is inspired by Todd’s discussion). The main 
difference between his account and the one offered here is that his adverts to a structural 
conception of facts whereby they specify (where the relation of specification at issue is not 
given much substance) entities that have certain properties; soft facthood does not require 
any such conception of facts. This difference might indicate some interesting issues in the 
ontology of facts, but it makes little difference for the main argument of this chapter. 
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set {Barack Obama} exists>. What it is for that fact to obtain—that fact’s 
essence, you might say—depends on <Barack Obama exists>, and not 
vice versa.’* Another example: what it is for <José loves Maria> to obtain 
partly depends on <José exists> and <Maria exists>. The relevant moral 
to draw from these examples is that to state a fact’s essence is to state the 
facts constitutive of its obtaining. Call the sort of metaphysical depend- 
ence described essence dependence. Essence dependence comes in two 
varieties: whole and partial. I will assume that if a fact fis wholly essence 
dependent on g, then fis (improperly) partly essence dependent on g. All 
the principles to follow are about partial essence dependence. 

Essence dependence has a formal feature that is important for the 
argument to come: it is transitive. In other words 


Transitivity: For all facts f g, and h, if what it is for f to obtain partly 
depends on g, and what it is for g to obtain partly depends on h, then 
what it is for fto obtain partly depends on h. 


Though I cannot conjure an argument for it, Transitivity strikes me 
(and others—Schaffer 2009; Rosen 2010; Fine 2010) as plausible.’* To 
illustrate, suppose that a physicalist theory of mind according to which 
thought essentially depends on brain activity is true. Then what it is for 
<Socrates is thinking> to obtain depends on <Socrates’s brain is in brain 
state B>. Further, suppose that what it is for <Socrates’s brain is in brain 
state B> to obtain depends on <Socrates’s brain is in physical state P >. 
If Transitivity is true, it follows that what it is for <Socrates is thinking> 
to obtain depends on <Socrates’s brain is in P >. Nota bene: this is not an 
argument for Transitivity—merely an exhibition of its plausibility. 

On this construal of soft facthood, we have a clearer idea of what 
the Ockhamist needs to do to adequately support her contention that 
facts about God’s past beliefs concerning future creaturely actions are 
soft: she must show that such facts are essence dependent on future 
facts about creaturely action. Here is where KFAE can be of use to the 
Ockhamist. 


13 See Fine (1995), Lowe (1998, ch. 6) and Whitcomb (2012, 19-20). 

* Note that essence dependence is much more discriminating a relation than entail- 
ment. On the standard account of entailment, <José loves Maria> entails <2 + 2 = 4>, but 
it is not plausible to think that part of what it is for <José loves Maria> to obtain is for 
<2 +2=4> to obtain—the latter fact is no part of the former’s essence. 

° That said, I do think that this is a claim worthy of further philosophical investigation. 
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II 


I now argue that two key claims of KFAE—the knowledge-first approach 
in epistemology—provide strong support for a surprising claim that 
I call the Knowledge Priority View (KPV): that in all instances of S’s 
knowing p, the fact that S believes p is essence dependent on the fact that 
S knows p. In what follows, I focus on developing Timothy Williamson’s 
(1995, 2000) articulation of KFAE for the purposes of constructing a new 
argument for Ockhamism. 

The argument for KPV begins with a central thesis of KFAE, namely, 
that knowing is prime (Williamson, 2000, ch. 3). In Williamson’s words: 


[A] conception of knowing that is thoroughly externalist in the present sense 
will dispense with the [reductionist] program. On sucha conception... knowing 
is not a metaphysical hybrid, because it cannot be broken down into such ele- 
ments. (2000, 51) 


Put more precisely, a property (including relational properties, like 
knowing)’® is prime if and only if it is a not decomposable into a con- 
junction of internal and environmental properties.’ The claim that 
knowing is prime then seems to boil down to the claim that no instance 
of knowledge can be decomposed into purely internal and purely envi- 
ronmental conditions. As a result, no instance of knowledge is decom- 
posable into a purely internal condition like belief, rational belief, or 
justified belief on the one hand, and an environmental condition like 
truth. 


‘6 Williamson speaks of conditions rather than properties, but nothing important 
hinges on this difference in terminology. Conditions are not concepts, where concepts 
are taken to be mental entities of some sort, or modes of presentation. If this were the cor- 
rect understanding of conditions, then the claim that knowing is prime would reduce to 
something conceptual: the concept of knowledge is not analyzable into internal and envi- 
ronmental concepts. Williamson does accept this, but it is distinct from the thesis that 
knowing is prime. Williamson is quite clear in all of his discussions to keep conceptual 
and metaphysical questions distinct (e.g. 2000, 50), and his discussion of the primeness of 
knowing makes it clear that he is talking about a metaphysical issue, and not a conceptual 
issue. 

7 Williamson (2000, 66) understands internal conditions to be all and only those con- 
ditions which supervene entirely on conditions “inside the skin.” A condition is environ- 
mental if and only if it supervenes entirely on conditions “outside the skin.” We should be 
careful not to infer from “F is not decomposable into internal and environmental proper- 
ties” to “F is not decomposable at all.” This point’s importance will become evident when 
I discuss the thesis that knowledge depends on truth. 
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The relevance of the primeness of knowing for the Ockhamist’s pur- 
poses becomes apparent when it is conjoined with another central thesis 
of KFAE, namely, the strikingly orthodox claim (striking given KFAE’s 
otherwise maverick commitments) that, necessarily, every instance of 
knowledge is an instance of belief as well (Williamson, 2000, 41-8)."* 
That KFAE accepts this thesis in conjunction with the primeness of 
knowing raises an interesting question: why is every fact of the form 
<S knows p> accompanied by a fact of the form <S believes p>? In short, 
why is there a necessary connection between knowledge and belief? 
One possible answer is the Belief Priority View (BPV): whenever a fact 
of the form <S knows p> obtains, what it is for the fact <S knows p> to 
obtain partly depends on the fact <S believes p>. (In the terminology of 
the previous section, knowing is essence dependent on believing.) BPV 
is accepted by epistemologists in the mainstream tradition of theorizing 
about knowledge.” 

Its explanation of the necessary connection between knowledge-facts 
and belief- facts is that facts about knowing are essence dependent on facts 
about believing. In other words, whenever you know p, your knowing p 
partially depends on your believing p, and your mental state is knowing p 
partly in virtue of your believing p. 

However, BPV is not open to the proponent of KFAE, for two reasons. 
First, BPV does not cohere well with certain remarks Williamson makes 
elsewhere on the relation between believing and knowing. In one place, 
he complains about externalists in epistemology “conced[ing] the inter- 
nalist assumption that believing is somehow more basic than knowing” 
(2000, 50). In another place, he claims that “believing is not the highest 
common factor of knowing and mere believing, simply because it is not 
a factor of knowing at all (whether or not it is a necessary condition)” 
(2000, 47). On the most straightforward reading of Williamson’s talk 
about “factors” and being “more basic”, both of these remarks amount to 
denials of BPV. 


‘8 Williamson in several places seems to countenance rejecting the claim that knowl- 
edge entails belief. If a proponent of KFAE went this route, she could avail herself of a 
different response to Pike’s argument than the one I develop in the main text: she could 
simply deny the premise of Pike’s argument that God’s knowing p entails God’s believ- 
ing p. I will return to this point further on. 

® Ttis also tacitly assumed by Pike’s argument. More on this point later. 
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Furthermore, BPV does not cohere well with the claim that know- 
ing is prime. If BPV were true, then knowing would be decomposable 
into purely internal and purely external conditions. But on the assump- 
tion that knowing is prime, this cannot be. To see why this is so, we must 
understand a bit more of the motivation the proponent of KFAE has for 
the claim that knowing is prime: to preserve yet another central claim 
of KFAE, namely that knowledge is a mental state. One might miss how 
radical this claim is by unwittingly reading it as 


Traditional Claim: Knowing involves a mental state, i.e., for all agents 
x and all propositions p, if x knows p, then there is a mental state M 
such that x bears M to p. 


But in articulating KFAE, Williamson is quite clear that KFAE’s propo- 
nents intend something much more radical than the Traditional Claim: 


Someone might expect knowing to be a state of mind simply on the grounds 
that knowing p involves the paradigmatic mental state of believing p. If those 
grounds were adequate, the claim that knowing is a state of mind would be banal. 
However, those grounds imply only that there is a mental state being in which is 
necessary for knowing p. By contrast, the claim that knowing is a state of mind 
is to be understood as the claim that there is a mental state being in which is nec- 
essary and sufficient for knowing p. In short, knowing is merely a state of mind. 
This claim may be unexpected. (Williamson, 2000, 22; emphasis in original) 


In contrast to Traditional Claim, Williamson intends himself to be 
understood as accepting 


Radical Claim: Knowing just is a mental state, i.e. for all agents x and 
all propositions p, there is a mental state M such that x knows p if and 
only if x bears M to p. 


Invoking the claim that knowing is prime is necessary for a defense of 
Radical Claim. For suppose that knowing were composite, ie. it were a 
conjunction of internal and environmental conditions. It would follow 
that the internalist contention that knowing merely involves a mental 
state is cogent, since there would be an internal condition that is a com- 
ponent of every instance of knowing. The Radical Claim would thereby 
be superfluous, which the proponents of KFAE are at pains to deny. So, 
the proponent of KFAE must deny the BPV, since, if it were true, there 
would be an internal “core” to knowing, and the Radical Claim would be 
superfluous. 
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Denying BPV leaves the proponent of KFAE with two options. 
She can claim that facts about knowing and facts about believing 
are essence independent of one another—call this the Independence 
View—and that therefore the necessary connection between 
knowledge-facts and belief-facts is brute. Or she can accept KPV, 
which (recall) says that whenever a fact of the form <S knows p> 
obtains, what it is for the fact <S believes p> to obtain depends on the 
fact <S knows p>. In short, KPV says that whenever you know p, your 
consequently believing p partially depends on your knowing p, and not 
the other way around. 

At this point of the argument, we should note a divergence between my 
development of KFAE for the purposes of defending Ockhamism, and 
Williamson’s development of KFAE. Williamson would object against 
KPV that it requires a commitment to metaphysical disjunctivism about 
belief, which is a position he is at pains to deny (Williamson, 2000, 45-6). 
But what is metaphysical disjunctivism about belief? And how does KPV 
entail metaphysical disjunctivism about belief? 

To help us understand what metaphysical disjunctivism about belief 
might be, and why it might be entailed by the Knowledge Priority View, 
let’s consider a (relatively) more benign kind of metaphysical disjunc- 
tivism, namely metaphysical disjunctivism about the precious orna- 
mental stone jade. In 1863, Alexis Damour discovered that jade actually 
comprised two different types of metamorphic rock—one a silicate of 
sodium and aluminum, the other a silicate of lime and magnesium. 
Damour called the first kind of rock jadeite and the second kind of rock 
nephrite. Now, let us suppose that there is such a property as being jade. 
On this supposition, the metaphysical truth of the matter is that, at a 
more fundamental level, the property of being jade is realized in two dif- 
ferent ways. Some instances of the property of being jade have that prop- 
erty by virtue of having the property being jadeite, while other instances 
of the property of being jade have that property by virtue of having the 
property being nephrite. To speak in the idiom of facts used in the chap- 
ter thus far: some facts of the form <x is jade> are essence dependent 
on some fact of the form <x is jadeite>, while the remaining facts of the 
form <x is jade> are essence dependent on some fact of the form <x is 
nephrite>. 

If true, KPV seems to require metaphysical disjunctivism about 
belief that is analogous to the metaphysical disjunctivism about jade 
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just sketched. If KPV is correct, then it turns out that belief isn’t a 
unified kind in much the same way that jade isn’t a unified kind. 
According to KPV, belief is realized in one of at least two ways—it 
is realized by instances of knowledge, and then by instances of some 
other property (or properties). In short, if KPV is correct, belief has 
a disjunctive essence, much like jade has a disjunctive essence that 
we might express as being jadeite or being nephrite. To see why KPV 
has this consequence, first note that it provides an explanation of the 
necessary connection between knowledge and belief by inverting 
the explanation given by BPV. As a further consequence, it explains 
the existence of some, but not all, instances of belief, namely, those 
instances of belief that are essence dependent on some instance of 
knowledge.”° 

But, what about instances of false, unjustified, or Gettiered belief? 
Here KPV is unable to explain why such beliefs exist, since there is no 
corresponding instance of knowledge to invoke. This inability of KPV to 
exhaustively explain all instances of belief is why the proponent of KPV 
should accept that, if KPV is correct, metaphysical disjunctivism about 
belief is correct as well. 

That KPV entails metaphysical disjunctivism about belief might strike 
most philosophers as absurd—or at the very least, quite costly. But from 
the perspective of a proponent of KFAE, I don’t see why one should reject 
KPV for this reason. Here Williamson and I disagree, however. His criti- 
cisms of metaphysical disjunctivism about belief are contained in the fol- 
lowing remark: 


The trouble is rather that there is no more reason to regard merely believing p as 
a unified mental state than to regard believing p as such. What unifies Gettier 
cases with cases of unjustified false belief is simply that in both, the subject 
believes without knowing; a good taxonomy of believing would not classify them 
together on the basis of some positive feature that excludes knowing. Moreover, 
it is hard to see how such a taxonomy could describe every species of believing 
without using the concept believes. But ifa good taxonomy of believing does use 
the concept believes, that undermines the denial that believing is a unified state. 
(Williamson, 2000, 46) 


?° Tshould note that the kind of explanation at issue here is non-causal and synchronic. 
Compare: the existence of the particular instance of jade hanging about my sister’s neck 
is explained by the existence of the instance of jadeite hanging about my sister’s neck, but 
this explanation is neither causal nor diachronic. 
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This remark contains two reasons for denying metaphysical disjunctiv- 
ism about belief, and, ipso facto, KPV. The first reason is that, allegedly, 
the proponent of metaphysical disjunctivism about belief is committed 
to thinking that mere belief that p (where mere belief that p is incompat- 
ible with knowing p) is a unified mental state, a commitment Williamson 
thinks is ill-founded—especially compared to the claim that belief sim- 
pliciter is a unified kind. The second reason is that it’s difficult to imagine 
a good taxonomy of the instances of belief that employs a concept other 
than the concept BELIEF. 

I don’t think the proponent of KFAE should find either of these rea- 
sons to be compelling grounds to reject metaphysical disjunctivism 
about belief, and, correspondingly, KPV. With respect to the first rea- 
son, Williamson is wrong to attribute to metaphysical disjunctivism 
about belief a commitment that mere belief is a unified mental state. 
Metaphysical disjunctivism about belief, as I have described it, is com- 
patible with thinking that mere belief is a highly gerry-mandered, 
non-unified kind of mental state whose instances nonetheless have in 
common some essential difference from beliefs constituted by knowl- 
edge. With respect to the second reason, I don’t think that the proponent 
of KFAE should feel embarrassed by her inability to provide the kind of 
classification Williamson demands. She might rest her hopes on a future 
cognitive science that provides the requisite taxonomy. 

So I think Williamson’s criticisms of the metaphysical disjunctiv- 
ism about belief entailed by the Knowledge Priority View are incon- 
clusive. But there is more to be said in response to Williamson, by way 
of pointing out an unseemly cost of his own position. The main prob- 
lem for Williamson’s rejection of KPV is that it commits him to the 
Independence View, which, recall, is the claim that facts about knowl- 
edge and facts about belief are essence independent of one another. If 
Williamson is going to accept the Independence View and the claim 
that necessarily, if S knows p, then S believes p, he must either (a) accept 
that the necessary connection between knowledge and belief is simply 
brute, or (b) find some other way of explaining the necessary connection 
between knowledge and belief. The prospects for option (b) seem dim, 
so it seems that Williamson is stuck with a commitment that the nec- 
essary connection between knowledge and belief is brute. However, the 
intimate connection between knowing and believing seems to cry out for 
some kind of explanation. 
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Here the proponent of KFAE faces a choice. She can, on one hand, 
reject KPV and embrace the claim that the necessary connection between 
knowledge and belief is brute. On the other hand, she can embrace KPV 
and avail herself of an explanation of the necessary connection between 
knowledge and belief that is consistent with KFAE. Iam inclined to think 
that the costs of accepting brute necessary connections are higher than 
the costs of accepting KPV, and so, were I accepting of KFAE, I would 
accept the KPV.”" 

Let me recap where exactly we are in the discussion. I have just argued 
that several core commitments of KFAE provide support for KPV. 
Next I will make apparent that KPV, in conjunction with some prin- 
ciples drawn from the previous discussion, results in an argument for 
Ockhamism. 


Ill 


Given what I have said in SI, an argument for Ockhamism is an argument 
for the thesis that facts of the form <God believes at t that p> are essence 
dependent on facts in the future relative to t.”” For the sake of concrete- 
ness, let us work with the example involving Park’s eating kimchi today.” 
On the assumption that there is an essentially omniscient being, and that 
it is God, it follows that 


(1) <God knew eighty years prior to today that Park would eat kimchi 
today> obtains. 


By the assumption that whenever anyone knows p, she also believes p, it 
follows that 


(2) <God believed eighty years prior to today that Park would eat kim- 
chi to- day> obtains. 


>? Throughout the chapter, I have been careful to say that KFAE supports rather than 
entails resources for a new argument for Ockhamism. Part of my reason for making a 
weaker claim should now be apparent. KFAE certainly does not entail the KPV. However, 
in conjunction with some plausible principles about paying the relative costs of different 
philosophical views, KFAE does substantially support KPV. 

>» Ifthe Ockhamist succeeds in defending her key claim, she isn’t finished yet. See n. 9. 

> My argument reifies facts. I believe that for those who find such a reification objec- 
tionable, there is a workaround in terms of propositions, but for the sake of brevity, I do 
not give that here. 
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So far, this argument looks similar to Pike’s argument. But it is at the next 
step where it diverges from Pike’s argument. Here is a principle about 
knowledge: 


Truth Grounds Knowledge: For every fact f of the form <S knows p>, 
what it is for fto obtain depends on <p>. (Whitcomb, 2012) 


(In our terminology, every fact about someone’s knowledge of 
something is essence dependent on the fact known.) Truth Grounds 
Knowledge is quite plausible. As any beginning student of epistemology 
(and even the KFAE proponent, as noted earlier) acknowledges, knowl- 
edge is factive: necessarily, if S knows p, then p is a fact.2* And while 
entailment is not sufficient for essence dependence, in this case, it seems 
plausible that what grounds knowledge’s entailing truth is the essence 
dependence of knowledge on truth: when any fact of the form <S knows 
p> obtains, so too does <p>. And this is because facts about knowledge 
are essence dependent on the facts thereby known. 

One might worry that the KFAE proponent cannot accept Truth 
Grounds Knowledge for the same reasons she could not accept BPV. 
The concern is that Truth Grounds Knowledge is inconsistent with the 
primeness of knowing: 


since knowing is factive, whether one knows p constitutively depends on the 
state of one’s external environment whenever the proposition p is about that 
environment. Consequently, whether one knows p is not determined by one’s 
internal physical state. (2000, 49-50) 


However, Truth Grounds Knowledge is consistent with the claim that 
knowing is prime. To see how, recall the motivation behind the claim 
that knowing is prime: to preserve KFAE’s distinctive claim that know- 
ing doesn’t merely involve a mental state, but that it is a mental state. 
Accepting Truth Grounds Knowledge does not vitiate the claim that 
knowing is a mental state (unlike the Belief Priority View, which does) 
because it does not render the claim that knowing is a mental state 
superfluous (like BPV does). Moreover, to say that every fact of the form 
<S knows p> is essence dependent on the fact <p> does not commit 
one to saying that every fact of the form <S knows p> is decomposable 


** Of course, some uses of “knows” in English are not factive, but those uses do not 
express the property that epistemologists are concerned with investigating. 
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into internal and environmental facts. It’s plausible to think that what it is 
for the fact that God knows eighty years prior to today that Park would eat 
kimchi today to obtain depends (in the essence-dependence sense) on the 
fact that Park eats kimchi today. 

Let us return to the main thread of argument. From (1) and Truth 
Grounds Knowledge, it follows that 


(3) What it is for <God knew eighty years prior to today that Park would 
eat kimchi today> to obtain depends on <Park eats kimchi today>. 


From (1), (2) and KPV, it follows that 


(4) What it is for <God believed eighty years prior to today that Park 
would eat kimchi today> to obtain depends on <God knew eighty years 
ago that Park would eat kimchi today>. 


But then from (4) and the transitivity of essence dependence, it follows that 


(5) What it is for <God believed eighty years prior to today that Park 
would eat kimchi today> to obtain depends on <Park eats kimchi today>. 


(5) together with Soft Facthood yields the conclusion 


(6) <God believed eighty years prior to today that Park would eat kim- 
chi to- day> is a soft fact about the past relative to today. 


And (6), suitably generalized, is precisely what the Ockhamist wants. 
One objection to the argument notes that, from the perspective of the 
argument just given, there is nothing special about God’s beliefs—any 
thinker might be substituted in place of God, and a conclusion analo- 
gous to (6) may be inferred about their beliefs. For example, suppose that 
during one of her visions, God reveals to Joan of Arc that Park would eat 
kimchi today. Suppose further that the Maid of Orléans, being a woman 
of great faith (though no doubt puzzled why God would reveal such a 
trivial truth to her) comes to know—and therefore believe—that Park 
would eat kimchi today. An argument exactly similar to that just enu- 
merated might be given, only with each instance of “God” replaced with 
“Joan of Arc,” and such an argument would arrive at the conclusion that 
<Joan of Arc believed 600 years ago that Park would eat kimchi today> 
is a soft fact about the past relative to today. Other things being equal,” 


25 Seen.9. 
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it would follow that Park has a choice today about whether Joan of Arc 
believed 600 years ago that Park would eat kimchi today. And might this 
not seem a bit strange? 

On reflection, this objection should not bother the KFAE-inspired 
defender of Ockhamism. On the plausible assumption that the deep met- 
aphysical structure of divine knowledge is substantially similar to the 
deep metaphysical structure of creaturely knowledge, the conclusion that 
Park today has a choice about whether Joan of Arc believed 600 years ago 
that Park would eat kimchi today is precisely what the KFAE-inspired 
proponent of this Ockhamist argument would predict.?° Moreover the 
incompatibilist should probably not complain that this reply implausibly 
assumes structural similarity between divine and creaturely knowledge. 
The more an incompatibilist wishes to advance the structural dissimi- 
larities between divine and creaturely knowledge, the more she runs the 
risk of undermining Pike’s argument, which itself assumes some level of 
structural similarity between divine and creaturely knowledge—enough 
to warrant the claim that divine knowledge, just like creaturely knowl- 
edge, requires belief. 

By my lights, the argument’s weakest point is the inference to (4), 
which relies on KPV. Perhaps this is where someone who defends Pike’s 
argument will press objections. However, doing this will require the 
defender of Pike’s argument to grapple with the arguments in favor of 
the theses of KFAE that play a key role in the argument for Ockhamism 
just given. I have not given any arguments for KFAE in this chapter, since 
such a project is beyond its scope; however, the arguments adduced in its 
favor are worth taking seriously, and the shift that KFAE has wrought 
in epistemology should spill over into debates elsewhere in philosophy, 
including the debate over Ockhamism’s viability. 


IV 


In addition to the argument just given, KFAE provides Ockhamists 
with the resources to respond to two closely related objections that John 
Martin Fischer has leveled against their position. The first objection that 


*° Nothing in this paragraph is inconsistent with thinking that divine knowledge is 
still quite different from creaturely knowledge in its sources. 
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Fischer levels against Ockhamism arises out of what Fischer calls the 
incompatibilist’s constraint on any account of the hard fact/soft fact dis- 
tinction (Fischer, 1983, 76-9). The incompatibilist constraint, according 
to Fischer, is that it is possible for facts about God’s past beliefs concern- 
ing future creaturely actions to be soft only ifit is possible for one and the 
same past state of God’s mind to count as one belief if a creature were to 
do one thing, and to count as a different belief were that creature to do 
another thing. But such a situation is not possible, according to Fischer, 
and so facts about God’s past beliefs could not be soft facts. 

The Belief Priority View is essential to the motivation of the incom- 
patibilist constraint. Fischer motivates acceptance of the constraint by 
comparing facts about a creature’s foreknowledge with facts about God’s 
foreknowledge. He claims that every fact about creaturely foreknowledge 
is soft because the belief implicated by such a fact counts as knowledge 
given one future, but as not-knowledge given a different future. But if 
that is the explanation for why facts about the foreknowledge of creatures 
count as soft, it should (the reasoning goes) apply equally in the case of 
facts about divine foreknowledge. The Belief Priority View is implicit in 
the first step of Fischer’s reasoning, where he tacitly assumes that a crea- 
ture’s state of foreknowledge counts as such in part because of a more 
fundamental belief’s relation to some future fact. 

The proponent of KFAE, in virtue of accepting the Knowledge Priority 
View, rejects this assumption. She explains why facts about creaturely 
foreknowledge are soft by appealing instead to the essence dependence 
of facts about knowledge on what is known. Belief nowhere enters into 
the explanation. Moreover, it is false, according to the proponent of 
KFAE, that one and the same mental state is implicated in both a case 
where someone foreknows p, and someone, despite believing p, fails to 
foreknow p. According to the proponent of KFAE, the mental states in 
these two cases are different. And so, if KFAE is the way one ought to 
understand knowledge, the incompatibilist constraint ends up lacking 
motivation. In summary, someone who adheres to KFAE has no reason 
to accept the incompatibilist constraint, and should probably be inclined 
to reject it as presupposing a false view of the metaphysical relationship 
between knowledge and belief. 

The second objection Fischer levels against Ockhamism comes in 
his criticism of Ockhamists who might employ Joshua Hoffman and 
Gary Rosencrantz’s account of the hard fact/soft fact distinction (1984). 
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Roughly put, on their account, a fact fat tis soft ifand only fentails some 
immediate or temporally genuine fact that obtains after t. Fischer claims 
that, even if the Ockhamist is right in thinking that past facts concern- 
ing God’s beliefs about future creaturely action are soft (in the sense just 
given), such facts have a hard “core” to them that renders them fixed. 
His criticism begins by first noting that one can, intuitively speaking, 
“break” facts into constituent objects and properties. Fischer follows up 
this claim with a further claim that, in the case of past facts concerning 
God’s beliefs about future creaturely action, such facts have at their core 
a hard property, namely, the property of believing p (for some p). A hard 
property is temporally genuine or non-relational, which is to say that 
it’s being instantiated does not entail any immediate future fact (1986, 
596-7). The reason for thinking that believing p (for some p) is a hard 
property is that it seems quite plausible, especially if one thinks of belief 
as being grounded in a dispositional state of some sort. That one instan- 
tiates a dispositional state does not entail any immediate future fact on 
its own (1986, 598). 

KFAE provides resources for the Ockhamist to rebut this objection. 
On the assumption that God’s instantiating the property of believing 
p (for some p) essentially depends on God’s knowing p, and given the 
Knowledge Priority View, it follows that in a case of God’s instantiating 
the property of believing p (for some p), that property is soft. It is soft 
because it depends on the instantiation of a property whose instantiation 
itself depends (according to Truth Grounds Knowledge) on the obtain- 
ing of some future (relative to the instantiation) fact. The proponent of 
KFAE, in essence, rejects the claim implicit in Fischer’s argument that, in 
a case of knowledge, the concomitant belief is grounded in some dispo- 
sitional state; instead, she accepts the thesis that, in a case of knowledge, 
the concomitant belief is grounded in the knowledge itself. 


V 


I have argued that KFAE provides Ockhamists with the resources to 
construct a novel argument for their position. I have also argued that 
KFAE provides Ockhamists with the resources to defend their position 
from two influential objections. Going forward, I hope that the revela- 
tion of this new argument for Ockhamism frees up some logical space 
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for philosophers of religion to explore the perennial debates about free- 
dom and divine foreknowledge from some different angles. I also hope 
that this argument might inspire philosophers to consider the poten- 
tially interesting implications of KFAE for questions in other areas of 
philosophy.” 
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Religious Disagreement 
and Rational Demotion 


Michael Bergmann 


There are many religious disagreements: between religious and nonre- 
ligious viewpoints, between one religion and another, among adherents 
of the same religion, and among non-religious people discussing reli- 
gion. Pll focus on one disagreement (i.e. whether or not theism is true) 
and mainly on one perspective in that disagreement (i.e. the theist’s). 
I will defend the view that, in certain actual circumstances that aren’t 
uncommon for educated westerners, an awareness of the facts of reli- 
gious disagreement doesn’t make theistic belief irrational. In the first 
section I will make some general remarks about when discovering disa- 
greement (on any topic) makes it rational to give up your beliefs. In the 
later sections, I will defend the rationality of theistic belief in the face of 
disagreement. 


1. Some General Remarks about 
Disagreement 


In section 1.1 I discuss the two main possible outcomes of disagree- 
ment: defeat of one’s disputed belief and demotion of one’s disputant. In 
section 1.2 I consider the three main kinds of evidence that are relevant 
to demoting one’s disputant and consider whether all three of them are 
appropriate to use for this purpose. And in section 13 I consider four 
kinds of epistemic assessment, clarifying which are essentially involved 
in demoting a disputant and which are not. 
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1.1 Two Ways of Handling Disagreement: Defeat 
and Demotion 


If you view someone as your epistemic peer with respect to p, then learn- 
ing that this person disagrees with you about p (thinking it’s false) can 
give you a defeater for your belief that p—a reason to cease holding it.’ 
You and I are epistemic peers with respect to p if your evidence with 
respect to p is approximately as good, epistemically, as mine and—when 
it comes to belief-formation with respect to p—you are approximately as 
good, epistemically, as Iam at responding to such evidence.” 


* ButifI view you as an epistemic inferior with respect to p, then learning that you disa- 
gree with me about p needn’t create much ofa problem for my belief that p. 

I define epistemic peerage in the next sentence in the text. We can think of epistemic 
inferiors and superiors along the same lines. Your epistemic inferiors with respect to p 
either have evidence for p that isn’t as good, epistemically, as yours or—when it comes 
to belief-formation with respect to p—they’re not as good, epistemically, as you are at 
responding to such evidence. Your epistemic superiors with respect to p either have evi- 
dence for p that is better, epistemically, than yours or—when it comes to belief-formation 
with respect to p—they’re better, epistemically, than you are at responding to such 
evidence. 

> What exactly makes one bit of evidence with respect to p epistemically better than 
another? And what makes one way of responding to such evidence (in terms of belief—for- 
mation with respect to p) epistemically better than another? These are difficult questions 
that I can’t adequately address in this chapter. I'll make only a few brief remarks here. 
First, there are several factors involved in each case. For one bit of evidence with respect 
to p to be epistemically better than another, it matters how strongly and obviously it sup- 
ports the truth, how it is acquired, and how misleading it is (e.g. how much it points away 
from the truth). And for one way of responding to evidence (in terms of belief-formation 
with respect to p) to be epistemically better than another, it matters how well that way of 
responding fits the evidence and how misleading that way of responding is (e.g. how much 
it involves being led astray by misleading aspects of the evidence). Second, a good rule of 
thumb to keep in mind in filling in the details further (in response to the questions at the 
beginning of this note) is this: the accounts given of better evidence and a better way of 
responding to evidence should be such that, in light of them, it’s reasonable to think: “My 
recognition that S disagrees with me about p is less likely to count as a defeater for my 
belief that p ifI also recognize that I have better evidence than S ora better way of respond- 
ing to such evidence than S has”. 

I should note that my account of epistemic peerage differs in some ways from other 
accounts in the literature, in part because I focus on peerage with respect to a proposition. 
In addition, unlike some accounts of peerage, I don’t require that peers have the same 
evidence (largely because I think people who disagree with each other almost never have 
the same evidence). And unlike other accounts that emphasize the importance for peer- 
age of rough equality in intellectual virtue (i.e. intelligence, thoughtfulness, and sincerity 
in truth-seeking), I require for peerage rough equality in the epistemic quality of one’s 
belief-responses to evidence, which neither guarantees nor is guaranteed by rough equal- 
ity in intellectual virtue. 
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How does the discovery of disagreement with an assumed peer’ give 
rise to skeptical concerns? Suppose that I havea justified belief that p and 
am disposed to believe, if I consider the question, that you are my epis- 
temic peer with respect to p. I then get evidence that you believe ~p (per- 
haps you report this to me), which inclines me to think that you believe 
~p. This leads to a tension among the following five things that I believe 
or am disposed to believe: 


Bi. [believe p att.* 

B2. You believe ~p at t. 

B3. A belief that p at t and a belief that ~p at t can’t both be true. 

B4. My belief—at t about whether or not p—is formed in a reliable 
and nonmisleading way. 

Bs. Your belief—at t about whether or not p—is formed in a reliable 
and nonmisleading way.” 


Because I trust my own ways of forming beliefs and I view you as my 
epistemic peer, initially (i.e. just before you report to me what you believe 
about whether or not p) I’m disposed to believe both B4 and Bs, which 
disposes me to believe that: 


B6. Each of our beliefs—at t about whether or not p—is formed in a 
reliable and nonmisleading way. 


But once I learn what you believe about whether or not p, I’m inclined to 
believe B1—B3, with the result that I’m also inclined to believe that: 


B7. Either your belief or my belief—at t about whether or not p—is 
formed in a misleading way.° 


> As I'll be using the term “assumed peer’, it refers to a person one had viewed, or was 
disposed to view and treat, as an epistemic peer just before discovering the disagreement. 

* Notice that to believe Bi isn’t to have a belief with the content p. It’s to have a belief 
with the content that I have a belief with the content p. 

° The time t in B1-B7 is the time just before you report to me what you believe about 
whether or not p. 

° Seen. 2 for some discussion of what’s involved in a belief’s being formed in a mislead- 
ing way. Although all false beliefs are formed in a misleading way, it’s possible for a true 
belief to be formed in a misleading way. For example, consider the cases in Gettier’s 1963 
paper of justified true beliefs that are not knowledge. Those beliefs are true but they’re 
formed in a misleading way because they’re based on false beliefs that are based on mis- 
leading evidence. 
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The tension, then, is between B6 and B7. On the assumption that it’s not 
a live option for me to think it’s epistemically just fine to accept both B6é 
and Bz, it follows that in order to resolve the tension, I must refrain from 
believing at least one of B1-Bs. 

I will assume that it’s not a live option to resolve the tension in (B1-Bs) 
by denying B1 or Bz or B3, given that each of those three claims is rea- 
sonably believed in the usual interesting cases of actual disagreement.’ 
So, on the basis of B1-B3, I rationally believe that one of us has formed a 
belief—about whether or not p—in a misleading way. I thus face rational 
pressure not to believe the conjunction of B4 and Bs. Here are the three 
main ways I can deal with this pressure: 


(i) disbelieve B4 or doubt B4 to the point of withholding judgment 
about it® 
(ii) refrain from option (i) even though I am rationally required to 
take option (i)’ 
(iii) rationally believe B4 and rationally disbelieve Bs."° 


” There are special circumstances where it may be reasonable to doubt Bz (these are 
cases where it’s reasonable for me to think you are joking or engaged in some performance 
or, for some other reason, not speaking truthfully). But the most common cases aren’t 
of this sort. (See Fumerton, 2010, 95-6 and Christensen, 2011, 9, for a discussion of such 
cases.) Also, there may be cases where people think they are disagreeing about a single 
proposition when in fact they have different propositions in mind and are merely talking 
past one another, in which case B2 may be false. I will be assuming that, in the cases of 
disagreement I have in mind, there has been enough conversation to make it clear that the 
two people really do disagree about a single proposition, even when the proposition is that 
God exists. 

* To withhold judgment about p isn’t just to neither believe nor disbelieve p. There are 
millions of propositions you've never considered that you neither believe nor disbelieve. 
But we wouldn’t say you are withholding judgment about them. To withhold judgment 
about p involves considering the prospect of believing p and considering the prospect of 
disbelieving p (i.e. believing ~p) and resisting both (either voluntarily or involuntarily). 
See Bergmann, 2005, 420-2. 

° Ofcourse this wouldn't be an attractive option if viewed under this description. But it 
might be taken nonetheless, in part because it isn’t viewed under this description. 

*° Tt seems that rationally believing B4 while rationally believing or withholding judg- 
ment about Bs isn’t a live option (maybe it isn’t even a possible option). This is because, 
given that you rationally think that at least one of B4 or Bs is mistaken, if you rationally 
believe B4, then rationality requires you to disbelieve B5 (thereby preventing you from 
rationally believing it or withholding judgment about it). 

There are other possibilities as well, but I don’t consider them to be live in this context. 
These other possibilities arise if we allow that it’s possible to neither believe p, disbelieve p, 
nor withhold judgment about p (e.g. if you aren’t considering p but instead ignoring it or 
just failing to have any of these attitudes about it). I'll call this ‘ignoring p’. The possibili- 
ties I have in mind, in addition to (i)—(iii), are: 
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In possibility (i), I disbelieve or seriously doubt B4, the claim that my 
belief was formed in a nonmisleading way."* If I disbelieve B4, believ- 
ing that my belief that p was formed in a misleading way, then I have a 
defeater for my belief that p. This is so whether or not my disbelief in 
Bg is rational. Even if I irrationally think my belief that p was formed 
in a misleading way, it is still irrational for me to continue believing p.’” 
Similarly, if (due to serious doubt) I withhold belief in B4, neither believ- 
ing it nor disbelieving it, because I don’t know whether or not my belief 
that p was formed in a nonmisleading way, then I have a defeater for 
my belief that p. And, once again, I have this defeater for my belief that 
p, even if I'm irrational in withholding judgment about whether B4 is 
true.’* In possibility (ii), although I neither disbelieve nor seriously doubt 
Ba, rationality requires me to disbelieve or seriously doubt B4. Here too 
Ihave a defeater for my belief that p. If rationality requires me to be pessi- 
mistic about the reliability of my belief that p, I don’t escape defeat merely 
by being stubbornly and irrationally optimistic. Similarly, if rationality 
requires me not to demote you, and yet I demote you anyway and, as a 
result, am enabled to be optimistic about the reliability of my belief that 


(iv) rationally believe B4 and rationally believe or withhold judgment about Bs 

(this option was discussed at the beginning of this note) 
(v) rationally believe B4 and rationally ignore Bs 

(vi) rationally believe B4 and irrationally believe or disbelieve or withhold judg- 
ment about or ignore B5 

(vii) believe B4 though rationality requires me to ignore B4 

(viii) rationally ignore B4 
(ix) ignore B4 even though rationality requires me to believe B4. 


As I said, none of these seem to be live options for those trying to resolve the tensions in 
B1-Bs (in most cases, this is because they involve ignoring the problem rather than solving 
it). So I will set them aside. However, it is worth noting that in some of these cases I might 
not have a defeater for my belief that p, e.g. in possibilities (v) and (viii). 

™ To seriously doubt a claim is to doubt it to the point of withholding it. 

* It’s true that in such circumstances, the ideal would be for me to stop irrationally 
thinking that my belief that p was formed in a misleading way; but so long as I don’t stop 
thinking that, it is irrational for me to believe p. See Bergmann, 2006b, 164-8, for some 
discussion of this point. 

Withholding belief in B4 may not be as problematic as disbelieving it. But it’s prob- 
lematic enough to make it irrational for me to keep believing p. (If conclude that I have no 
idea whether or not my belief B was reliably formed, I should stop holding B.) Regarding 
the claim that withholding belief in B4 is a defeater for the belief that p even if the with- 
holding is irrational, see the comments in the previous note about irrationally disbelieving 
Ba (those apply in this case too, mutatis mutandis). For further discussion, see Bergmann, 
2005, 426; 2006b, 164-8. 
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p, my irrational demotion doesn’t enable my belief that p to escape defeat. 
Thus, if I either do or epistemically should disbelieve or significantly 
doubt B4, then I have a defeater for my belief that p.* 

Possibility (iii) is the only one of these three ways of dealing with the 
tension in Bi-Bs that does not result ina defeater. It involves my rationally 
believing B4 and disbelieving Bs. In so doing, I rationally believe that my 
beliefin the disputed claim is not formed ina misleading way and ration- 
ally believe that your contrary belief is formed in a misleading way. This 
will involve rationally demoting you in one of two ways. I might demote 
you from being an epistemic peer with respect to p to being an epistemic 
inferior with respect to p (thinking that you have worse evidence than 
Ido or that you aren’t as good as I am at responding to such evidence). Or 
I might demote you from “believing like an epistemic peer with respect 
to p on this occasion” to “believing like an epistemic inferior with respect 
to p on this occasion”. (Just as someone can be as good as you are at shoot- 
ing foul shots in basketball and yet behave on a particular occasion like 
someone who is worse than you at shooting foul shots, so also someone 
can be as good as you are at responding to evidence with respect to p 
and yet believe on a particular occasion like someone who is worse than 
you at responding to evidence with respect to p.) If I demote you in the 
first way, I’m demoting you from peer to inferior; if 1 demote you in the 
second way, I’m demoting your believing on a particular occasion from 
peer-like believing to inferior-like believing.’* To simplify the discus- 
sion, I will refer to both as demotion from peer to inferior. By rationally 
demoting you in one of these ways, I resolve the tension ’'m experiencing 


** Compare this result with principle D in Bergmann, 2009a, 343. 

1° What really matters (in connection with demotion and defeat in cases of disagree- 
ment) is the second kind of demotion. If I disagree with some previously assumed epis- 
temic peer whom! do not rationally demote in the second way, I have a defeater. Rationally 
demoting this person in the first way avoids defeat only if it leads to or includes rational 
demotion in the second way; and the absence of rational demotion in the first way results 
ina defeater only ifit leads to the absence of rational demotion in the second way. 

Typically, when we demote someone, we do so in both the first and second way. But 
it’s possible to demote someone in the second way and not the first way—e.g. when you 
think a peer’s current belief is unluckily epistemically problematic despite the fact that 
her peerage is not negatively affected. Likewise, it’s possible to demote someone in the first 
way but not the second way—e.g. when you think the person is not a peer but her belief 
on this occasion was formed in an epistemically good way. It is rare for people to have the 
evidence required to reasonably demote someone in one of these ways but not the other. 
Thanks to Chris Tucker for pressing me to state this part of my view more clearly. 
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in B1-Bs5 without getting a defeater: I do so by rationally giving up on Bs. 
There are, therefore, two main live options when we discover a disagree- 
ment with an epistemic peer: defeat and rational demotion.”® 


1.2 Three Kinds of Evidence Relevant to Demotion 


An important division in the literature on disagreement has to do with 
whether one accepts or rejects the following controversial principle: 


Independence: In evaluating the epistemic credentials of another’s 
expressed belief about p, in order to determine how (or whether) to 
modify my own belief about p, I should do so in a way that doesn’t rely 
on the reasoning behind my initial belief about p.” 


According to this principle, you cannot rationally rely on evidence for 
the proposition under dispute to determine whether it is rational to 
demote your assumed peer with whom you disagree, although you can 
rationally rely on evidence pertaining to your own reliability and your 
assumed peer’s reliability. 

There is, I believe, good reason to think this principle is mistaken. 
Suppose you start by believing both of the following: 


(A) p 
(B) S’s belief—about whether or not p—is formed in a trustworthy 
manner. 


And then suppose that you come to believe: 
(C). believes ~p. 


There are two ways things could go from here: the Independence- 
Compatible way (I-C) or the Independence-Incompatible way (I-D): 


(I-C) Once you believe (C), the combination (B&C) gives you a 
defeater for (A), along with a reason to mistrust the method by which 


‘© The defeat option is connected with possibilities (i) and (ii); rational demotion is 
connected with possibility (iii). 

” Christensen, 2011, 1. As Christensen points out (2011, 2), the main reason for endors- 
ing this principle is that it is thought to capture what is wrong with responding to every- 
one who disagrees with you by simply dismissing them in the following question-begging 
way: “Well, so-and-so disagrees with me about p. But since p is true, she’s wrong about 
p. So however reliable she may generally be, I needn’t take her disagreement about p as any 
reason at all to question my belief”. 
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you arrived at (A). So you can’t rationally rely on (A) or on the method 
or evidence used in arriving at (A). Because (A) has been defeated, it 
can’t rationally be used as part of a defeater-defeater for (B&C). 


(I-I) Once you believe (C), the combination (A&C) gives you a 
defeater for (B). But if you have a defeater for (B), then, if you’re sen- 
sible, you won't believe it, in which case it won't be a belief of yours 
that can be combined with (C) to give you a defeater for (A), in the 
way noted in (I-C). Because (A) hasn’t been defeated, it can rationally 
be used as part of a defeater-deflector for (B&C)—i.e. it can be con- 
joined with (C) to defeat (B), thereby preventing the potential defeater, 
(B&C), from becoming an actual defeater. 


(I-C) helps to explain why someone might think Independence is 
true: the reason you can’t rely on evidence for the disputed point as 
grounds for rationally demoting your friend is that it has been defeated 
by the discovery that a peer disagrees with you. 

Unfortunately, this explanation for the truth of Independence takes 
for granted that (I-I) is never a sensible way for things to go. But that is 
implausible, as the following example shows: 


Math Conference Case: Suppose you are a 50-year-old full pro- 
fessor of mathematics, well-informed in your field. You are at a 
mathematics conference and, in the conference hotel, you see a 
man your age dressed in the way a typical math professor attend- 
ing such a conference would be dressed, reading a sign giving the 
conference schedule. You ask him if he’s here for the conference 
and he says he is. At this point, you assume he’s roughly your peer 
on mathematical questions up to at least the level of, say, first-year 
university calculus. However, a little later you are having a con- 
versation with him in which he asserts things that demonstrate a 
level of mathematical incompetence you'd expect from someone 
whose SAT score in math was so low he couldn't get into a com- 
munity college. (Suppose he asserts ten things, each of which is the 
denial of a mathematical claim so obviously true that any ordinary 
high school freshman earning a C or higher in math classes would 
easily see that it’s true.) The man persists in his beliefs, even after 
you tell him you disagree and can see that his beliefs are obviously 
mistaken. 
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Let’s consider the instances of (A) and (B) we get if S is the man you saw 
in the hotel and p is the disjunction of the ten claims he denies.’* After 
your first brief conversation with the man you believe (A) and (B). But 
once you learn (C),’” the reasonable thing for you to think is that (B) is 
false, that he is not trustworthy with respect to whether that disjunction 
is true.”° Importantly, your belief in the falsity of (B) is inferred directly 
from the conjunction of (A) and (C). You don’t for a moment pause to 
consider how reliable you are with respect to (A). Instead, you just see, 
plainly, that p is true and that the man believes ~p; and on this basis you 
immediately infer that the man is not trustworthy with respect to p. At 
the very least, you make no effort to refrain from relying on your belief 
that p and your evidence for that belief, in demoting the man. In short, 
you rationally demote this man in the (I-I) way, not the (I-C) way.” The 
defender of Independence seems forced, at this point, to say that it would 
be irrational for you to think this man is your epistemic inferior and 
not your peer, if you did so on the basis of your belief in (A&C). But that 
assessment seems quite implausible. Rationality does not require you, in 
this case, to turn your attention from the evidence for (A) to a consid- 
eration of the way in which your belief that (A) was formed.” It doesn’t 
require you not to depend on (A) or your evidence for (A) in demoting 
this man. The defender of Independence seems to be taking for granted 
that your discovery that this man disagrees with you, together with your 
assumption that he was a peer, gives you a defeater for your belief that (A), 


8 You are actually utterly confident about the truth of the conjunction of these ten 
claims he denies, but this man denied the disjunction of these ten claims (in asserting the 
denial of each) and, of course, you also believe the disjunction of those ten claims. 

i.e. that the man believes the denial of the disjunction of those ten claims (which is 
just to say he denies each of those ten claims). 

°° You might think a more natural hypothesis for you to accept is that the man was not 
speaking truthfully when he reported that he believed that each of those ten claims was 
false. Let’s just stipulate that you have very strong evidence for thinking that he is sincerely 
and accurately reporting his beliefs. 

>? So in this case things don’t go as Christensen suggests they go when he’s trying to 
explain how one can demote in a way consistent with Independence. See Christensen, 
2011, 9-10. 

>? Christensen (2011, 20) says: “Rationality requires that I take seriously evidence of my 
own possible cognitive malfunction in arriving at my beliefs”. This may be true in cases 
where the evidence for this possibility is worth taking seriously. But discovering that this 
man at the conference, whom you assumed was your peer, disagrees with you about the 
disjunction of these ten utterly obvious math claims is not evidence for this possibility 
that is worth taking seriously. 
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thereby preventing you from relying on (A). But it’s completely implausi- 
ble to think that your belief in the disjunction of these ten utterly obvious 
math claims is defeated in this way. 

In this example, your evidence for (A) is very strong and your evidence 
for (B) is rather weak. Thus, when you discover (C), it is more reasonable to 
combine it with (A) to get a defeater for (B) than to combine it with (B) to 
get a defeater for (A). Given how often we simply assume that those with 
whom we speak are our epistemic peers, it won’t be unusual for us to believe 
(B) in cases where our evidence for it is much weaker than our evidence for 
(A). In such cases, if we discover (C), it won't be very surprising if events 
sometimes unfold in the (I-I) way rather than the (I-C) way, enabling us 
to rationally demote someone in a way that conflicts with Independence. 

Thus, Independence is false and it’s reasonable to think that the fol- 
lowing three kinds of evidence (rather than merely the last two) are rel- 
evant when determining when it is rational to demote an assumed peer 
upon discovering that the two of you disagree: 


p-evidence: evidence for p, the disputed claim 

Rp-evidence: evidence that your belief that p is formed in a reliable 
and nonmisleading way 

R~p-evidence: evidence that your assumed peer’s belief that ~p is 
formed ina reliable and nonmisleading way. 


When your p-evidence and Rp-evidence are strong and your 
R~p-evidence is weak (as in the Math Conference Case), it is rational to 
demote an assumed peer.”? 


1.3 Four Kinds of Epistemic Assessment 


We epistemically assess other people or their beliefs when we view them 
as peers and when we demote them. It’s important to be clear about what 
kinds of epistemic assessment are involved in these two activities and 
what kinds aren’t (or needn't be). 


*> If you had strong p-evidence but even stronger ~p-evidence, then your 
all-things-considered (atc) p-evidence would not be strong, since it would be outweighed. 
Thus, the point in the text could be put more carefully by saying that when your atc 
p-evidence and atc Rp-evidence are strong and your atc R~p-evidence is weak (as in the 
Math Conference Case), it is rational to demote an assumed peer. Thanks to Nate King for 
getting me to clarify this. 
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One kind of epistemic assessment, being well-formed, applies to beliefs. 
A belief is well-formed when it is based on epistemically good evidence 
and it is an epistemically good response to such evidence. Another kind 
of epistemic assessment, being intellectually virtuous, applies to people. 
A person is intellectually virtuous if she is intelligent, thoughtful, and 
sincerely seeking the truth. 

Two other kinds of epistemic assessment ascribe internal rationality 
and external rationality to beliefs.** To understand this distinction, con- 
sider a man who forms a noninferential belief that p in response to an 
experience E. Suppose that he has experience E only as a result of cogni- 
tive malfunction due to brain damage. But suppose that the epistemi- 
cally appropriate way for people to respond to experience of the same 
phenomenal type as E is to believe p. Is this man’s belief that p rational or 
not? The answer is that it is internally rational but not externally rational. 
Internal rationality has to do with what goes on in belief-formation 
“downstream from experience” whereas external rationality is broader 
in that it also depends on what goes on in belief-formation causally prior 
to or upstream from experience. Thus, a belief is internally rational if and 
only if it is an epistemically appropriate response to the subject’s mental 
states.** And a belief is externally rational if and only if the believer's cog- 
nitive processing mechanisms are working as they epistemically should 
be in producing the belief (including where their working well is not in 
response to the subject’s mental states).”° So, returning to the example of 
the man who believes p in response to E—an experience he has only as a 
result of cognitive malfunction—we can say that his belief is internally 
rational (since it is epistemically appropriate for him to respond to E by 
believing p on the basis of it) but it isn’t externally rational (since he has 
experience E asa result of cognitive malfunction).” 


*4 See Plantinga, 2000, 110-12. 

>> Note that those who think that the epistemic appropriateness of a subject’s response 
to her mental states is determined by factors such as reliability or proper function are 
externalists about internal rationality. 

°° Thus, external rationality requires, at the very least, that in cases where a belief is 
based on experiential evidence, this experiential evidence is not itself due to cognitive 
malfunction or manipulations of the believer’s cognitive processing mechanisms by 
a deceptive evil demon or a mad scientist’s supercomputer. But this is something not 
required for internal rationality. 

*7 Internal rationality, so understood, is pretty much the same thing as epistemic 
justification. I should note here that, in light of this connection between internal 
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How are these kinds of epistemic assessment related to viewing some- 
one as an epistemic peer? To view someone as my epistemic peer with 
respect to p is to think that ifthat person were to form a belief with respect 
to p (believing it or disbelieving it), it would probably be as well-formed 
as my own belief with respect to p.”* Thus, if I take for granted that my 
own belief with respect to p is well-formed, then, in viewing you as my 
epistemic peer with respect to p, lam taking your belief with respect to p 
to probably also be well-formed. 

However, I can sensibly think you are about as intellectually virtu- 
ous as I am without thinking you are my epistemic peer with respect 
to p. I can sensibly think this because being intellectually virtuous 
involves only general traits (intelligence, thoughtfulness, sincerity in 
truth-seeking), which are compatible with having a belief on a par- 
ticular topic that is not well-formed. It is important to recognize this 
because some people define “epistemic peerage” as rough equality in 
intellectual virtue.” 

It is also important to be clear about how we were, in fact, thinking 
of those with whom we discover we disagree with respect to p. Prior to 
discovering the disagreement, did we really think of them as epistemic 
peers with respect to p? Or did we instead think of them merely as equals 
in intellectual virtue, without thinking of them as epistemic peers with 


rationality and justification, I need to replace the following account of justification given 
in Bergmann, 2006b, 133: 


JPF: S’s belief B is justified iff (i) S does not take B to be defeated and (ii) the cognitive 
faculties producing B are (a) functioning properly, (b) truth-aimed and (c) reliable in 
the environments for which they were “designed”. 


In its place, I offer this slightly altered and, I hope, improved account (with the differ- 
ence in italics): 


JPE*: S’s belief B is justified iff (i) S does not take B to be defeated and (ii) the cognitive 
faculties producing B are (a) functioning properly in response to all of S’s mental states, 
(b) truth-aimed, and (c) reliable in the environments for which they were “designed”. 


See Bergmann, 20138, section 3.3, for further related discussion. 


8 And to think that ifthat person has formed a belief with respect to p, that belief prob- 
ably is as well-formed as my own belief with respect to p. 

»? See Christensen, 2009, 1-2; Feldman, 2007, 201; Kelly, 2005, 175. They sometimes 
include other qualities, besides the ones I’ve mentioned, as components of intellectual vir- 
tue (e.g. freedom from bias). But the basic idea is that epistemic peers are roughly equals in 
intellectual virtue (where this has to do with general intellectual traits the person has) who 
have equally good evidence. 
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respect to p? The answers to these questions are important. If we didn’t 
think of them as epistemic peers with respect to p, then it’s not so clear 
that we have a good reason to think that discovering a disagreement with 
them provides us with a defeater.*° 

Let’s turn next to demotion. To demote (from peer to inferior) 
someone who disagrees with you about p is to think her belief with 
respect to p is not well-formed and not to think this of your own 
belief with respect to p.** I’ve already pointed out that you can demote 
someone while rationally believing that that person is equal to you 
in intellectual virtue. You can also demote someone with respect to 
p while rationally believing that that person’s belief that p is inter- 
nally rational. For example, you might think that, for some reason, 
the person has, when she shouldn't, a strong seeming that p (thereby 
acquiring bad evidence with respect to p). However, you might also 
think that the epistemically appropriate response to such a seeming 
is to believe p. As a result, you might think that although her belief 
that p is externally irrational—due to the fact that there has been some 
cognitive processing problem causing her to have that seeming when 
she shouldn’t—it is also internally rational given that all is going well 
downstream from that seeming.** 


°° As noted earlier, whether it is rational to demote a person with respect to p will 
depend on how strong your p-evidence and your Rp-vidence are—and on how much 
stronger they are than your R~p-evidence. One thing that can reveal the weakness of your 
R~p-evidence is to consider whether it can be better construed as evidence in support of 
the other person’s intellectual virtue or her belief’s being internally or externally rational 
even though it is not well-formed. Ifthe R~p-evidence can be plausibly construed in these 
alternative ways, then it may be weaker than it initially appeared. The thought here is that 
when we think someone is an epistemic peer (before discovering that we disagree) we 
typically have some reason to give a positive epistemic assessment of that person or that 
person’s beliefs. So there is some reason to resist a negative epistemic assessment of that 
person or her beliefs. But further reflection might reveal that what we have most reason 
to resist is a negative epistemic assessment with respect to intellectual virtue or internal 
rationality or external rationality and that we don’t have much reason at all to resist a neg- 
ative epistemic assessment with respect to whether her belief is well-formed. If that’s so, 
then the evidence against demoting is weaker than it initially appeared. This will make it 
easier to rationally demote with respect to the disputed proposition and, thereby, to avoid 
having a defeater caused by discovering disagreement with an assumed peer. 


3? Which typically involves your thinking or taking for granted that your belief with 
respect to p is well-formed. 

*? Because you think her belief is based on bad evidence (i.e. a strong seeming that p, 
which she shouldn’t have and which is due to external irrationality), you think it is not 
well-formed. 
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You can also demote someone with respect to p while rationally 
believing that that person’s belief that p is externally rational. Consider 
Plantinga’s Stolen Frisian Flag Case: 


Stolen Frisian Flag Case: The police haul you in, accusing you of steal- 
ing my Frisian flag again. The evidence against you is strong. There are 
reliable witnesses claiming to have seen you at my house at the time 
the crime occurred. You are known to have a motive to do me harm. In 
addition, this sort of theft is in keeping with your past behavior. And 
the flag was found on your property, close to the place you had hidden 
it when you stole it before. The jury, upon hearing the evidence, is con- 
vinced and believes that you are guilty. But you have a clear memory 
of being on a solitary hike near Mount Baker at the time, although you 
have no witnesses who can confirm this. You report this clear memory 
to the jury, but they aren’t impressed, especially because you also have 
a history of telling feeble lies in the past to cover up your crimes.”* 


In this case, you disagree with the jury members about your innocence. 
Moreover, you demote them because you think their beliefs aren't 
well-formed (in virtue of their evidence not being as good as yours, given 
how misleading it is). But you think that in forming their beliefs on this 
topic, the jury members’ cognitive processing mechanisms are working 
well both upstream and downstream from the experience that constitutes 
their evidence. The only problem is that they are missing a crucial piece of 
evidence that you can’t give them, even though you tell them you have it. 


2. Steadfastness in Religious Disagreement 


It’s time to consider how these general remarks about disagreement and 
defeaters apply to actual religious beliefs of people around us. I’ve noted, 
at the end of section 1.2, that there are three kinds of evidence relevant to 
the question of whether it is rational, in a case of disagreement about p, to 
remain steadfast and demote someone previously assumed to be an epis- 
temic peer: p-evidence, Rp-evidence, and R~p-evidence. In this section, 
ll focus on whether the first two kinds of evidence can be strong enough 
to support an educated theist’s steadfastness in the face of disagreement. 


*° This is a slightly altered version of an example Plantinga gives in his 2000, 450. 
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In section 3 I'll consider whether the third kind of evidence can be weak 
enough to allow an educated theist to rationally demote her atheist 
interlocutor.** 


2.1 p-evidence 


The p-evidence on which I will focus is the seeming that God exists.** 
Some people think all evidence consists of seemings. Others don’t, but 
agree that sometimes evidence is in the form of seemings: e.g. the evi- 
dence for moral beliefs often consists of intuitive moral seemings, the 
evidence for simple mathematical and logical beliefs is often comprised 
of intuitive mathematical or logical seemings, and the evidence for a 
memory belief is typically a memory seeming. I'll assume only that some 
evidence consists of seemings. The theistic seemings I have in mind are to 
be distinguished from more dramatic religious experiences, where God 
reveals himself in some vivid or shocking or overwhelming way.”° 

Many things can trigger ordinary theistic seemings: feelings of guilt 
or being forgiven or desperate fear or gratitude can trigger them; so 
can admiration of the grandeur and majesty of oceans, waterfalls, 
mountains, deserts, and sky; and so can appreciation of smaller intri- 
cate parts of nature.” Another way theistic seemings can arise is in 


** For the reasons mentioned in section 1.1, in cases of discovering disagreement 
with an assumed peer, rational steadfastness goes hand in hand with rational demotion. 
Nevertheless, I’m separating the discussion of evidence in support of one’s own belief in 
section 2 from the discussion of evidence in support of one’s peer’s reliability in section 3. 
The former discussion is more directly relevant to steadfastness and the latter is more 
directly relevant to demotion. 

°° To believe that God exists is to think there is an invisible person who is all-powerful, 
all-knowing, and perfectly good and loving. It’s natural to think that if God is all-powerful 
and all-knowing, all contingent things depend on God for their continued existence, at 
least in the sense that he is able to and knows how to annihilate them if he so chooses. 
Likewise, it’s natural to think that if God is perfectly good and loving, he cares about the 
fortunes of all living creatures. 

The contents of theistic seemings include not only the proposition that God exists but also 
propositions obviously entailing that one, such as propositions ascribing a property to God 
(e.g. God is able to help me, God deserves my gratitude, God made this, and God forgives me). 

°° See Plantinga, 2000, 182-3, where he discusses the nature of the experiences involved 
in the operation of the sensus divinitatus (which produces belief in God), and notes that 
what they have in common is that they all include doxastic experience. Doxastic experi- 
ence is the sort of thing that is involved in having a seeming (see Plantinga, 2000, 110-11; 
1993, 190-3). For further discussions of what seemings are see Bergmann, 2013a, and 2013b; 
Cullison, 2010; Huemer, 2001, 99-100 and 2007; Tolhurst, 1998; Tucker, 2010 and 2011. 

°7 Plantinga, 2000, 174. 
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response to the spoken or written testimony of others: we encounter 
the testimony and what is said simply seems right.** Theistic seemings 
can also result from ruminating upon what we have learned about the 
immensity, complexity, mysteriousness, and possible origins of nature 
and of the human mind.*’ Likewise, a consideration of the apparent 
design in nature (e.g. in the biological world and in Big Bang cosmol- 
ogy) can prompt a seeming that God designed these things, a seeming 
that isn’t based on any argument from design and that is compatible 
with believing in evolution.*® These theistic seemings aren’t the results 
of simply considering the proposition God exists and finding that it 
seems true; nor are they conclusions of arguments. They are more like 
what Audi calls “conclusions of reflection”, which are not based on 
inferences from premises but instead emerge noninferentially from 
an awareness of a variety of observations, experiences, and considera- 
tions.*’ Thus, in a certain sense, the p-evidence I’m thinking of doesn’t 
consist solely of theistic seemings. It also includes the observations, 
experiences, testimony, and considerations out of which these theistic 
seemings emerge upon reflection. It is often the case that we are unable 
to trace the origins of such conclusions of reflection. But, as Sosa and 
Oppy point out in other contexts, the fact that we can’t trace the ori- 
gins of our seemings arising out of reflection, doesn’t show that the 
beliefs based on those seemings aren’t rational.*” 

Now as I’ve indicated, the rationality of remaining steadfast in 
believing that God exists, despite disagreement, depends in part on 
how strong one’s p-evidence is, when p is theism.** How strong is the 
p-evidence just described? One might think that it is weak just in vir- 
tue of being an ordinary seeming rather than a more spectacular reli- 
gious experience. But seemings of other kinds can be strong evidence 


°° As Plantinga writes: 


We read Scripture, or something presenting scriptural teaching, or hear 
the gospel preached, or are told of it by parents, or encounter a scriptural 
teaching as the conclusion of an argument (or conceivably even as an object 
of ridicule), or in some other way encounter a proclamation of the Word. 
Whatis said simply seems right; it seems compelling; one finds oneself say- 
ing, “Yes, that’s right, that’s the truth of the matter; this is indeed the word 
of the Lord.” (Plantinga, 2000, 250) 


See Peirce, 1965 [1908]. *° Plantinga, 2011, 240-64. 
Audi, 2004, 45-6. ”? See Oppy, 2010, 195; Sosa, 2010, 288-91. 
Or some other proposition about God that obviously entails that God exists. 
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despite the fact that they are mere seemings and not nearly as vivid and 
detailed as, say, a visual experience. Our simple mathematical and logi- 
cal beliefs are based on seemings and are very convincing; likewise for 
many of our moral and memory beliefs. So it’s not true in general that if 
a belief is based primarily on seemings it isn’t based on strong evidence. 

Still, some seemings are stronger than others, and the stronger ones 
are better evidence than the weaker ones.** The question, then, is how 
strong are these theistic seemings? Obviously, there will be different 
answers for different theists, and for an individual theist, there will be 
different answers at different times. But many educated theists persist 
in their theistic beliefs despite being aware of many challenges to those 
beliefs as well as social pressure (from other educated people) to give 
up those beliefs. There are various ways to explain this persistence, but 
it’s worth keeping in mind that simplistic explanations that ignore the 
intelligence, maturity, kindness, and psychological health of such the- 
ists are not plausible. One explanation of this persistent theistic belief 
is that these theists have strong theistic seemings—strong in the sense 
that they continue to result in a strong inclination toward theistic 
belief even in the face of much opposition, opposition which these the- 
ists deem to be ultimately unconvincing. At the very least, I think we 
don’t have good reason to deny that it is fairly common for educated 
theists to have strong theistic seemings. They may not be as strong as 
the strongest mathematical or logical seemings. But they may be as 
strong as they need to be to make steadfastness in the face of disagree- 
ment rational.** 


2.2 Rp-evidence 


What about Rp-evidence—evidence that your belief that p is formed 
in a reliable and nonmisleading way? Do we have any evidence of that 


4+ A weak seeming that performing some action A is morally wrong isn’t strong evi- 
dence for the belief that performing A is wrong, though it is some evidence for that belief. 

* This isn’t to say that a strong seeming is sufficient for rationality; the point is only that 
if this is a case in which a strong seeming is required, the theistic seeming may be strong 
enough. If S’s theistic seeming that p is strong enough, then the appropriate response to 
S’s mental states might be a theistic belief, in which case S’s theistic belief might thereby be 
rational. If that strong theistic seeming is a result of S’s cognitive processing mechanisms 
working well, then S’s theistic belief might be externally rational as well. But ifthat strong 
theistic seeming is a result of one’s cognitive processing mechanism’s malfunctioning, 
then S’s theistic belief might be internally rational and externally irrational. 
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sort in the case where p is theism? I think we do, though it is not easy to 
recognize. A good place to start in thinking about this question is the 
work of Thomas Reid, who says that it is a first principle that our faculties 
are reliable.*® First principles, says Reid, are properly believed noninfer- 
entially.’” Just as we have noninferential knowledge about our immedi- 
ate physical environment by means of sense perception and about our 
past by means of memory, so also we have a faculty of common sense by 
means of which we have noninferential knowledge of first principles.** 
How exactly does this faculty of common sense produce beliefs in first 
principles? According to Reid: 


We may observe, that opinions which contradict first principles are distin- 
guished from other errors by this; that they are not only false, but absurd: and, to 
discountenance absurdity, nature has given usa particular emotion, to wit, that 
of ridicule, which seems intended for this very purpose of putting out of counte- 
nance what is absurd, either in opinion or practice.” 


When you entertain the contrary of a first principle (e.g. the principle 
that your faculties are reliable) you experience the emotion of ridicule. 
On the basis of this experience you dismiss as absurd the contrary of 
the first principle and believe the first principle itself. Thus, noninfer- 
ential common sense belief in the reliability of your faculties is like 
noninferential perceptual belief in that both are based on experiential 
evidence.”° 

Similar points have been developed in a different context by William 
Tolhurst who tries to capture the essence of seemings as follows: 


The real difference between seemings and other states that can incline one to 
believe their content is that seemings have the feel of truth, the feel of a state 
whose content reveals how things really are. Their felt givenness typically leads 
one to experience believing that things are as they seem as an objectively fitting 


4° “Another first principle is, that the natural faculties [e.g. sense perception, memory, 
introspection, etc.], by which we distinguish truth from error are not fallacious” (Reid, 
2002, 480). 

47 Reid, 2002, 452. 

48 “We ascribe to reason two offices, or two degrees. The first is to judge of things self- 
evident; the second to draw conclusions that are not self-evident from those that are. The 
first of these is the province, and the sole province, of common sense...and is only another 
name for one branch or degree of reason” (Reid, 2002, 433). 

* Reid, 2002, 462. 

°° For more on this view of Reid’s, see Bergmann, 2006b, 206-11. Baron Reed objects to 
this Reidian view in Reed, 2006, and I reply in Bergmann, 2006a. 
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or proper response to that seeming. When I merely think about a cat in my yard, 
imagine this to be the case, or desire that it be the case, my mental state does not 
have this feel.°? 


Tolhurst calls this feel of a state whose content reveals how things really 
are its ‘felt veridicality’. It is the distinguishing feature of seemings. He 
goes on to speak ofa higher-order awareness of this felt veridicality: 


Felt veridicality can also ground a felt demand that one form a second order 
belief about the seeming. In calling the feeling of felt veridicality to mind one 
reflects on one’s experiences and considers how they feel. This generates a second 
order seeming in which the seeming is itself the object of a seeming. When we 
become self-consciously aware of a seeming it seems to us that the seeming is 
veridical. This second order seeming is grounded in our awareness of the feel of 
veridicality.* 


According to Reid, when a person considers the thought that her beliefs 
formed on the basis of seemings (e.g. her simple mathematical or logical 
or moral beliefs) are unreliably formed, she will find that thought absurd 
and believe instead that they are reliably formed; another way to put this 
is that it will seem absurd to her that they are unreliably formed and it will 
seem that they are reliably formed and she’ll believe that. Tolhurst says 
something similar: when we consider a seeming that p, we become aware 
of its felt veridicality and this makes it seem to us that the seeming that 
p is veridical; on the basis of this higher-order seeming, we believe that 
the belief that p, based on that seeming that p, is formed in a reliable and 
nonmisleading way. 

The case we're considering is where p is God exists and the p-evidence, 
on which the belief that p is based, is a theistic seeming. The Rp-evidence 
is the higher-order seeming that the theistic seeming, on the basis of 
which we believe that God exists, is veridical. It’s not that the theist finds 
it absurd that any seeming on a religious topic could be nonveridical. 
Rather, when she ponders the particular theistic seemings on which her 
own theistic beliefs are based, she finds it absurd that they are nonveridi- 
cal. Or, at the very least, it seems to her (because of an awareness of their 
felt veridicality) that these theistic seemings are veridical. 

How strong is this Rp-evidence? It might be tempting to think it is 
rather weak—how can a mere seeming that another mere seeming is 


5! Tolhurst, 1998, 298-9. 52 Tolhurst, 1998, 299. 
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reliable be viewed as impressive evidence? But if we focus on other cases, 
I think we can see that Rp-evidence of this kind can be quite impressive 
indeed. Consider again simple logical and mathematical beliefs. These 
are based on strong intuitive seemings that their contents are true. Now 
suppose someone points out that intuitive seemings don’t always logi- 
cally guarantee the truth of the beliefs based on them. After all, it’s pos- 
sible for one to have a seeming that p, even a very strong seeming that p, 
when p is false. If, in light of this, you were asked to consider the sugges- 
tion that your seeming that 1 + 2 must equal 3 is misleading, it would be 
natural to find that suggestion absurd. That mathematical seeming feels 
like it reveals what the mathematical facts really are—it has felt veridical- 
ity. As a result, you have a very strong higher-order seeming that your 
seeming that 1 + 2 must equal 3 is veridical; and you, quite naturally, 
believe that it is veridical. Moreover, all of this seems rational—both the 
first-order simple mathematical belief and the higher-order belief that 
the first-order belief is formed ina reliable and nonmisleading way. Thus, 
when we have strong seemings in support of simple mathematical or 
logical beliefs, the Rp-evidence we have in support of the reliability of 
these beliefs is just the higher-order seeming about the veridicality of the 
first-order seeming. And this Rp-evidence is not flimsy and unimpres- 
sive; it is strong and constitutes a rational basis for believing in the reli- 
ability of the first-order beliefs. 

So Rp-evidence of this kind can be strong. But is it strong in the case 
where the first-order seemings are theistic seemings and the higher-order 
seemings (the Rp-evidence) are seemings that those theistic seemings are 
veridical? I see no good reason for thinking that it isn’t fairly common 
for educated theists who reflect on their seeming-based theistic beliefs to 
find that it seems implausible that their theistic seemings are nonveridi- 
cal. Perhaps these higher-order seemings of the veridicality of theistic 
seemings aren't as strong as the higher-order seemings we have about the 
veridicality of mathematical seemings. Nonetheless, the second-order 
seemings about the veridicality of theistic seemings could still be as 
strong as they would need to be to support steadfastness in the face of dis- 
agreement. If these second-order seemings were that strong, that would 
nicely explain why many educated theists remain confident in their the- 
ism, despite recognizing that others disagree and despite reflecting on 
the fact that it is possible for evidence for theism (consisting of first-order 
seemings) to be unreliable. 
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23 Agreement as Rp-evidence 


One other kind of evidence that is relevant to the reliability of theistic 
belief is our awareness of large numbers of other people in the world, in 
many different cultures and societies, who also have theistic belief. It’s not 
only that we know there are large numbers of such people. We also know 
that there are theists who are exceedingly intelligent, whose moral charac- 
ter is extremely admirable, who are very mature (i.e. emotionally secure, 
focused on others, and adept at respectfully and compassionately nego- 
tiating the complexities of human interactions and relationships), and 
who are also practically wise in ways that enable them to flourish in their 
environments. Their theism doesn’t seem to be due to deficiencies in intel- 
ligence, moral virtue, maturity, or practical wisdom. Moreover, there are 
many theists like this—they aren’t rare. The point isn’t that the percentage 
of theists among those who are intelligent, virtuous, mature, and wise is 
greater than the percentage of nontheists in that group. Rather, it is that 
there are large numbers of theists who are intelligent, virtuous, mature, 
and wise. This shows that theism can be held by such people; it needn't be 
due to the absence of such traits.°* Given that theism is one among several 
competing views of which this is true, this doesn’t count strongly in favor 
of the claim that theistic belief is formed in a reliable and nonmisleading 
way. But it prevents certain objections to that reliability claim that might 
arise if theism were not such a view—if, for example, it had no adherents 
who were intelligent, virtuous, mature, or wise.** 

The fact that other people also rely on theistic seemings and indepen- 
dently arrive at the same belief you do (i.e. that God exists) lends some 
support to the view that both of you are discovering the same theological 


53 Of course this doesn’t show that it is never due to the absence of such traits, but the 
same can be said for atheism and many other views. The point is that it’s implausible to say 
“theistic belief is always due to such traits” or even “except for extremely rare cases, theis- 
tic belief is always due to such traits”. 

°* Christianity sometimes emphasizes that grace and saving faith are common among 
the poor and lowly, including those who are not wise by the usual standards and those 
whose moral failures are obvious in the eyes of society (e.g. Matthew 21: 31-2; Luke 5: 31-2; 
Luke 6: 20; 1 Corinthians 1: 26-31). This isn’t incompatible with the points I’m making 
about there being large numbers of theists who are intelligent, virtuous, mature, and wise. 
For one thing, large numbers needn't indicate high percentages. For another, Christianity 
also teaches that growth in virtue and maturity (ofa kind that involves emotional security 
and a caring focus on others) are part and parcel of advances in the Christian life, even if 
moral weakness and other kinds of failure, weakness, or need often motivate people to 
seek and be open to divine assistance. 
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reality. This support isn’t very strong; a similar sort of support is avail- 
able for atheistic belief as well. Nevertheless, by noticing that others 
using similar methods arrive at beliefs similar to theirs, both atheists and 
theists have more support for the view that their own beliefs are reliably 
formed than they would have had if they didn’t have any evidence that 
others also held beliefs like theirs.** 


3. Demoting in Religious Disagreement 


Let’s turn now to a consideration of demotion and R~p-evidence—i.e. 
evidence that the belief that theism is false, held by those who disagree 
with theists, is formed in a reliable and nonmisleading way. In order 
for demotion to be rational for the theist, her evidence of this sort must 
be sufficiently weak. In this section I will consider the strength of our 
R~p-evidence as well as other factors relevant to the rationality of demo- 
tion in cases of religious disagreement. 


3.1 Demoting as Plausibly as Possible 


In considering whether demotion is rational, it will be helpful to focus 
on the most plausible sort of demotion. Demotion is more plausible if 
it doesn’t involve taking for granted that those who disagree with you 
about p must be doing so because of certain kinds of problems—espe- 
cially if it turns out that these problems are likely not to be had by all 
who disagree with you about p. Consider, for example, the features just 
discussed in section 2.3: intelligence, virtue, maturity, and wisdom. If 
a theist’s demotion of atheists involves taking for granted that atheists 
must not be intelligent, virtuous, mature, and wise, then, insofar as it 
is extremely plausible that there are atheists who are intelligent, virtu- 
ous, mature, and wise, this sort of demotion of atheists is implausible 
and, hence, not likely to be rational. Consider also the epistemic virtues 


°° It might be objected that the confirmation provided by others who hold the same 
beliefs isn’t independent, especially if there is a common source, such as a religious teach- 
ing that has come to be influential in a society. This is an important consideration (and 
it too applies to both atheism and theism). But even with that influence from a common 
source, which might keep the confirmation provided by other like-minded believers from 
being completely independent, we still have individuals with their own theistic seemings 
formed in response to various considerations, including that source of influence. So there 
is some independent confirmation, even if it isn’t completely independent. 
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of internal and external rationality, discussed in section 1.3. If the the- 
ist’s demotion of atheists doesn’t assume that the atheist’s belief must 
be internally irrational or externally irrational, then it is more likely 
that this demotion is both plausible and rational.** Of course, it’s essen- 
tial for this approach that demotion is consistent with thinking that 
the one demoted is intelligent, virtuous, mature, and wise and that her 
beliefs are internally and externally rational. But, as I argued in sec- 
tion 1.3, demotion is consistent with thinking these things. When you 
demote someone with respect to p, you think that person is an epis- 
temic inferior with respect to p, in the sense that you think that either 
that person’s beliefs with respect to p are not based on evidence that 
is as good as your evidence or that person doesn’t do as well as you in 
responding to such evidence. Where p is theism, one can think this of 
a person while at the same time thinking that person is intelligent, vir- 
tuous, mature, and wise and that her beliefs with respect to theism are 
internally and externally rational. This can happen if that person lacks 
the relevant theistic seemings and this lack isn’t due to that person’s 
cognitive processing mechanisms failing to work as they epistemically 
should.*” 

Two things should be emphasized about the sort of demotion I have 
in mind. First, it involves an epistemic assessment that is likely to be 
viewed as somewhat offensive or at least unflattering. The theist’s claim, 
in demoting an atheist to being viewed as an epistemic inferior with 
respect to theism, is that that atheist either has inferior evidence or does 
a worse job at responding to her evidence. That isn’t praise, and it isn’t 
likely to be accepted by the atheist as true. So even when the theist tries 
to make the demotion as plausible and inoffensive as possible, it will 
still involve thinking negatively of the atheist in ways the atheist doesn’t 
think negatively of herself. However, the second thing to be emphasized 


°° It’s not a problem to think that there are probably instances of atheistic belief that 
are due to some of these deficiencies, just as it’s not a problem to think there are probably 
such instances of theistic belief. But one should be cautious in drawing conclusions about 
particular cases. 

°7 Tfthis lackisn’t due to any such failure, then to what is it due? This isn’t any easy ques- 
tion to answer. But the point is that it can happen, as in the case of the jury members in the 
Stolen Frisian Flag Case, who don’t have the evidence you have of your innocence and this 
lack on their part isn’t due to their cognitive processing mechanisms failing to work as 
they epistemically should. The explanation in the theistic case would likely be importantly 
different, but that doesn’t show there couldn’t be some such explanation. See section 3.4 
where I discuss the problem of coming up with such an explanation. 
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is that this sort of demotion is consistent with the theist having a sig- 
nificant amount of respect for the atheist. If you sincerely think a person 
is intelligent, virtuous, mature, and wise and that her beliefs are both 
internally and externally rational, you are thinking very highly indeed 
of that person. Of course, theists won't think these things are true to the 
same degree of all atheists, but the main point is that their demotion of 
atheists (with respect to their views on the truth of theism) won't force 
theists to refrain from making such positive assessments of the atheists 
they demote. 

There is a sense in which a theist’s demotion of an atheist can be 
affected by the way in which that atheist demotes theists. Suppose that 
an atheist demotes theists in a very implausible way, taking for granted 
that theism must be due to deficiencies in intelligence, virtue, matu- 
rity, and wisdom. If a theist notices an atheist demoting theists in this 
implausible way, this gives the theist a reason to have some doubts about 
the rationality of that particular atheist’s beliefs on the topic of God’s 
existence. For if the atheist demotes theists in such an implausible way 
(taking for granted what is, as I pointed out in section 2.3, quite evidently 
false), then there is reason to think that her demotion of theists is irra- 
tional. And if that atheist’s demotion of theists is irrational, then her 
awareness of theists who disagree with her will give her a defeater of 
her atheistic belief (because, in order to avoid getting a defeater from 
the discovery of such disagreement, she must rationally demote those 
who disagree with her).”* But if we have good reason to think an atheist’s 
atheism is irrational (because it is defeated), then we can more easily 
demote her when we discover she disagrees with us; her disagreement 
needn't be very worrisome for us. 

However, it’s important—for the theist’s demotion of atheists to be 
as plausible as possible—that the theist doesn’t assume that an atheist’s 
demotion of theists must involve demoting the theist in the implausi- 
ble way described in the previous paragraph. There certainly do seem 
to be atheists who demote theists in this implausible manner. They are 
often among the most outspoken atheistic critics of theism. But the the- 
ist shouldn’t conclude from that that all atheists demote theists in that 
way or that an atheist must demote theists in that way. Just as the theist’s 
demotion shouldn't take for granted that atheists who disagree with her 


58 See the discussion in section 1.1. 
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must be deficient in intelligence, virtue, maturity, and wisdom, so also it 
shouldn’t take for granted that when atheists demote theists, they must 
do so by implausibly assuming that theists must be deficient in intelli- 
gence, virtue, maturity, and wisdom. 

What we're left with, then, isa kind of demotion for the theist to engage 
in that has a much better chance of being rational, given that it’s com- 
patible with a significant amount of respect for the atheists so demoted. 
But the preceding discussion has another implication as well. Atheists 
can demote theists by assuming they must be deficient in intelligence, 
virtue, maturity, or wisdom; or they can demote them more respect- 
fully, allowing that they may well be intelligent, virtuous, mature, and 
wise. If they demote them in the former way, their demotion of the- 
ists—and, therefore, their atheism, which depends on the success of this 
demotion as a means to avoiding defeaters from recognized disagree- 
ment with theists—seems to be irrational. As a result, an awareness of 
the disagreement theists have with these atheists isn’t much of a threat to 
the rationality of theistic belief. But if atheists demote theists in the lat- 
ter more respectful way, then they are allowing that theists and theistic 
belief might have significant virtues. An awareness of the disagreement 
these atheists have with theists isn’t as threatening to theistic belief as it 
would be if the atheists in question were able to rationally demote theists 
ina much less respectful way (something atheists can’t do, given the wide 
availability of evidence for the intelligence, virtue, maturity, and wisdom 
of many theists).°° 


3.2 Is Assumed Peerage the Starting Point? 


To this point, I’ve been assuming that discovering disagreement is a 
potential defeater for your belief because you begin by thinking that 
the one disagreeing with you is your epistemic peer. In order to escape 
this defeater, you need to rationally demote this person from being 
viewed as an epistemic peer to being viewed as an epistemic inferior. 
But do theists typically think that the people around them (including 
those they discover are atheists) are their epistemic peers with respect 


°° Of course, a similar point applies to atheists who consider the way in which theists 
demote them. Theists who demote them implausibly don’t pose much of a threat. And 
theists who demote them more rationally, in a much more respectful way, pose less of a 
threat to atheistic belief than would theists who rationally demoted them in a much less 
respectful way. 
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to theism? Probably not. Educated theists will realize that many people 
around them are perhaps their equals or better in terms of intelligence, 
virtue, maturity, and wisdom. But they also know that many of these 
whom they assume are at least their equals in these ways are atheists. 
And it’s doubtful that educated theists will think that those who are 
atheists are epistemic peers with respect to theism. So if they have no 
idea whether a particular person is a theist or an atheist, they are likely 
to have no view about whether that person is an epistemic peer with 
respect to theism. 

Nevertheless, theists will often discover that particular people around 
them are atheists, and the question remains: does this discovery provide 
a defeater for the theist’s theism? Earlier in the chapter, the answer given 
to this question was that there is no defeater if the theist can rationally 
demote the person who disagrees with her. But if the theist never viewed 
the other person as an epistemic peer to begin with, no demotion will be 
required, since demotion implies changing one’s assessment from epis- 
temic peerage (or better) to something less than peerage. Still, what will 
be required, to avoid getting a defeater from this discovery of disagree- 
ment, is that the theist rationally believes that the other person is an epis- 
temic inferior with respect to theism—or at least this will be required 
on the occasions when the theist is thinking about the disagreement and 
considering whether it gives her a defeater for her theistic beliefs. And 
in order for the theist to rationally believe that this other person is an 
epistemic inferior with respect to theism, most of the same things will be 
required that are required for rationally demoting that other person with 
respect to theism. In particular, it will be required that the R~p-evidence 
is sufficiently weak. 

With this in mind, let’s say that, although, strictly speaking, demot- 
ing someone to being viewed as an epistemic inferior requires that you 
previously viewed that person as an epistemic peer or better, there is also 
a loose sense of “demotion” where you can demote a person even if you 
didn’t previously view that person as an epistemic peer or better. In this 
loose sense, you demote a person so long as you now view that person as 
an epistemic inferior.°° Throughout the rest of this chapter, when I speak 
of demotion, I will be speaking of it in this loose sense. 


°° Or you now view her believing as being like an epistemic inferior’s on the occasion in 
question. See the discussion of the two kinds of demoting discussed at the end of section 1.1. 
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3.3 R~p-evidence and Rational Demotion 


So how strong is the theist’s R~p-evidence—i.e. her evidence that the 
belief that theism is false, held by those who disagree with her, is formed 
in a reliable and nonmisleading way? I don’t think the theist has very 
strong evidence that the atheist’s belief on this matter is reliable. 

Of course, educated theists are aware that both atheists and theists 
have developed arguments for their positions and responded to the 
arguments against their positions. They are also aware that, just as 
with other topics in philosophy, there is a lot of variation in the assess- 
ments of these arguments and responses. If one considered only the 
philosophical literature on theistic and atheistic arguments, it would 
be very controversial indeed to say that it gives us strong evidence that 
the atheist’s beliefs on this matter are reliable (it would be about as con- 
troversial as saying that the philosophical literature on incompatibi- 
lism about free will gives us strong evidence that the incompatibilist’s 
beliefs about incompatibilism are reliable). Focusing only on atheistic 
arguments, the strongest seem to be arguments from evil and, although 
some of those arguments are more plausible than others, it seems fair to 
say that none of them are knockdown arguments and none of them are 
strong enough to rationally require consent from all informed intel- 
ligent readers.** 

Moreover, even if a theist thinks that theistic arguments aren’t suffi- 
ciently strong to justify theistic belief and that atheistic arguments have 
some force, that isn’t sufficiently strong evidence for thinking that the 
atheist’s beliefs on this matter are reliable. Consider again the case of the 
Stolen Frisian Flag from the end of section 1. In that example, you’ve been 
accused of a crime and you agree that the jury has very strong evidence 
for thinking you are guilty. Nevertheless, you don’t have strong evidence 
overall for thinking that the jurors’ beliefs about your guilt are reliable. 
This is because you think their evidence is deficient in an important way 
in which your own evidence (which includes your vivid memories) is not. 
Something similar might be true of the theist who is thinking about the 
atheist who relies on atheistic arguments that have some force.” Although 


°. For some assessments of arguments from evil that lend support to this claim, see 
Alston, 1991; Bergmann, 2009), 2012a; Plantinga, 1988, 2000, 458-99; van Inwagen, 1991. 

°? However, the theist will not be likely to think as highly of the atheist’s arguments 
against theism as you think (in the Frisian Flag example) of the arguments for your guilt. 
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the theist might have good reason to think that the most sophisticated 
atheists are as good as anyone else at formulating valid arguments with 
somewhat appealing premises on the topic of God’s existence, the theist 
doesn’t have good reason to be equally impressed with the atheist’s capac- 
ity or tendency to have appropriate theistic seemings and to respond prop- 
erly to them. The theist has her theistic seemings and her higher-order 
seemings about these theistic seemings, which assure her of their veridi- 
cality. But when she considers the atheist, what she notices is that the 
atheist apparently lacks these seemings, or at least that she has them only 
weakly and doesn’t have or trust any higher-order seemings about the 
veridicality of her theistic seemings. In noticing these things about the 
atheist, the theist isn’t thereby getting strong evidence that these atheistic 
beliefs are being formed in reliable and nonmisleading ways. If anything, 
she’s getting evidence to the contrary, given her own theistic seemings 
and their felt veridicality.°’ The theist’s assessment of the atheist who has 
somewhat forceful atheistic arguments but who lacks or doesn’t trust the- 
istic seemings is like your assessment (in the Frisian Flag example) of the 
jurors who have strong evidence for your guilt but who lack memories of 
your innocence: you don’t have strong evidence for the reliability of the 
jurors about your guilt and the theist doesn’t have strong evidence for the 


In the Stolen Frisian Flag Case, you might agree that the jurors could be sensible in think- 
ing it is beyond reasonable doubt that you stole the flag (supposing you were framed well 
enough and other circumstances and history pointed to your guilt). But even if the theist 
thinks the atheistic arguments have some force, she won’t think that the atheistic argu- 
ments are so strong that they make atheism beyond reasonable doubt. If the case in court 
for your guilt were as strong as the case in the philosophical literature in support of athe- 
ism, it would not be sensible for the jury to think your guilt is beyond reasonable doubt. 


°° Bryan Frances claims (2008, 62) that some atheist Zen masters are “spiritual experts” 
in virtue of having had “lots of spiritual experience” including “advanced spiritual experi- 
ences, and lots of competent reflection on spiritual experience, usually via helping others 
develop their spiritual experiences”. Frances goes on to claim that these experts believe 
that the spiritual experiences had by ordinary religious believers who aren’t involved 
in some advanced meditative discipline—and presumably this includes the theistic 
seemings had by ordinary theists—are not of God. Instead, according to these spiritual 
experts: “the correct explanation of [these] religious experiences or states of conscious- 
ness is non-theistic, and people who form theistic beliefs upon having such experiences 
are victims of a particularly interesting and pervasive illusion typical for beginners of 
spiritual experience” (2008, 62). Frances also claims (2008, 65) that some theistic spiritual 
experts (who “agree that God exists”) will make the same assessment of ordinary religious 
experiences. His point is that, because these are spiritual experts, they can’t rationally be 
demoted in the way I’m saying theists can rationally demote atheists. 

But I don’t see any good reason for theists to defer to atheistic Zen masters on the topic of 
whether the theist’s theistic seemings are veridical. Having some expertise in generating 
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reliability of the atheist about whether God exists. Importantly, evidence 
for the atheist’s overall intelligence, virtue, etc. doesn’t count as strong 
evidence for her reliability on the topic of theism, since such intelligence 
and virtue are compatible with being not very good at all at forming accu- 
rate beliefs about theism.** 

In short, educated theists don’t have strong R~p-evidence for the reli- 
ability of the atheist’s beliefs on the topic of theism. As a result, they often 
don’t start off assuming that those who disagree with them are their epis- 
temic peers with respect to theism. And even if theists do assume this, they 
won't think this assumption is based on strong evidence that these atheists 
are reliable about theism. So there won't be much of an obstacle to ration- 
ally demoting them with respect to theism. If we combine these consider- 
ations with the earlier points (from section 2) about how educated theists 
can have strong evidence for theism as well as sufficiently strong evidence 
for the reliability of their theistic beliefs, then we can see how educated 
theists can remain steadfast in their theism, rationally demoting those 
who disagree with them about whether God exists, with the result that 
their theistic beliefs aren’t defeated by the discovery of disagreement.** 


3.4 The Difficulty of Demotion 


The last paragraph might seem to paint too rosy a picture. After all, it 
is no easy matter for thoughtful theists to demote atheists in the way 
just summarized. There are two main reasons why it is so difficult for 


meditative experiences and coaching others in having them is compatible with not hav- 
ing theistic seemings; and it’s compatible with having them but responding to them in 
an improper way. It’s also compatible with a lack of expertise in assessing the evidential 
value of ordinary theistic seemings. As for theistic spiritual experts who allegedly criticize 
ordinary religious experience in this same way, Frances claims that there are such experts, 
but he gives no actual examples. What would be most impressive, in support of Frances’s 
objection, is to have a significant tradition of theistic spiritual experts who dismiss the 
epistemic value of ordinary theistic seemings in this way. But ’m not aware of a single 
example of even one such expert. As for what I'd say about such a tradition of theistic spir- 
itual experts if I were made aware of it, I'll postpone that discussion until I learn of such 
experts and can examine their actual views. 


°* It’s true that, in light of these virtues had by many atheists, things look better for 
atheism than they otherwise would (see section 2.3). But of course theists have these same 
considerations in support of their own position and they have (in addition) their theistic 
seemings. 

°° Although I won't go into the matter here, one could argue in a similar way that edu- 
cated atheists can rationally demote those who disagree with them about whether God 
exists. 
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them to do so. One is that it seems so offensive and arrogant to con- 
clude that people who are ethical and bright are mistaken on such an 
important topic, especially when there is no apparent way to resolve 
the difficulty through rational discussion.®° (It’s not as if the theist 
can just pass on to the atheist the needed theistic seemings and the 
inclination to respond to them the way the theist does.) The second 
reason it is so difficult for theists to demote atheists in this way is that 
the problem cries out for explanation. But what story does the theist 
have to tell about why she, the theist, is able to have the right evidence 
and respond to it correctly whereas the atheist either lacks such evi- 
dence or fails to respond to it correctly? Some stories that are sug- 
gested (those denying that any atheists are intelligent, good, mature, 
and wise) seem rather implausible. It’s tempting to think that the the- 
ist owes the atheist some kind of plausible explanation of the atheist’s 
problem if she’s going to demote the atheist in the way described at 
the end of section 3.3; if she can’t produce one, then you might think 
that she shouldn't demote. 

The first thing to see is that the atheist has exactly parallel problems. If 
she is going to hold on to her atheism and demote the theist, then she too 
will have to do what seems offensive and arrogant, concluding that peo- 
ple who are ethical and bright are mistaken on an important topic, when 
there is no apparent way to resolve the difficulty through rational dis- 
cussion. Likewise, the atheist’s demotion cries out for explanation: why 
is it that she, the atheist, is able to have better evidence and to respond 
to it correctly when the theist fails in this regard? Here too, the stories 


°° In this spirit, Bryan Frances complains (2008, 60) as follows about a position like the 
one I’ve just described at the end of section 3,3: 


It seems as though we have arrived at the most absurd defense pos- 
sible: I have a special way of knowing things that you don’t have, and the 
only evidence you have is my word for it coupled with my good epistemic 
reputation. How is this different from just saying “Nyah, nyah”? Imagine 
trotting out the same defence when challenged on some belief that you 
can’t defend. “Well, you see, I have this special cognitive access to a realm 
of facts that you just don’t have, and you'll just have to take my word on it.” 
Think ofall the nonsense that would be generated if we took this route gen- 
erally. Indeed, think of the patent nonsense that really is generated by some 
of the people who take routes similar to this one. 


I don’t have the space to respond to this at length here, but it’s worth noting that there 
need be no scorn or suggestion that the other will have to believe on the basis of your say-so 
(the theist might instead respectfully recognize that atheists might not be able rationally 
to believe in God on their available evidence, including the theist’s say-so). Moreover, it 
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that might naturally come to mind (according to which there are no the- 
ists who are intelligent, good, mature, and wise) seem rather implausible. 
Without a plausible story, it might be tempting to think that the atheist 
shouldn’t demote the theist.°” 

A similar problem afflicts the principled agnostic—the one who says 
that, in light of the fact that rational discussion doesn’t enable us to set- 
tle the issue of whether theism is true, we should withhold judgment, 
believing neither theism nor atheism. In effect, this sort of agnostic is 
saying that theists and atheists should each demote themselves (as well 
as each other) on the topic of theism. This agnostic demotes them both, 
as well as herself, on that topic.°* But notice that the principled agnostic 
demotes theists and atheists on the topic of when it is rational to demote, 
but doesn’t demote herself on that topic. Thus, she too will be faced with 
problems similar to those faced by the atheist and the theist. The agnostic 
will have to do what seems offensive and arrogant, concluding that peo- 
ple who are intelligent and virtuous are mistaken on the important topic 
of whether their beliefs with respect to theism are rational. This alleged 
problem the agnostic notices on the part of intelligent atheists and theists 
cries out for explanation. But it will be difficult for the principled agnos- 
tic to produce a plausible explanation of this alleged problem. Here too, 
it’s tempting to think that ifthe agnostic doesn’t have a plausible explana- 
tion available, she shouldn't be demoting them in this way.” 

So theists, atheists, and principled agnostics all face difficulties in 
demoting those who disagree with them. But they also face difficul- 
ties if they don’t demote. It’s difficult for the theist to give up her theism 
when it seems strongly to her that it’s true and that her theistic beliefs 


seems as though we're in pretty much the same position as the theist described above when 
it comes to realism about moral beliefs in a case where we're trying to convince moral 
nihilists of our views. Also, as I go on to point out in the text, atheists and agnostics have a 
similar problem. As for the charge, that if we allow this sort of move in one case, we're forced 
to allow it in all sorts of other cases in defense of crazy beliefs, see Bergmann, 2006b, 229-33, 
and 2008, 522-3, for some discussion. 


°7 Richard Feldman seems to have these difficulties in mind when he concludes (2007, 
213) that he shouldn’t be so confident in his atheism. 

°° Obviously, she doesn’t demote them and herself from peer to inferior relative to her- 
self (you can’t be your own inferior). Instead, she demotes herself and them to the level of 
epistemic inferiors (with respect to theism) of anyone who (a) has sufficiently good evi- 
dence for judging whether theism is true and (b) is sufficiently good at responding in an 
epistemically appropriate way to that evidence. 

®° Plantinga makes these sorts of points in his 1995 and his 2000, 444-7. 
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are reliably formed. Doing this doesn’t seem like a rational thing to do. 
(Similar difficulties will be faced by the atheist in giving up her atheism 
and by the principled agnostic in giving up her belief that it isn’t rational 
to be a theist or an atheist.) Thus, not only do theists, atheists, and prin- 
cipled agnostics all face the difficulties of demotion, in addition, each 
of them runs into other problems if they try to avoid the difficulties of 
demotion. 

Keeping all this in mind, let’s think about how theists might overcome 
the two difficulties of demotion, mentioned at the beginning ofsection3.4. 
Consider the first difficulty—that of doing what seems offensive and 
arrogant. Here the theist can emphasize to herself and the atheist the 
ways in which she respects the intellect and moral character of many 
atheists, despite the fact that she is demoting them on this topic. She can 
be careful to demote as plausibly as possible.’° She can also point out that 
she realizes that the atheist will be inclined to demote theists in the same 
way and that she can understand why that seems sensible to the atheist, 
given the atheist’s evidence. If the theist does these things in a respectful 
way, I think the temptation to view her demotion of the atheist as offen- 
sive and arrogant is significantly diminished. 

As for the second difficulty—the fact that the atheist’s alleged epis- 
temic inferiority with respect to theism cries out for an explanation 
that the theist doesn’t have—the theist can simply say that, although she 
wishes she had an explanation to offer, sometimes you can’t have what 
you want. Very often we know that something is the case even though we 
can't explain why it is the case. Of course this is disappointing. But the 
mere fact that we can’t explain why things are a certain way doesn’t force 
us to conclude that they aren't that way. In this case, the theist thinks 
that her own theistic belief is rational and that the atheist’s belief that 
there is no God is not formed in a good way in response to good evidence. 
When asked to explain why the atheist lacks good evidence or the abil- 
ity to respond to it properly, the theist may not feel confident that she 
has a good explanation that will cover all such cases. It would be nice 
to have such an explanation, but the only explanations she can think of 
seem doubtful (when considered as proposals that are supposed to cover 
allinstances of atheistic belief). So she has to put this belief of hers (about 
the accuracy of her belief and the incorrectness of the atheist’s belief) 


7° See section 3.1. 
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into the category of things she thinks are true, even though she can't 
explain why they are so.”” 

Thus, although it is difficult for a thoughtful theist to demote an atheist, 
it isn’t as if there are any easy alternatives, either for the theist or the athe- 
ist or the principled agnostic. Moreover, the difficulties, while significant, 
aren't insurmountable. In my view, therefore, the educated theist can be 
rational in demoting the atheist, she can rationally overcome the difficul- 
ties in doing so, and she can thereby avoid having her theistic belief be 
defeated by the knowledge that intelligent atheists disagree with her. 


4. Do Doubts Defeat? 


I’ve argued that, even if the theist’s evidence for belief in God consists 
largely of theistic seemings and her evidence for the reliability ofher the- 
istic belief consists largely of higher-order seemings about the veridical- 
ity of her theistic seemings, there is no compelling reason forcing us to 
conclude that this evidence is flimsy or inconsequential. Likewise, I’ve 
argued that, although demoting atheists can be difficult for thoughtful 
theists (because it seems offensive and arrogant and it’s hard to think of 


”. There are additional problems that some theists face if they think that being an athe- 
ist prevents you from ever experiencing union with God (even in an afterlife, in heaven). It 
seems that if there is a terrible everlasting consequence that results from being an atheist, 
it must be the case that the atheist is in some sense culpable for her atheism (otherwise it 
seems unjust for God to allow the atheist to suffer that terrible unending consequence of 
it). In light of this, it might be more difficult for the theist who holds such a view to show 
proper respect for the demoted atheist (because the theist will have to think the atheist 
is culpable for her atheism) and it will also make it more difficult for this sort of theist to 
come up with an explanation for the atheist’s problems (because an explanation will be 
needed not only for why the atheist is lacking the right evidence or the right response to it 
but also for why the atheist is in some sense culpable for lacking the right evidence or the 
right response to it). 

These are indeed difficult additional problems. But they don’t seem insurmountable. 
For one thing, what needs explaining is why an atheist ultimately persists in her atheism 
(in a way that is culpable), and we simply haven’t got any experience of this happening (or 
at least we don’t if it can only happen to people after they die). So we can’t look at actual 
cases and conclude that this or that explanation of such an event is a poor explanation 
or a good one. For another thing, the fact that there is some additional thing that needs 
explaining (i.e. why the atheist is in some sense culpable for her ultimately persisting in 
her atheism) could be handled in the same way I handled the problem addressed in the 
paragraph to which this note is attached: one could point out that, although it would be 
nice to have such an explanation, the fact that we don’t have one, while disappointing, 
needn't force us to think there is no such explanation. For some further discussion related 
to this topic, see Bergmann, 2012b, 542-4; Rea, 2012, 269-70. 
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a plausible explanation for the mistakes of those demoted), theists don’t 
have good evidence for the reliability of atheistic belief and there are 
good reasons for thinking that the difficulties of demoting can be over- 
come, in part because the alternatives to demoting aren’t any better. 

Nevertheless, many theists might remain unconvinced. They might 
find themselves with serious doubts about the strength of their evidence 
for theism and about the strength of their evidence for the reliability of 
their theistic belief-formation. Likewise, they might find the difficulties 
of demoting not to be as easily surmountable as I’ve indicated. Asa result, 
they may have doubts about theism, about the reliability of their theistic 
beliefs, and about the unreliability of atheistic belief. What then? Do they 
have defeaters for their theistic belief? 

I think they do, or at least they do if their doubts are strong enough. 
At the end of section 1.1 pointed out that, if I either do or epistemically 
should disbelieve or significantly doubt that my belief that p was formed 
in a reliable and nonmisleading way, then I have a defeater for my belief 
that p. Thus, even if I’m right that rationality doesn’t require theists to 
have doubts about theism or about their beliefs being more reliably 
formed than atheist’s beliefs (with respect to theism), the fact that a theist 
has such doubts is problematic. In fact, even if the theist irrationally has 
doubts about these things, her theistic belief might be defeated by her 
awareness of atheists who disagree with her.” 

Some religions (e.g. Christianity) speak of the “gift” of faith, which is 
what a person has when God enables that person to hold religious beliefs 
that the person would otherwise not hold and may even be inclined to 
doubt. Suppose a person’s natural inclination is to let the difficulties 
of demoting (mentioned in section 3.4) overwhelm her so that she has 
doubts even though rationality doesn’t require her to have those doubts. 
In such cases, special divine assistance might help a person overcome 
her natural tendency to doubt. But this gift of faith needn’t be viewed 
as a threat to the rationality of the religious beliefs so produced. It may 
be better viewed as special divine assistance enabling one to overcome 
irrational (but quite tempting and natural) doubt and, thereby, to avoid 
defeat of one’s theistic beliefs. 

T’ve argued, in sections 2 and 3, that an educated theist can be rational 
in the face of disagreement with intelligent atheists, even though that 


” Again, see section 1.1. 
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involves the difficulties of demoting people one respects. I’ve also noted 
in section 4 that, despite this, theists who have serious doubts in the face 
of such disagreement might have the rationality of their theistic beliefs 
defeated. What I haven’t highlighted so far is that in addition to these two 
kinds of response (i.e. strong seeming-based theistic belief undefeated by 
disagreement and weak seeming-based theistic belief defeated by serious 
disagreement-based doubts) there are “in between” cases. In these cases, 
the theistic seemings (and the higher-order seemings about them) are in 
between weak and strong and the disagreement-based doubts are mod- 
erate rather than strong or weak. In such cases, a person’s theistic beliefs 
may be subject to partial defeat without being completely defeated. In 
other words, the effect of recognized disagreement with atheists one 
respects may be that one’s theistic beliefs are less rational and should be 
held less confidently than they otherwise would be, even though they still 
count as rational theistic beliefs. There are many ways this could go and 
many questions about exactly how it should go. But, despite their impor- 
tance, those are questions for another occasion.”* 
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3 
The Act of Faith 


Aquinas and the Moderns 


Gregory W. Dawes 


A central question within the philosophy of religion has to do with the 
justification of religious belief, and, in particular, the justification of 
classical theism. Is it reasonable to believe in a God who is all-powerful, 
all-knowing, and morally perfect, who created the world? Traditional 
discussions have focused on the arguments that can be offered for belief. 
These may be a priori arguments, beginning with the very concept of 
God, the best known of which is the ontological argument offered by St 
Anselm (1033-1109). Or they may be a posteriori arguments, such as the 
cosmological and teleological arguments for the existence of God. Such 
arguments have their origins in the thought of Plato and Aristotle, but 
were taken up by both Muslim and Christian thinkers and remain influ- 
ential even today. 

Arguments in support of religious belief can take different forms. 
They have often been presented as deductive arguments, which claim to 
demonstrate their conclusion from premises that cannot reasonably be 
doubted. More recently, however, they have been presented as Bayesian 
arguments, such as those offered by Richard Swinburne, which attrib- 
ute some degree of probability to the theistic hypothesis. But underlying 
them all is what is sometimes described as an evidentialist view of reli- 
gious belief, one of the earliest advocates of which was John Locke (1632- 
1704).’ This holds that religious belief is reasonable only if it is supported 


* See, in particular, Locke’s arguments against “enthusiasm” in his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, book 4 (1846, 510). 
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by evidence and argument. Evidentialism, it should be noted, does not 
exclude the possibility that religious belief rests on testimony. One may, 
for example, accept what is believed on the authority of what is thought to 
be a divine revelation. But evidentialists insist that we must have reason 
to believe that this revelation exists and that we have understood it cor- 
rectly (Locke, 1846, 510).” 

Evidentialists, whether theist or atheist, generally assume that the 
burden of proof rests on the believer, whose task it is to produce argu- 
ments in support of her faith (Flew, 1972). More recently, however, it 
has been suggested that no such arguments are required, that religious 
belief can be a form of properly basic belief, one that does not rest on 
inferences from other things we believe. Alvin Plantinga is the best 
known champion of this view, constructing his arguments on an exter- 
nalist conception of warrant. On this view, what makes a true belief 
into knowledge is the fact that it arises from a reliable mechanism. If 
what Christians believe is true, then their beliefs do arise from a reli- 
able mechanism and therefore have warrant. It follows that the burden 
of proof is on the atheist, who must show Christian belief to be false 
(Plantinga, 2000, 357-8). 

It is not my purpose to adjudicate these debates. My aim is to examine 
the view of religious faith that is taken for granted by many contempo- 
rary philosophers, both evidentialist and non-evidentialist. Their dis- 
cussions assume that religious faith can be regarded as simply another 
form of belief, comparable to the beliefs that we form in other domains. 
While common among philosophers, this conception of faith is not 
shared by most Christian theologians. It certainly differs from that 
which we find in the work of Thomas Aquinas (c.1225-74). In Aquinas’s 
work, faith is clearly distinguished from what I shall call ‘simple’ 
belief: the act by which the intellect accepts propositions that it sees to be 
true. Faith does involve assent to propositions, but it is a different kind 
of assent from that involved in accepting a conclusion in philosophy. 
This leads to a clear distinction between faith and reason, one that casts 
doubt upon the significance of the arguments customarily deployed by 
modern philosophers. 


> For a defence of evidentialism as a general epistemological position, see Feldman and 
Conee, 1985. 
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1. The Modern Discussion 


No moderately informed philosopher would regard religious faith as 
simply identical with belief. Faith goes beyond belief insofar as it includes 
an affective component (the believer is supposed to love God, not merely 
believe what he says) and a moral or ethical component (religious belief 
is supposed to give rise to a certain way of life). But many philosophers 
assume that the propositional attitude of belief—the cognitive compo- 
nent of faith—can be abstracted from this complex and studied in isola- 
tion. Textbooks in the philosophy of religion often begin by singling out 
this cognitive component as the subject of philosophical analysis.’ The 
belief involved is assumed to be comparable to other instances of propo- 
sitional belief, so that it can be assessed in the same manner and by refer- 
ence to the same general criteria.* 

It is true that a very different view of faith is found in the work of those 
who are inspired by the (later) writings of Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889- 
1951). But the discussion here resembles the behavior of Martin Luther’s 
drunken peasant, who, “when you lift him up into the saddle on one 
side,...tumbles off on the other” (Plass, 2006, $4973). If most philoso- 
phers regard the cognitive component of faith as simply another form of 
propositional belief, Wittgensteinians go to the other extreme, analys- 
ing religious faith solely in terms of its affective and behavioral com- 
ponents. On their view, the believer who utters a phrase such as “Trust 
in God” is not to be understood as asserting the existence of a certain 
type of being, but as committing herself to a certain pattern of behavior 
(Phillips, 1976, 111-12). 

WhatIam interested in here, however, is the majority opinion: that reli- 
gious faith does involve the propositional attitude of belief. Philosophers 
of this persuasion recognize that faith differs from other forms of belief 
with regard to its object. (If God exists, he is surely radically different 
from any other being in which we might believe.) But they assume that 
the cognitive component of faith can be understood by reference to one 
or more of our existing categories of belief. The only thing to be decided is 
which category (or categories) we should employ. Is religious belief akin 


> See e.g. Smart, 1958, 11-14; Ferré, 1967, 85-93; Peterson et al., 1998, 9. 
* This assumption is particularly clear in the first chapter of Richard Swinburne’s Faith 
and Reason (1981). 
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to my belief that there is no libertarian free will (which is based on argu- 
ments), or to my belief that e = mc? (which is based on testimony), or to 
my belief that there is a coffee cup on my desk (which seems to be a form 
of non-inferential, ‘basic belief)? 

Itis this assumption—the idea the cognitive component of faith is sim- 
ply another form of propositional belief—that I wish to criticize. I have 
two grounds for doing so. The first is historical, namely that it misrep- 
resents the view of faith traditionally found among Christian theologi- 
ans, such as Aquinas. The second is that it seems incompatible with some 
relatively uncontroversial observations. Foremost among these is the fact 
that religious believers generally regard their central beliefs as unques- 
tionable (Rappaport, 1999, 281), enjoying the greatest possible degree of 
certainty (Bochenski, 1965, 61). This degree of confidence cannot be jus- 
tified by the evidence or arguments that believers are able to produce. 
One does not need to be an atheist to acknowledge this fact. Plantinga 
has criticized Swinburne’s Bayesian arguments on the grounds that they 
cannot justify the whole-hearted commitment that religion demands 
(Plantinga, 2000, 273-80). Swinburne disagrees (2001, 210-11), but he 
himself supplements his arguments for the existence of God with what 
he calls a ‘pragmatist’ view that appeals to very different considerations 
(1981, 115-17, 160-7). 

Those who hold a non-evidentialist view of faith might be uncon- 
cerned by such an objection, since they regard arguments of this kind 
as unnecessary. On their view, the believer no more needs arguments 
in support of her belief than I need arguments in support of my convic- 
tion that there is a coffee cup on my desk. The appearance of the coffee 
cup is evidence enough to make my belief rationally defensible (until 
Iam given reason to doubt it). But while this strategy might ward offan 
evidentialist objection, it also assumes that faith is, at heart, a variety 
of simple propositional belief. It differs from evidentialist views only 
insofar as it assigns faith to a different category of beliefs, namely those 
that enjoy prima facie justification. So this, too, must face the objec- 
tion that it differs from the conception of faith found among Christian 
theologians. 

There is one modern conception of religious belief that bears at least 
a superficial resemblance to the traditional theological view. This is 
what I shall call the passional inclination conception. Perhaps its earli- 
est version was the prudential (or ‘pragmatic’)) argument made by Blaise 
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Pascal (1623-62), while a slightly different form was put forward by 
William James (1842-1910). More sophisticated versions have recently 
been defended by Richard Swinburne and John Bishop. These resemble 
the traditional theological conception of faith insofar as they appeal to 
non-evidential considerations. But in other respects they, too, differ from 
the view of faith found among theologians. The non-evidential consid- 
erations to which these thinkers appeal are not identical to those cited 
by theologians such as Aquinas (see 3.3). Nor does the commitment they 
defend enjoy the degree of certainty that religious faith has traditionally 
claimed to produce (2.5). 

In support of these claims, I shall outline the conception of religious 
faith that is found in the work of Thomas Aquinas, contrasting his view 
with modern conceptions. My assumption is that Aquinas is a represent- 
ative thinker within the Christian theological tradition. The view of faith 
he articulates was certainly not new; it was one that previous Christian 
thinkers had largely taken for granted. One finds something very similar, 
for example, in the writings of St Augustine (354-430).° As far as later 
Christian thinkers are concerned, the Protestant Reformers of the six- 
teenth century did depart from Catholic tradition on many matters. 
But on this matter they did not. They stand in the same tradition as does 
Aquinas.° It follows that Aquinas is not a bad place to start if one wishes 
to understand a widespread and traditional view of faith, at least within 
the history of Christian thought. 

There is, of course, no reason why a modern believer should feel bound 
to Aquinas’s view. But if something resembling this view of faith remains 
widespread among believers, it would help to explain some otherwise 
puzzling aspects of religious belief. It would explain both the confidence 
that many believers apparently enjoy—the fact that they seem “wholly, 
earnestly, unquestionably convinced by their religious beliefs” (Ferré, 
1967, 94)—and the persistence of those beliefs in the face of severe criti- 
cism. It would also have implications for the philosophy of religion, since 
it would mean that the critics of religious belief may be taking as their 


° See e.g. Rist (2001, 37). 

° For the relation of Aquinas and Luther, see Marshall (1999, 2); for that of Aquinas and 
Calvin, see Vos (1985, 1-20). Luther and Calvin do disagree with Aquinas regarding the 
extent of human free will, apparently denying what he presupposed, namely that the act of 
faith is a freely chosen act. But for Aquinas that free choice would be impossible without 
God’s grace (see my 2.4.2), so even here the two sides may not be as far apart as they appear. 
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target an attitude that is something of a straw man, a view that differs 
from that actually found among believers. 


2. Aquinas’s View of Faith 


My first task, then, is an exegetical one: to outline Aquinas’s concep- 
tion of faith. My interpretation of Aquinas may seem surprising to 
some philosophers, but it is now widely accepted. It is found in the work 
of a number of recent scholars, such as John Jenkins, Bruce Marshall, 
Creighton Rosental, and Brian Shanley, as well as that of some earlier 
twentieth-century theologians, such as Pierre Rousselot (1878-1915) and 
Guy De Broglie (1889-1983). On only a couple of occasions do I part com- 
pany with one or more of these thinkers. When I do so, I shall indicate 
briefly the basis of our disagreement.’ 


2.1 A Concise Definition 


A useful starting point is a concise definition of faith that Aquinas offers 
in his Summa theologiae® 


The act of believing is an act of the intellect assenting to the Divine truth at the 
command of the will moved by the grace of God. (ST 2a-2ae 2.9) 


The act of faith described here is clearly a form of propositional belief: it has 
‘Divine truth’ as its object. But it differs from other forms of propositional 
belief in that it is motivated by the will. In more modern terms, religious 
faith is a choice and one that (in Aquinas’s view) is made freely. Religious 
faith may involve a kind of belief, but it is not the kind of belief that is 
formed spontaneously and unavoidably as a result of evidence or argument. 
Aquinas argues elsewhere that faith is not merely a choice; it is one that is 


’ For translations from Aquinas’s Summa theologiae (abbreviated ST) I have used the 
1947 Benziger Brothers edition of the 1911 Dominican Fathers’ version. For the first two 
chapters of his Quaestiones disputatae de veritate (abbreviated DV) I have used the trans- 
lation of Alfred J. Freddoso, hosted on his website at the University of Notre Dame. The 
translation of Aquinas’s Commentary on Boethius’s De Trinitate (abbreviated DT) is that 
of Armand Maurer. Other translations are my own or are taken from cited works. 

* Citations of the Summa theologiae are given by reference to the part (pars), ques- 
tion, article, and (where necessary) a reply (indicated by ad). The abbreviations follow 
the Latin: 1a (prima) means “first part,” 2a (secunda) means “second part,” 1a-2ae (prima 
secundae) means “part 1 of the second part,” and 2a-2ae (secunda secundae) means “part 2 
of the second part.” 
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morally weighted. The decision to believe is meritorious, just as the failure 
to believe is a sin (ST 2a-2ae 10.1), indeed the greatest of sins (ST 2a-2ae 10.3). 

I shall come back to the question of merit (2.2). My immediate question 
is: Why is the act of faith a choice, an act of the will? The answer is that we 
must choose to believe because we lack the kind of evidence that would 
compel the intellect to give its assent.’ There do exist arguments, but they 
fail to be generally convincing. As Aquinas writes, 


as regards...man’s assent to the things which are of faith, we may observe a two- 
fold cause, either one of external inducement, such as seeing a miracle, or being 
persuaded by someone to embrace the faith. Neither of these is a sufficient cause, 
since of those who see the same miracle, or who hear the same sermon, some 
believe and some do not. Hence we must assert another interior cause, which 
moves man inwardly to assent to matters of faith. (ST 2a-2ae 6.1) 


For Aquinas, the interior cause that brings about the act of faith is, 
of course, the grace of God. But how does the grace of God work? This 
is a difficult question, to which I shall return (2.4.2); for the moment it 
will suffice to note that the grace of God works by directing the will. 
As Aquinas writes in his De veritate,'° we are led to believe “because of 
something that is sufficient to move the will but not sufficient to move the 
intellect” (DV 14.1)." 

What this means is that (in Aquinas’s view) faith is neither an instance 
of knowledge nor an instance of opinion. Knowledge, for Aquinas, 
involves either a direct grasp of certain truths (intellectus) or a demon- 
strative proof that takes such truths as its starting point (scientia). 
Aquinas insists that theology is a scientia (ST 1a 1.2), but its status is that 
of what Aristotelians called a “subalternate science” (Turner, 1997, 468), 
so called because it stands “underneath another” (sub altero). Optics, for 
instance, was subordinated to geometry, since it used principles which 
it could not itself prove, but which were demonstrated by geometry.’” 


° This is not identical with the “voluntarist” interpretation of Aquinas against which 
Jenkins argues (1997, 175-85), which holds that a desire for the goods that God has prom- 
ised leads a person to choose to believe even in the absence of evidence. My view differs 
from this in holding that what moves the will to make the act of faith is not a desire for 
what God has promised, but a love for God himself, as first truth (2.4.2). 

%° Tn citing the De Veritate and De Trinitate, I shall refer to the question, article, and 
(where necessary) the reply in the same way for the Summa theologiae. 

“ Aquinas notes, incidentally, that the saints in heaven no longer require faith (ST 
1a—2ae 67.5), since they enjoy direct knowledge of the divine essence (Rocca, 2004, 34). 

” Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, book1, chap. 7 (Analytica Posteriora 75b). 
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In the same way, theology is a science, but one that draws its principles 
from elsewhere, namely from divine revelation (Maurer, 1987, p. x). But if 
faith does not involve knowledge (in the Aristotelian sense), neither is it a 
matter of mere opinion, where the mind is inclined to a certain view, but 
holds it with a sense that it could be mistaken. Opinion differs from faith 
in that it does not involve the firm and unwavering assent that is charac- 
teristic of religious belief (ST 2a-2ae 1.4; Stump, 2003, 363), an assent that 
is (as we shall see) even firmer than that characteristic of knowledge (2.5). 

What, then, is the relation between faith and reason? It is tempting 
to think that on Aquinas’s view reason can take us a certain distance 
towards belief, the remaining distance being covered by an active deci- 
sion, a “leap” of faith. But to attribute this view to Aquinas would be to 
grant too great a role to reason. In order to understand what Aquinas 
actually teaches, we can start with what he says about a particular 
instance of faith, namely that found among the demons. This will lead 
into a discussion of what Aquinas regards as the proper grounds of faith, 
which turn out to have little to do with the kind of evidence and argu- 
ment to which modern philosophers refer. 


2.2 The Faith of Demons 


Do the demonic opponents of God have faith? Apparently they do, for the 
New Testament itself states that the demons believe, although this act of 
faith will not save them (James 2: 19). But this seems puzzling. Demons 
are, after all, fallen angels who have rebelled against God. In what sense 
can they be said to have faith? If they do have faith, why is this faith of no 
religious value, being unable to bring salvation? 

It is of the essence of faith, Aquinas holds, to assent to some truth in 
the absence of insight into the facts that make it true. This is what sepa- 
rates belief from knowledge, for knowledge is accompanied by insight 
into the facts that make what is believed true, either by immediate intui- 
tion or by reasoning from principles that have been grasped intuitively. 
Aquinas thinks that the angelic intellects of the demons are greatly supe- 
rior to ours (ST 1a 64.1; Shanley, 2002, 27; Jenkins, 1997, 171-2). Even so, 
there are truths about God that they cannot grasp by immediate insight 
or by reasoning. If they are to know these truths, they (like us) can do so 
only by means of divine revelation. But the demons are clever enough to 
recognize the signs indicating that what the Church teaches is divinely 
revealed. So they are forced, despite themselves, to recognize that there 
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exist truths that are revealed by God and must, therefore, be true. It is in 
this sense that they can be said to believe.”* 

This is a species of faith, but Aquinas holds it to be quite different 
from religious faith, properly so-called. As he puts it, the term “belief” is 
“predicated equivocally” of men and demons (DV 14.9 ad 4). The faith of 
demons lacks merit: it does them no good in the eyes of God. They remain 
condemned. Why does their faith lack merit? Odd though this may seem 
to modern philosophers, the faith of demons lacks merit because it is 
motivated by evidential considerations. It is brought about by evidence 
that shows these truths to be revealed by God. Indeed any act of faith that 
is motivated merely by evidence and arguments lacks merit: it fails to be 
the kind of faith that brings salvation. 

Central to this view is a distinction between evidence that precedes 
and brings about the act of faith and evidence that follows the act of 
faith, lending it support. The believer does not lose any merit, in the eyes 
of God, if she seeks out evidence that supports her belief after making 
the act of faith. But her faith would not be properly religious if the evi- 
dence in question preceded and brought about her act of faith (ST 2a-2ae 
2.10). To put this in more modern terms, if a Christian philosopher suc- 
ceeded in arguing a non-believer into accepting Christian doctrines, 
this acceptance would not constitute an act of faith, as Aquinas under- 
stands it. It would certainly not be the kind of faith that would bring 
salvation. 


2.3 Faith and Reason 


On Aquinas’s view, there are certainly truths about God that you could 
be argued into accepting. He holds, for instance, that there are good 
arguments in support of the existence of God, which are the subject of 
his famous “five ways.” But he insists that even these truths ought to be 
the object of a properly religious act of faith (ST 2a-2ae 2.4). The believer, 
as believer, should not accept them on the basis of the arguments that 
can be marshalled in their support. If such matters were accepted on 


8 My reading of Aquinas here differs from that offered by Eleonore Stump, who sug- 
gests that the demons must also believe on the basis ofan act of will, but that their wills are 
moved not bya love for God as the first truth but by a love of power (Stump, 2003, 364, 365, 
373). But Aquinas says, quite explicitly, that the demons are “compelled to believe, by the 
evidence of signs,” which they see as convincing on account of their “natural intellectual 
acumen” (ST 2a 2ae 5.2 ad 2, ad 3; Shanley, 2002, 27). 
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the basis of evidence and arguments, not only would the believer lack 
the proper attitude towards them (as in the case of the demons), but she 
would also lack the certitude that faith provides. So it is not the case 
that faith begins only where reason fails. The act of faith covers all the 
relevant beliefs, both those that can be known by reason and those that 
cannot. 

If we think of “reason” as the process by which we come to believe 
something on the basis of evidence or argument, then we can say that 
Aquinas makes a clear distinction between reason and faith. Indeed he 
goes so far as to insist that no proposition can be an object of both rea- 
soned argument and religious faith (ST 2a-2ae 1.5): “it is impossible for 
the same matter to be the object of both faith and science” (DV 14.9). We 
must, it seems, either reason or believe. We cannot do both, at least not 
with regard to the same proposition. 

What are we to make of this extraordinary claim? It is easy to see why 
it might appear problematic. After all, Aquinas distinguishes between 
(a) beliefs that are matters of faith absolutely, since they entirely surpass 
human powers of cognition, and (b) beliefs that are matters of faith only 
in respect of some people (DV 14.9). In the latter case, what is accepted 
on faith can also be known on the basis of reason, at least by those capa- 
ble of following the arguments. The problem is that those who follow 
the arguments will end up accepting the truths in question on the basis 
of both faith and reason, which seems to contradict what Aquinas has 
just said. 

There are, however, ways of resolving this apparent contradiction. 
Aquinas makes it clear that there is nothing to prevent one person 
from assenting these truths on the basis of reason and another doing 
so by faith (ST 2a-2ae 1.5; DV 14.9). But he also suggests that the same 
person may assent on the basis of reason on one occasion and by faith 
on another (ST 2a-2ae 2.10 ad 1). Someone might, for instance, be pre- 
disposed to believe by rational arguments that fall short of demon- 
stration and then later make an act of faith (DV 14.9 ad 9; cf. ST 2a-2ae 
2.10 ad 2; Jenkins, 1997, 198; Shanley, 2002, 25).'* Or a person might 


* As Rosental points out (2011, 180-1), it is difficult to see how a person could move 
from a state of demonstrated knowledge (scientia) to one of belief, which by definition 
excludes knowledge (II.1; cf. ST 2a—2ae 1.4). So it is, perhaps, fortunate that while there are 
demonstrative arguments in support of some of the elements of faith, they do not seem to 
extend to the faith as a whole (ST 2a-2a¢ 6.1). 
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initially make an act of faith and then come to see the force of the 
arguments in its support (ST 2a-2ae 2.10). What is clear, in any case, 
is that Aquinas makes a sharp distinction between faith and reason. 
When it comes to the manner in which they grasp truths, faith and 
reason are mutually exclusive. Whatever the act of faith involves, it 
does not involve accepting propositions on the basis of evidence and 
argument. 


2.4 ‘The Act of Faith 


What, then, does faith involve? We have already seen that the act 
of faith involves a free choice, a decision to believe. Philosophers 
might hesitate at this point, for it is not clear that we can choose to 
believe. The view that we can exercise direct, voluntary control over 
our beliefs—“belief voluntarism”—is widely rejected. So if Aquinas’s 
position is not to be regarded as obviously false, some reinterpreta- 
tion is required. Rather than saying that the will commands belief, it 
might be better to say that the will commands acceptance (Michon, 
2012, 81-3)."° We commit ourselves to regarding these matters as 
true, to taking them as premises in any relevant process of reasoning, 
whether theoretical or practical (Cohen, 1989, 368). But since this is 
not a distinction Aquinas makes, I shall continue to talk, as he does, 
of “belief.” 

Precisely how the will commands the intellect to believe (or accept) is 
not immediately clear. There must be something that motivates the will 
and brings about the submission of the intellect (DV 14.2). It is important 
to note that Aquinas distinguishes two kinds of motivations, a distinc- 
tion that emerges in his Commentary on the Gospel of St John."® 


Three things lead us to faith in Christ. First, natural reason. ...Second, the tes- 
timony of the Law and the Prophets. ... Third, the preaching of the Apostles and 
others.... But when a person has been led [to faith], then she... believes not on 
account of any of these things: not on the basis of natural reason, nor the testi- 
mony of the law, nor the preaching of others, but solely on the basis of the truth 
itself. (In Io. 5.2 §662) 


** A failure to recognize this fact leads Richard Swinburne to attribute to Aquinas an 
implausible kind of belief voluntarism (Swinburne, 1981, 102). The act of faith is certainly 
voluntary, for Aquinas, but this becomes a more plausible view if it is thought of as an act 
of acceptance. 

‘© Thave abbreviated this as In Io. and cited passages by lecture, section, and paragraph. 
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I shall describe the first kind of motivation as that which predisposes the 
will to believe and the second as that which underlies the act of faith itself” 


2.4.1 PREDISPOSING FACTORS 


Let’s start with that which predisposes the will to believe.’* We may be pre- 
disposed to believe by rational arguments in support of the faith (III Sent. 
24.1.3; Jenkins, 1997, 189). Indeed a willingness to at least entertain the idea 
of God’s existence seems required in order to make the act of faith (2.4.2). 
But as we have seen, Aquinas holds that such arguments are insufficient to 
bring about faith (ST 2a-2ae 6.1). It follows that there must be something 
other than evidence and arguments that leads us towards belief, something 
that motivates the will as well as the intellect. 

Aquinas sometimes suggests that what motivates the will is a realiza- 
tion that belief is appropriate, that it is, in some sense, what we ought to 
do. The “ought” here seems to be one of practical reason: we want a goal 
and realize that accepting these beliefs is the only way of achieving it. As 
Aquinas writes, 


we are moved to believe what someone says because the reward of eternal life 
is promised to us if we believe; and the will is moved by this reward to assent to 
the things that are said, even though the intellect is not moved by what is under- 
stood. (DV 14.1) 


This desire for what God has promised is already the result of God’s 
grace (Shanley, 2002, 33; Rosental, 2011, 107). But given this desire, 
belief would seem appropriate, since it is a necessary step to obtaining 
what God has promised. As Aquinas writes in his Commentary on the 
Sentences (of Peter Lombard), 


when goods are proposed to someone, first he wants them; second, he wants to 
cleave to them; third, he wants to hope for them; and fourth he wants to believe 
them; so that by believing he may thus hope, love, and possess. (III Sent. 23.2.5; 
Shanley, 2002, 33)” 


” Tf I depart from some other recent commentators on Aquinas, it is in making this 
distinction clear, although it is also found in Rosental (2011, 109, 121). 

8 We could not, or at least should not, will to believe what we know to be false (cf. ST 
1a-2ae 19.5). It follows that a necessary condition of religious faith is that the believer has 
no decisive arguments against what is believed (ST 2a-2ae 2.10 ad 2). One of the tasks of 
philosophy is to eliminate arguments of this kind (DT 2.3). 

References to Aquinas's Commentary on the Sentences are to book (indicated by a 
Roman number), distinction, question, and article. 
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Putting this in more modern terms, the assent of faith is preceded by 
a process that resembles the following (where S is the subject, the person 
coming to faith, and P is the proposition believed): 


(1) S apprehends P, 

(2) S apprehends that assenting to P would be good for S, 
(3) this leads to a desire in S to assent to P, 

(4) this leads to a choice by S to assent to P, and 

(5) this leads S to assent to P. (Rosental, 2.011,98) 


This resembles the modern “passional inclination” arguments in favor 
of a religious commitment (3.3), of the kind offered by William James. 
But it is important to note that it refers only to the motivation that predis- 
poses one to make the act of faith (DV 14.2 ad 10). It is not the motivation 
of the act of faith itself”° 


2.4.2 THE AUTHORITY OF GOD 


If such prudential considerations were what motivates the act of faith, 
religious belief could hardly escape the accusation of wish-fulfillment 
(Marshall, 2005, 13-14). The believer would be accepting something for 
no more adequate reason than that she wants it to be true. In any case, an 
act of faith made on this basis would result in nothing more than what 
Aquinas calls “unformed” faith (ST 2a-2ae 4.4, 4.5): a faith that falls short 
of being a virtue, since it lacks charity (caritas).”! To appreciate what moti- 
vates a properly religious act of faith, we must switch from the language 
of psychology to that of theology. For Aquinas, the desire for what God 
promises is already a divine gift, but faith itself is a strictly theological 
virtue, something we can attain only by divine assistance. So if the act of 
faith is a reliable way of attaining truth, it is not because it is based on evi- 
dence and argument. It is because it is brought about by the grace of God. 
What does the grace of God do, in order to bring about faith? The answer 
to this question is far from clear (Rosental, 2011, 109 n. 46), but it seems 
that the grace of God gives us a new basis for belief. This new basis renders 


°° Using Eleonore Stump’s terms (2003, 400), we could regard this as a description of 
the higher-order desire that moves the will from a state of active rejection to one of quies- 
cence, in which God’s grace can bring it to faith. 

21 The faith of demons is not, it seems, unformed faith, since even unformed faith is 
shaped by “a certain affection for the good” (ST 2a-2ae 5.2 ad 1) and is in this sense a gift of 
God (Rosental, 2011, 136, 137). 
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irrelevant any of the considerations—evidential or prudential—that may 
have predisposed us to believe. The person who makes the act of faith accepts 
what is being proposed for belief not on the basis of evidence or argument, 
but on the authority of God himself. As Aquinas writes, “the faith of which 
we are speaking does not assent to anything except because it is revealed by 
God. Hence faith is based on the Divine Truth itself” (ST 2a-2ae 1.1). 

This cannot mean that God gives us an intuitive grasp of the truth 
of the proposition, “These things are revealed by God.””* If we had an 
intuitive grasp of the truth of this proposition, the act of faith would no 
longer be voluntary, since we cannot help but accept an evident truth 
(ST 1a-2ae 17.6). If we define “evidence” as that which moves the intellect, 
independent of the will, then the believer has no more evidence than she 
did before (Shanley, 2002, 34). The grace of God does provide an inner 
light, the light of faith, which is analogous to the light by which we grasp 
mundane truths (ST 1a-2ae 109.1). This light inclines us toward what 
ought to be believed (ST 2a-2ae 1.4 ad 3). But this supernatural light is 
best understood as charity, a love for God himself. Just as the intelligible 
light of objects perceived by the senses is the form of the understand- 
ing (ST 1a-2ae 109.1), bringing about a conformity of the mind to what is 
known (ST 1a 16.2), so charity is the form of faith (ST 2a-2ae 4.5). It is char- 
ity, a love for God as first truth, which leads us infallibly towards what 
ought to be believed (ST 2a-2ae 2.10 ad 2; Rosental, 2011, 121). Left to our- 
selves, as fallen creatures, we would lack the necessary moral attitude. 
But the grace of God reshapes the will, so that we can achieve something 
we would not naturally be able to achieve (DV 22.8; Stump, 2003, 393).”* 
Rather than resisting God, we are now prepared to accept what God says, 
for no other reason than that God has revealed it.”° 


>? What Aquinas actually writes is that faith is based on the Divine Truth itself, “as on 
the means (tanquam medio).” As Jenkins (1997, 255 n. 80) points out, the suggestion seems 
to be that the believer relies on the divine truth as the middle term ina syllogism. 

> Jenkins (1997, 192) suggests this, but it seems incompatible with Aquinas’s idea that 
the act of faith remains voluntary. 

*4 This is, of course, the background to David Hume’s ironical remark that “the 
Christian Religion not only was at first attended with miracles, but even at this day cannot 
be believed by any reasonable person without one” (Hume, 1902, 131 [§101]). On Aquinas’s 
view, faith is indeed a miracle, indeed “the greatest of miracles,” as he calls it in the 
Summa contra Gentiles (book 1, qu. 6; Jenkins, 1997, 173-4). 

> An implication of my interpretation of Aquinas is that (at least in human beings) 
faith always begins as formed faith, but I know of no passage in Aquinas that excludes this 
idea and it seems a plausible view (Rousselot, 1990, 73 n. 8). 
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Followers of Aquinas are well aware that, if this were supposed to be an 
argument, it would be blatantly circular. It would rely on the divine ori- 
gin of what is believed in order to justify belief in it (De Broglie, 1953, 360 
n. 25). Defenders of this view respond that, since it is not an argument, 
this objection does not apply (Hervé, 1935, 350; Garrigou-Lagrange, 1965, 
74).’° Even if we grant this point, however, Aquinas’s attitude seems 
question-begging, particularly if one of the propositions one accepts by 
faith is that God exists. The act of faith involves accepting what is pro- 
posed because to do so is pleasing to God (DV 14.9 ad 9). But a person can- 
not hold that belief would be pleasing to God unless she already believes 
God exists. 

As we might expect, Aquinas is well aware of this objection and his 
response is revealing. 


Someone can begin to believe what he had not previously believed but had rather 
only feebly considered (quod prius non credebat, sed debilius extimabat). Hence 
it is possible that that prior to believing God exists, a person could have consid- 
ered that God exists (extimaverit Deum esse) and that it is pleasing to God that he 
should believe God exists. In this way a man can believe that God exists because 
such a belief pleases God, even though this is not an article [of faith] but anteced- 
ent to an article [of faith] because it is demonstratively proven. (DV 14.9 ad 9)”” 


Before the act of faith, a person needs to have a degree of belief in God’s 
existence in order that she may be predisposed to receive the gift of faith. 
But there are two points to be noted here. The first is that this degree of 
belief may fall short of a firm conviction (Shanley, 2002, 25). Aquinas 
believes that there are demonstrative arguments in favor of God’s exist- 
ence. But nothing more is required here than a conviction that the exist- 
ence of God has some degree of probability (De Broglie, 1953, 371). The 
second point is while this prior state may be the result of evidence, the 
evidence merely predisposes the person to believe (2.4.1). It does not relate 
to the act of faith itself, the sole motivation for which is a love for God, as 
first truth. 


°° Plantinga offers a similar response to the same objection, when directed at his 
so-called “Reformed Epistemology” (Plantinga, 2000, 352). 

°7 The translation here is my own, although I have followed Shanley (2002, 25) in trans- 
lating debilius extimabat as “feebly considered.” Jenkins (1997, 199) argues for a translation 
of eo quod sit placitum Deoas “in the manner which is pleasing to God,” but I have retained 
the customary translation of “because it is pleasing to God.” 
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While this is a carefully worked out response, it does not entirely dis- 
pose of the question-begging objection. Even if it is true that we have evi- 
dence that rationally predisposes us to believe, the act of faith itself is 
not based on evidence of this kind. It is based on our love for God and 
a conviction that what he says is to be believed. But what gives us confi- 
dence that this particular moral disposition—a love for God—is a reli- 
able means of attaining truth? It is surely reliable only on the assumption 
that it has been brought about by God himself. Divine revelation might 
seem to be “self-authenticating,” to use John Calvin’s phrase (Calvin, 
1961, 80). But it will appear so only to someone who stays safely within the 
charmed circle of faith (Barth, 1956, 535). I shall come back to this objec- 
tion shortly (4.2). 


25 Faith and Certainty 


It should now be clear that if religious faith (as understood by Aquinas) is 
a form of belief, it is a very peculiar one. Like other forms of belief (as dis- 
tinct from knowledge), it does not involve insight into the truth of what 
is believed. We do not believe because we have a grasp—either intuitive 
or by way of reasoned argument—of the facts that make that belief true. 
Yet unlike other instances of belief it enjoys a degree of assent, a degree of 
certainty, which is greater than any form of knowledge. 

That last point is worth highlighting. Religious faith, on Aquinas’s 
view, gives rise to a greater degree of certainty than any intellectual 
insight or reasoned argument. When medieval writers speak about 
certainty, what they are speaking about is firmness of assent. In gen- 
eral, a proposition can be described as certain when it is one to which 
we give our assent without any serious thought that we might be mis- 
taken (cf. DV 14.1). There are, however, degrees of certainty. One can 
give one’s assent to two different propositions—say, that “fire is hot” 
and that “whole is greater than any of its parts’—without fear of being 
wrong in either case. But one can have a greater degree of confidence 
about the second proposition than about the first. One can at least con- 
ceive of a fire that is not hot, while one cannot conceive of a whole that 
is not greater than any of its parts. For Aquinas, however, no degree of 
certainty can match that which is provided by God’s word. As Aquinas 
writes, “the believer assents more firmly to those things which belong 
to faith than even to the first principles of reason” (I Sent. 1.3; Jenkins, 
1997, 167-8; Marshall, 2005, 17). 
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This means that faith yields a greater degree of certainty than any of 
the sciences, except (of course) theology itself. Aquinas freely admits that 
these claims regarding the certainty of faith may seem counter-intuitive. 
One might expect that those matters we accept on faith are Jess certain 
than those known by natural reasoning. In the sciences we can grasp 
the reasons why things are as they are, whereas in the case of Christian 
doctrines we lack this insight. What is accepted on faith remains mys- 
terious, since it speaks of matters that surpass human understanding. 
Nonetheless, even if we cannot fully understand what is believed or grasp 
why it is true, we accept it with a degree of confidence that human rea- 
son can never attain, because of its divine origin (ST 2a-2ae 4.8; Rosental, 
2011, 134-5; Jenkins, 1967, 167-8). 

It follows, too, that the doctrines revealed by God can be used to judge 
claims to knowledge arising from human reason, for a demonstration that 
takes as its premises an article of faith will trump any argument of merely 
human origin (ST 1a 1.6 ad 2). There may be, for instance, excellent rea- 
sons to accept some scientific theory. But if this theory contradicts what 
scripture teaches, then it is the scientific theory that must give way. Why? 
Because scripture enjoys nothing less than divine authority, whereas the 
sciences enjoy a lesser degree of authority, that ofnatural reason. In general, 
any scientific conclusion that is contrary to scripture “must be condemned 
as false” (ST 1a 1.6 ad 2). Or, as Aquinas puts it more colorfully, a conclusion 
contrary to the faith is to be “spewed out.”** Since what we know by faith 
enjoys a greater degree of certainty than what we know by natural reason, 
“natural reason should be subservient to faith” (ST 1a 1.8 ad 2). 

From what does the certainty of faith arise? It arises not from any new 
arguments or evidence, but from what it is we commit ourselves to, in 
making the act of faith. We commit ourselves to taking the propositions 
in which we believe as utterly certain, since they are divinely revealed. We 
may not feel certain about the truths to which we assent, in the way in 
which we would if we had a decisive proof.”® But this lack of insight into 
the truth of what is believed does not, and may not, amount to doubt. On 


8 Aquinas, Commentary on Colossians 2:9 $96 (cited in Marshall 2005, p. 33 n. 80). As 
Marshall notes, the allusion here is to Rev. 3:16. 

° Ttake this to be what Aquinas meant when he wrote that in the case of faith the move- 
ment of discursive thought “has not yet been put to rest” as it is when we have a decisive 
proof, so that the believer can experience “a movement...to the contrary of that which 
he holds with absolute firmness” (motus de contrario eius quod firmissime tenet; DV 14.1). 
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the contrary, Aquinas insists that the assent of the will must be unwaver- 
ing: the believer accepts these truths firmissime (DV 14.1). Another medi- 
eval thinker, Peter Abelard (1079-1142), held that “through doubt we come 
to inquiry, and through inquiry we perceive the truth” (Abelard, 1977, 
103). But this is not Aquinas’s view, at least in matters of religion. When it 
comes to religious faith, doubt is a vice, not a virtue: “the one who doubts 
in matters of faith is an unbeliever” (In Io. 5.2 $662). Doubt is simply 
incompatible with faith, a doctrine echoed by later Christian thinkers.*° 


3. Aquinas and the Moderns 


It should be clear by now that what Aquinas means by faith is very dif- 
ferent from the conceptions of religious belief discussed by modern 
philosophers. There are a number of differences, but they all stem from 
differing conceptions of the grounds on which one believes. 


3.1 Evidentialist Views 


As we have seen, evidentialist thinkers hold that a rational agent should 
proportion belief to the evidence, religious belief being no exception to this 
rule. Even if religious belief is a form of belief on testimony, indeed divine 
testimony, we need good reason to think that there exists such a testimony, 
that it is reliable, and that we have understood it correctly. As John Locke 
realized, this view effectively collapses the distinction between faith and 
reason. Religious belief is simply “an assent founded on the highest rea- 
son” (Locke, 1846, 510). This is not Aquinas’s view. Aquinas may produce 
arguments that he regards as supporting the act of faith, at least to some 
degree. They can even contribute to predisposing us to believe. But these 
arguments do not form the basis of his act of faith. On Aquinas’s view, an 
act of believing that based itself on such arguments would not be religious 
at all. It would have no more merit than the faith of demons. 

Some philosophers have attributed an evidentialist view of faith to 
Aquinas.** They accept that the religious act of faith goes beyond reason, 


°° See e.g. the remarks of John Henry (Cardinal) Newman (1801-90), who wrote that 
“the Church does not allow her children to entertain any doubt of her teachings,” since 
“faith is incompatible with doubt” (1892, 215) or those of a more recent theologian, Avery 
Dulles (1918-2008), who insists that faith requires “firmness of conviction” and is incom- 
patible with regarding what is believed as “merely probable” (Dulles, 1994, 230). 

*? See e.g. Anthony Kenny (1992, 43) and Terence Penelhum (1977, 144). 
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since it deals with matters we could never know without revelation. But 
they also insist that for Aquinas it is based on reasons, the reasons that 
lead us to see that these truths are revealed by God. This interpreta- 
tion of Aquinas is untenable, since it contradicts a number of his clearly 
expressed views. If the religious act of faith were meant to be the result 
of decisive arguments that God has revealed the matters believed, this 
would make nonsense of Aquinas’s idea that faith requires an act of the 
will, for he makes it clear that the intellect cannot help but accept evident 
truths (ST 1a-2ae 17.6; DV 14.1). If, on the other hand, the act of faith were 
meant to be the result of persuasive arguments (that fall short of demon- 
stration), this would make nonsense of the idea that the act of faith has 
a degree of certainty that merely human reasoning could never attain.” 

Aquinas does have a doctrine of what he calls the “preambles of faith” 
(praeambula fidei). This phrase refers to matters relating to God that can 
be known by human reason (ST 1a 2.2 ad 1).** But the phrase should not 
be understood as referring to rational arguments that form the basis of 
one’s faith.** It has to do, rather, with certain rationally demonstrable 
claims that are taken for granted in theology. As Aquinas writes in the De 
Trinitate, the preambles are 


truths about God that are proved by natural reason, for example, that God exists, 
that he is one, and other truths of this sort about God or creatures proved in phi- 
losophy and presupposed by faith. (DT 2.3; Shanley, 2002, 24) 


Such philosophical proofs may initially attract someone to the faith, 
but knowledge of such proofs is “neither necessary nor sufficient for an 
individual’s coming to belief in God” (Shanley, 2002, 21). Indeed such 
proofs are irrelevant when it comes to the act of faith itself. As we have 
seen, Aquinas believes we should accept on the authority of God even 
those matters that we could know by reason (2.3). 


3.2 Non-Evidentialist Views 


As I noted in my introductory remarks, not all modern philosophers 
of religion are evidentialists. Some hold that the act of faith does not 


*» For other arguments against an evidentialist interpretation, see Jenkins, 1997, 163-75. 

* For other relevant passages, see De Broglie (1953, 343-4). 

** This was the central point of the ground-breaking article by De Broglie (1953), which 
tried to correct what had been, and (among philosophers) remains, a widespread misun- 
derstanding of Aquinas. 
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require evidence and argument. On this view, religious beliefs enjoy a 
kind of prima facie justification: a person to whom religious doctrines 
seem true is entitled to hold them until given reason to believe they are 
false. But if Aquinas’s view of faith is not evidentialist, nor does it corre- 
spond to these modern, non-evidentialist views. What Plantinga offers 
with his Reformed Epistemology may be an “Aquinas-Calvin” account 
of warrant (Plantinga, 2000, 168), but it is not an Aquinas-Calvin 
account of faith. 

Here’s a first difference. Aquinas holds that my belief or unbelief is 
something for which I can be held morally responsible. Even if I am able 
to believe only because of God’s grace, I am free to refuse that grace and 
such an action would be morally blameworthy. Indeed a wilful refusal to 
believe is (as we have seen) the greatest of sins (ST 2a-2ae 10.3 ad 3). There 
is a twofold contrast here with what Plantinga calls “properly basic” 
beliefs. First, properly basic beliefs are not voluntary (Plantinga, 2000, 
172). [cannot conceive of choosing to believe there is no coffee cup on my 
desk, when it appears to me that there is and I have no reason to doubt it. 
Secondly, even ifI could bring myself to refrain from forming this belief, 
this fact would have no moral implications. Someone might consider me 
crazy if I did not believe there was a coffee cup on my desk, but no one 
would consider I was wicked. 

Here’s a second difference. Aquinas does not think that a properly reli- 
gious act of faith is defeasible. On the contrary, it is a commitment that 
should not be subjected to the kind of rational scrutiny that could under- 
mine it. After the act of faith is made, reason has no sway against it. But 
this is not how modern philosophers present religious belief, even when 
that belief is considered to be properly basic. Plantinga, for instance, 
assumes that Christian faith is defeasible, at least in principle, by a suf- 
ficiently strong atheistic argument (Plantinga, 2000, 462). (He denies 
there are any successful arguments of this kind, but that is a separate 
question.) For Aquinas, however, the fundamentals of Christian faith are 
not open to discussion in this way. Aquinas certainly regards philosophy 
as a useful tool for the theologian, one of its roles being that of countering 
arguments against the faith (DT 2.3). But since what Christians believe is not 
derived from reason, it cannot be defeated by rational arguments (Byrne, 
1968, 160). Faced with an apparently successful argument against the faith, 
the believer’s duty is not to abandon her belief, but to find some way of coun- 
tering the argument. 
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3.3 Passional Inclination Views 


There is one modern view of religious belief that comes close to Aquinas’s 
conception, namely the passional inclination view of religious commitment. 
As I noted earlier, Swinburne supplements his evidential arguments with 
a pragmatic argument of this kind. He argues that a rationally defensible 
religious commitment requires nothing more than a strong desire for the 
goods that religion offers coupled with a “weak belief,” that is to say, a belief 
that a particular religious path is more likely than any other to lead to their 
attainment (Swinburne, 1981, 141-2, 163-4). But for a more carefully worked 
out argument of this kind, we can turn to John Bishop’s recent defence of a 
William James-style variety ofa religious commitment. 

At the heart of this view is the idea of a “doxastic venture.” Bishop 
accepts that there is a general presumption in favour of evidential- 
ism: the idea that we are entitled to act on a belief only if we have 
adequate evidence of its truth (Bishop, 2007, 123, 145, 178). But he also 
thinks there are circumstances in which this prima facie obligation 
does not apply. At least some kinds of religious beliefs, he argues, may 
be exceptions to the evidentialist rule, under the appropriate condi- 
tions. First, it must be impossible (in principle) to decide if such beliefs 
are true or false on evidential grounds (Bishop, 2007, 129-34). Secondly, 
the choice to commit oneself to live by these beliefs must be a genu- 
ine option: one that is (in William James’s terms) living, forced, and 
momentous (Bishop, 2007, 125-8). Thirdly, both one’s motivation for 
taking the beliefs to be true and the beliefs themselves must be mor- 
ally acceptable (Bishop, 2007, 163-5). In these circumstances, Bishop 
argues, a doxastic (or “sub-doxastic”) faith-venture is defensible.** If 
we find ourselves holding such religious beliefs for “passional” rea- 
sons, we are entitled to take them to be true in our practical reasoning, 
even though we recognize that they lack adequate evidential support 
(Bishop, 2007, 165). 

Bishop’s view resembles that of Aquinas in two respects. First, it sees 
the act of faith as something more than simple propositional belief. 
Simple belief cannot be directly willed, but the act of faith is a voluntary 


°° A subdoxastic faith-venture would involve taking the propositions in question to be 
true in one’s practical reasoning while lacking the (passionally caused) belief that they are 
true (Bishop, 2007, 24-5). Since the key ethical issue involves the permissibility of acting 
as if they were true, the same argument applies. 
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act. Faith is a voluntary act since it is an act of acceptance: we choose to 
act on what we believe (Bishop, 2007, 34-5).°° Secondly, Bishop’s view, like 
Aquinas’s, also holds that faith can be brought about by non-evidential 
factors, namely a “passional inclination” toward the doctrines in ques- 
tion. Such factors can legitimately ground a religious commitment, even 
in the absence of adequate evidence. 

Yet the passional inclination view is not identical with that of Aquinas. 
First, the non-evidential factors Bishop describes are not identical with 
the moral dispositions that Aquinas sees as decisive. Bishop describes 
them as “passional causes,” using this phrase very broadly. It includes 
“any cause of a belief other than a cause that provides the believer with 
evidence for its truth” (2007, 24). The kind of moral dispositions that 
Aquinas believes should move the will are merely a subset of this cate- 
gory. A similar remark may be made about the prudential considerations 
that Swinburne sees as significant, which arise from the desire to attain 
the goals of religion. 

It is worth noting, too, that prudential considerations relate to what 
Aquinas regards as only the first step in the genesis of faith, that which 
predisposes one to believe. On Aquinas’s view, a (divinely inspired) 
desire for what God has promised may initially attract a person to the 
truths that are later believed (2.4.1). But the motivation for the act of faith 
itself is no longer prudential. It is strictly theological: one believes what 
God has revealed for the sole reason that he has revealed it. 

A further difference between Aquinas’s view and these modern con- 
ceptions has to do with the moral considerations that attend the act of 
faith. As we have seen, for Aquinas wilful unbelief is sinful. Moreover, 
the commitment made in faith excludes any possibility of doubt, since it 
rests on the authority of God himself (2.5). But the modern “passional incli- 
nation” view makes much weaker claims. First, it represents nothing more 
than a permissibility thesis (Swinburne, 1981, 142): it suggests that, while the 
act of faith is ethically permissible, it is not obligatory (Bishop, 2007, 149). 
A stronger version might argue that making some faith venture is morally 
obligatory, but would still leave its character open (Bishop, 2007, 224-5). 
Secondly, the doxastic faith-venture that modern philosophers defend lacks 


36 This is also true of Swinburne’s view, where faith involves a free choice to act on the 
assumption that a particular set of beliefs in true, in order to obtain (if possible) the goals 
of religion (Swinburne, 1981, 200). 
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the firmness of conviction that Aquinas sees as essential to faith. Indeed, 
Bishop insists that a doxastic venture must remain revisable, at least in prin- 
ciple, since it rests on fallible human judgments (Bishop, 2007, 148, 168). 
Thirdly, the modern view is pluralist in what it endorses. A commitment to 
Christianity, for example, might meet the required conditions. But so might 
a commitment to some other faith, such as Islam, or even to a naturalistic 
worldview (Bishop, 2007, 149, 210). This is certainly not a view that Aquinas 
would countenance. 


4. Towards an Evaluation 


It might be argued that Aquinas’s view of faith is merely a historical curi- 
osity, of little interest today. But although it is rarely discussed by philoso- 
phers, there is reason to think it remains influential. Few Christians will 
have read Aquinas, but since his view is widely shared by theologians they 
may have absorbed it “by osmosis.”*” Even if their view is not derived from 
Aquinas, what Aquinas says may remain an accurate description of the way 
in which they actually believe. 


4.1 Explanatory Power 


If religious beliefs are held in the manner in which Aquinas describes, it 
would explain a number of otherwise puzzling facts. First, it would account 
for the prevalence of what appears to be circular reasoning in religious con- 
texts (Pyysiainen, 2003, 116), the fact that theologians often follow Aquinas 
in appealing to an assumed divine revelation in order to justify belief in that 
revelation (McGrath, 1972, 146).°® Secondly, it would explain why religious 
beliefs are held with a degree of confidence that greatly exceeds what the 
available evidence would warrant, allowing an act of faith to transform 
mere opinion into unwavering conviction (2.4.2). Finally, it would also 
explain the suspicion, entertained by many atheists, that theistic arguments 
are post hoc rationalizations, being produced to defend a faith that has quite 
different grounds. 


°” The phrase comes from a letter written by Flannery O’Connor to John Hawkes in 
1961, in which she remarks that she is a Thomist “three times removed,” who “does not 
read Latin or St Thomas but gets it by osmosis” (1979, 439). 

8 William Wainwright argues that such circular reasoning is defensible (1995, 117-23), 
but even if it is, it is best understood as reflecting a view of faith that resembles that of 
Aquinas. 
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That last suspicion seems to have some basis. At least one prominent 
theistic philosopher insists that, while arguments and evidence can have 
an apologetic role, they do not form the basis of a Christian’s faith (Craig, 
2008, 46). Nor can rational arguments be permitted to undermine the 
faith. Reason has a “ministerial” role, serving the faith, not a “magiste- 
rial” one, in which it stands in judgment over it (Craig, 2008, 47-8). Those 
who think that philosophy involves an open-minded process of inquiry, 
in which all positions are subject to critical scrutiny,” will see this atti- 
tude as regrettable. But to someone who holds to Aquinas’s view of faith, 
it will seem entirely appropriate. It does, of course, have a striking impli- 
cation: that those who criticize theistic arguments have little chance of 
undermining their opponents’ beliefs. What they are criticizing would 
be little more than a facade of rationality, which the believer has con- 
structed to hide a commitment that barely counts as rational at all. 


4.2 Defending Aquinas 


It may be, however, that my last remark is premature. First, even if the 
arguments Christian philosophers produce bear little relation to the 
grounds on which they believe, such arguments must be dealt with on 
their own terms. Secondly, it may be that Aquinas’s view of faith can 
itself be defended. What Aquinas is arguing, in more general terms, is 
that the possession of a certain kind of attitude is a necessary condition 
for the formation of a true belief. Iam using the term “attitude” here in 
the same manner as social psychologists, to refer to a particular affective 
and behavioral response to an object, person, event, or symbol (Vaughan 
and Hogg, 2002, 109). Attitudes, so understood, would include virtues, 
which on Aquinas’s view are “habits which dispose us in a lasting way 
to perform good actions” (Gilson, 1994, 259). Faith, as we have seen, is a 
theological virtue. 

A central feature of Aquinas’s view is the idea that in matters religious 
adopting a particular attitude is a necessary condition for the attainment 
of a true belief. The attitude involved is caritas, a love for God as the one 
who reveals the propositions that are to be believed. The idea is not obvi- 
ously implausible, for we often regard particular attitudes as obstacles to 
attaining true beliefs. A person with a deeply rooted prejudice against 
African-Americans may be unable to make a balanced judgment about 


3° Fora recent defence of this view, see Hare 2006. 
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the presidency of Barack Obama. Someone who is determined to believe 
that all modern art is bunkum will find it difficult to appreciate Pablo 
Picasso’s cubist paintings. But we can still ask why the adoption of a par- 
ticular attitude might be a requirement for attaining a true belief. More 
precisely, what connection would need to exist between an attitude anda 
belief for the former to be a necessary condition for the latter? 

One obvious possibility is that the attitude and the belief are con- 
nected conceptually. Such a connection would exist in the case of moral 
beliefs, given certain meta-ethical views. If, for instance, “a moral judge- 
ment reports or represents the feelings that an impartial spectator would 
have” (Mackie, 1980, 66), then it will be most easily grasped by an impar- 
tial spectator. No surprises here. But the attitude and the belief could also 
be connected causally. A causal connection would mean that the attitude 
in question forms part of a mechanism or process that produces a true 
belief. 

Such a causal connection could itself take two forms. It could be the 
case thata particular attitude is required in order to recognize and rightly 
assess the relevant evidence. This may be what Aristotle meant when he 
wrote that “anyone who is to listen intelligently to lectures about what is 
noble and just... must have been brought up in good habits.”*° But this 
does not seem to be what Aquinas has in mind, for it is not necessary, 
on his view, that a believer should understand the arguments in support 
of the faith. What Aquinas has in mind is an “externalist” connection. 
The attitude in question is a necessary condition for the operation of a 
mechanism that brings about faith, namely the grace of God at work in 
our hearts.*? 

The problem here arises if we ask for evidence that there exists such a 
mechanism. On Aquinas’s account, our knowledge of the mechanism is 
one of the true beliefs to which the appropriate attitude gives rise.** This 
is what I have called the question-begging aspect of Aquinas’s account. 
There are those who have argued that a circularity of this kind is not nec- 
essarily vicious and may be unavoidable (Wainwright, 1995, 117-23). But 


*° Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1.3 (Ethica Nicomachea 1095), as translated by W. D. 
Ross. 

“ As Jenkins puts it, Aquinas’s view of the act of faith is a “supernatural externalist” 
one, insofar as it holds that the act of faith is brought about by the grace of God (1997, 186). 

*? We can see the resemblance here to Plantinga’s view, although Plantinga is content 
with a conditional conclusion: that if Christian faith is true, then it is warranted. 
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a defender of Aquinas need not endorse this view. She could hold that 
this is the role of the arguments in support of the faith. Such arguments 
do not form the basis of the act of faith, but they could provide some 
independent evidence in support of the propositions believed. Even if we 
grant this, however, there remains the problem of certainty (2.5). While 
such arguments could lend some support to the act of faith, they cannot 
justify the degree of confidence that Aquinas holds should attend it. 

There is, no doubt, much more to be said here, but the present chapter 
is not the place in which to say it. Its main thrust has been to argue that 
Aquinas’s view of faith is very different from the conception of religious 
belief defended by many contemporary theistic philosophers. If modern 
philosophers put forward a different view of religious belief from that 
traditionally found among Christian theologians, they are surely free to 
do so. But it would be helpful, at least to their opponents, if they were to 
acknowledge this fact, for there is reason to think that the theologians’ 
view is widely shared. There would be little point in criticizing a view 
of religious faith that bears little relation to that found among believers. 
Philosophical discussions of religious faith are an interesting intellectual 
exercise, but they may shed little light on the actual phenomenon of reli- 
gious belief. 
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4 
Religion on the Cheap 


Laura W. Ekstrom 


In this chapter Iargue that it is not sensible to livea religious life ofa certain 
sort without maintaining that the claim, “God exists,” realistically con- 
strued, is true. I work to pin down what seems problematic, non-sensible, 
or troubling about a person’s living religiously in the absence of a meta- 
physical commitment to the existence of God. Further I argue that there 
are significant costs associated with rejecting the claim that the proposi- 
tion, “God exists,” realistically construed, is true but that one who does so 
should absorb those costs rather than getting religion on the cheap. 


1. A Religious Life 


The title of my chapter comes from a passage in Howard Wettstein’s 
recent book, The Significance of Religious Experience, in which he 
explores and explains his embrace of a religious life. Wettstein counts 
himself among “the traditional practitioners of religion”’ and yet con- 
tends that “religious life of a traditional kind is coherent without spe- 
cial metaphysical commitments.” His orientation in philosophy he 
describes as “naturalistic,” rejecting the existence of supernatural agents 
and entities.* He reports that he has a friend, an Israeli academic, who, 
in Wettstein’s words, “thinks I must be cheating. He left religious life 
roughly when I did, and he now both longs for it and cannot stand the 


' Wettstein, 2012, 3. ? Wettstein, 2012, 214. 

> He writes, “I wish to challenge the view, accepted by theists and atheists alike, that 
the sort of religious life I have described, with God at its heart, involves commitment to 
the supernatural and thus the denial of naturalism.” (p. 48). He also holds that “the usual 
supernaturalist religious metaphysics provides a misleading picture of what the game is 
all about.” (p. 7) 
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thought of it... My sense is that I drive him nuts since I seem to be seriously 
in touch with religion, and yet I get it on the cheap: without metaphysical 
commitment.”* Wettstein denies the usual picture of religious life as sitting 
atop a distinctive metaphysical foundation, one that stands in need of epis- 
temological justification. 

What is it to live a religious life that does not sit atop a distinctive meta- 
physical foundation itself in need of epistemological justification? In this 
chapter I struggle to understand and evaluate this idea and this way of 
life. One might point out, from the start, that my concern is insufficiently 
focused. What counts as living a religious life depends, in part, on what 
counts asa religion, which is a fraught matter.’ It also depends on what qual- 
ifies a person as someone who is “living” a religious life. (Is attendance at a 
service of worship once a year sufficient? Must one pray daily?) And there 
are other concerns. For instance, what do I mean in using such terms as 
“sensible,” “troubling,” or “problematic”? And does one count as metaphysi- 
cally committed to the existence of God if one is a theological antirealist? 

Regarding “religion,” there are, of course, various characterizations 
proposed by theologians and philosophers, including William James’s 
understanding of religion as “the feelings, acts, and experiences of indi- 
vidual men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves to stand 
in relation to whatever they may consider the divine.”® This characteri- 
zation is rather broad, as are recent definitions proposed as US courts 
have sought to interpret the First Amendment. Prior to the twentieth 
century, Supreme Court decisions characterized religion as theistic and, 
in some judicial opinions, particularly Christian,’ but later the Court’s 
conception widened. In the 1961 case Torcaso v. Watkins, the Court rec- 
ognized nontheistic religions and accorded First Amendment protection 
to them.’ In United States v. Seeger (1965), Seeger had been convicted for 


* Wettstein, 2012, 210. 

° Josh Gert suggested to me that it is possible to be religious without adhering to any 
religion. I suppose one might be a theist or might be “spiritual” without adhering to any 
religion, but the way I understand the term “religious” implies that one participates to 
some extent in the practices and community of one or more religions. 

© James, 1902, 31. 

7 In United States v. MacIntosh, the Court wrote, “We are a Christian people, according 
to one another the equal right of religious freedom, and acknowledging with reverence the 
duty of obedience to the will of God.” 283 U.S. at 625 (1931). 

* A note on the issue by Justice Black opened debate about e.g. “secular humanism” 
and whether it is inherently religious. Justice Black himself listed Buddhism, Taoism, and 
secular humanism as instances of religion. 
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refusing induction during the Vietnam War, basing his opposition to 
war on his “belief in and devotion to goodness and virtue for their own 
sakes, and a religious faith in a purely ethical creed.”’ The Court, stating 
that its conception of religion was akin to those of modern theologians, 
such as Paul Tillich’s understanding of religion as “ultimate concern,” 
held that religion includes cases in which a sincere and meaningful belief 
occupies in the life of its possessor a place parallel to the place held by 
God in the lives of other persons; the religion or religious concept need 
not include belief in the existence of God to be within the scope of the 
First Amendment. This “parallel place” conception appears too broad. 
Lower courts have addressed the matter, including the 1979 United States 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, case Malnak v. Maharishi (Yogi), which 
decided that “Transcendental Meditation” can be a religious practice, 
even though it does not explicitly include or require belief in a transcend- 
ent deity. In the case, Judge Adams suggested that to qualify as a religion 
the set of the ideas at issue must concern ultimate questions and must 
be comprehensive, and there must be structural features present, such as 
ceremonies, rituals, and hierarchical organization. There are a number 
of questions one might raise for this conception. 

Given the breadth of practices and systems of thought that might fall 
under the term “religion” —to return to my central concern—clearly one 
might live a life that counts as religious without having any particular 
metaphysical commitments. Our question, then, should be put more 
narrowly, as follows: Is it sensible to live a life that involves religious 
practices and involvement in religious community within a religion that 
affirms the existence of God, without oneself having a commitment to 
the existence of God? 

This question is still insufficiently precise. For some, the term “God” 
is not used to refer to the God ofa traditional monotheistic religion. One 
sort of religious naturalist, for instance, might hold that, while there are 
no supernatural realms, revelations or beings, “whatever is defined as 
sacred or of ultimate value, whatever is understood as moral or amoral, 
whatever is emergently creative or any entity that can be called God is 
part of Nature.”’° This is not the sort of religious naturalism to which 


° Seeger, 380 U.S. at 166 (quoting Seeger’s letter to the draft board). 
1° <http://religiousnaturalism.info/Religious_Naturalism_Defined.html> (accessed 
Mar. 2013). 
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Wettstein subscribes, by the way; he does not want to redefine God as, 
for instance, whatever is sacred or valuable,” but instead he understands 
God as God is depicted in the Jewish tradition, on the one hand, and as 
wholly Other, on the other hand. (There are tensions between these— 
one is anthropomorphic, the other is not—but these tensions are not to 
be resolved by the religious believer, on Wettstein’s view.) Common in 
the Christian tradition of philosophical theology is an understanding of 
God as an omnipotent, omniscient, morally perfect agent. To be clear, 
I am particularly concerned here with understanding a life lived reli- 
giously within a traditional monotheistic religion, such as Christianity 
or Judaism. 

What about the living aspect of “a religious life’—what is it to have a 
religious life? Obviously there is room for disagreement, but I mean by 
the phrase roughly a life that intentionally and regularly includes such 
activities as attending services of worship, praying, reading texts that 
are allegedly sacred or holy as if they are sacred or holy, and integrating 
oneself into a religious community. This rough characterization does not 
provide answers to the questions of how regularly one must take part in 
the relevant activities and how deeply or fully integrated one would need 
to be in a religious community in order to count as living a religious life. 
Nonetheless it should be sufficient here. 


2. Theological Realism and Theological 
Antirealism 


It is natural to think that a faithful participant in a traditional mono- 
theistic religious community is committed to the existence of God. But 
things are not entirely straightforward, because the proposal that God 
exists is open to realist and antirealist interpretations. 

One way of drawing the distinction is something in this neighbor- 
hood: The realist holds that the thing of concern is externally related to 
human beings—it is what it is apart from human existence—whereas 


" Wettstein, while a religious naturalist, is not a religious reductionist. He explains: 
“I believe that to provide a naturalistic reduction of the concept of God is to lose some- 
thing, indeed a great deal, of what is important in the concept. My naturalism does not 
then employ any sort of reinterpretation strategy. It is the traditional terminology, tradi- 
tionally understood, that figures in the religious experience of my naturalist.” (2012, 52). 
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an antirealist claims that the thing of concern is internally related to 
human beings—it would not be what it is apart from human exist- 
ence. Theological realists give various expressions of the position, 
emphasizing metaphysical or epistemic dimensions or both. Russ 
Shafer-Landau describes theological realism in this straightforward 
manner: “Theological realism, as I will understand the term here, is 
simply theism: the view that God exists... [as] an omniscient, omnipo- 
tent, and morally perfect agent.”’* Michael Rea defines realism as fol- 
lows: “Where ‘x’ is a singular term, realism about x is the view that there 
is a y such that x = y.”** And with respect to a discipline “D”, such as 
metaphysics or theology, “realism in D is or involves interpreting the 
canonical statements of theories or doctrines in D realistically,” where 
to interpret a theory “T” realistically is “(a) to interpret T as having an 
objective truth-value...and (b) to interpret T in such a way that it has 
realist truth-conditions” (that is, it is true only if realism about the sin- 
gular terms and kind terms putatively referred to in the theory is true). 
Christopher Insole understands religious realism in this way: “Religious 
realism is the claim that truth is independent of our beliefs about truth, 
and that we can in principle hope to have true beliefs about God.” 
According to Andrew Moore and Michael Scott, theological realists 
typically hold “that religious claims represent a mind-independent reli- 
gious reality to which we have epistemic access (at least in part), and that 
religious truth should be robustly construed as a relationship between 
religious sentences and the reality that they describe.”** These charac- 
terizations may not answer all questions concerning how to understand 
the position of theological realism. Nonetheless, as I understand things, 
characteristically the theological realist believes (at least) that God 
exists “beyond” human language and religious practice or that God 
exists independently from human perception, conception, and activity. 

The position of theological antirealism is even more difficult to define, 
since a variety of views seem to fall under the term. On Moore and Scott’s 
description of theological antirealism, theological antirealists “vari- 
ously reject different components of the realist’s theory,” holding that 


2007, 311. 


8 Rea, 2007, 324. Likewise, “Where ‘F’ is a putative kind-term, realism about Fs is the 
view that there are Fs and that F is a genuine kind-term.” 
Insole, 2006, 188. 'S Moore and Scott, 2007, 1. 
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“religious statements are primarily expressive rather than genuinely rep- 
resentational; religious truths are inaccessible to us; religious truth is a 
matter of the satisfaction of internal standards of religious language (or 
‘language games’); religious claims are systematically false.”’® I take it 
that a theological antirealist might make one of the claims in Moore and 
Scott’s list but not another; for instance, the theological antirealist might 
claim that religious statements are primarily expressive rather than rep- 
resentational in nature, but not maintain that religious claims are sys- 
tematically false. If this is right, then a (different) theological antirealist 
might hold, instead, that religious claims are to be construed realistically 
but that they are all false.’” Given that opponents of theological realism 
are diverse, it is difficult to keep a particular target in focus in assess- 
ing the position. It seems the theological antirealist characteristically 
maintains that God has no existence independent of human thought and 
activity; the antirealist might hold, for instance, that God is a construct 
ora useful fiction. 

As I see things, then, the theological antirealist does not have a meta- 
physical commitment to the existence of God. The theological antireal- 
ist might think, nevertheless, that doing theology is a meaningful and 
worthwhile project, even while holding that the theories and claims 
produced by theology are not true in an objective or literal sense.'* The 
theological antirealist might believe, as well, that one can sensibly live a 
religious life while maintaining that the claim, “God exists,” realistically 
construed, is not true. 


3. My Initial Perspective 


In my view, these contentions—that doing theology is a meaningful and 
worthwhile project even though the theories produced by theology are 
not true in an objective or literal sense, and that one can sensibly live a 
religious life even while maintaining that the claim, “God exists,” real- 
istically construed, is not true—are very strange. They are strange in 


'© Moore and Scott, 2007, 1. 

” Tf this is right, then what I think of as a standard atheist counts as a theological anti- 
realist. And if holding that “religious truths are inaccessible to us” is sufficient for being a 
theological antirealist, then perhaps an agnostic counts as one, too. 

8 Tbelieve Wettstein thinks that most theology is not worthwhile, at least what is now 
done in mainstream analytic philosophical theology. 
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the sense that I find them surprising and odd, but it is worse than that. 
There is a problem in the neighborhood of rationality. It is hard for me 
to imagine living a religious life within a traditional monotheistic reli- 
gion—regularly attending worship services, offering prayers of thanks 
and supplication, reading religious texts such as the New Testament as if 
they are divinely inspired and thus sources of truth and wisdom from on 
high, integrating myself into a religious community and the social life of 
the Church—without believing that the claim “God exists,” realistically 
construed, is both true and in some measure rationally supported. That 
is, itis hard for me to imagine living such a life myself while maintaining 
self-respect. But according to some, in thinking this way I am mistaken 
or perhaps overly limited.’ 

To be sure, living a religious life without doing theistic metaphys- 
ics in any professional sense is of course coherent for one who is not a 
philosopher or a theologian. It could also be coherent for a philosopher 
or a theologian who works on what might be called non-metaphysics 
topics, professionally speaking (someone who publishes in ethics, for 
instance). But for a philosopher and indeed any thinking person to live 
religiously within a theistic religious tradition, without caring about and 
indeed having a commitment to the truth of religious doctrine, realisti- 
cally construed, and without attention to the arguments for and against 
the (human mind-independent) existence of God, in my view is intel- 
lectually problematic. To simply be warmed by religious activities and 
to use this as the ground for involvement in religious community is, to 
my mind, to exhibit a kind of lack of integrity, a failure to respect one’s 
own mind. 

Nowif one is quite sure, or thinks one has strong reason to believe, that 
God is indeed really “out there”’—really does exist regardless of human 
opinion on the matter—and, furthermore, one simply thinks that it is 
difficult to say much about the character or purposes of God, well then 
that is something else altogether: to me that sort ofa position sounds like 
the position taken bya skeptical theist in response to the problem of evil, 


Some may object that it can be self-respecting and sensible to live a religious life 
while maintaining hope, faith, desire, or some other attitude or set of attitudes concerning 
God, without a belief that the claim “God exists,” realistically construed, is both true and 
in some measure rationally supported. This response raises an interesting set of issues, 
some of which will be touched on. For further discussion see, for instance, Kvanvig, 2013, 
and Howard-Snyder, 2013. 
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but not like the position of a genuine theological antirealist. The skeptical 
theist, as I understand the position, does stake his ground as a theist— 
he makes a metaphysical commitment to the human mind-independent 
existence of God. But the theological antirealist does not make such a 
commitment. 

I’ve said that it seems to me problematic to live a religious life within 
a monotheistic religious tradition without believing that the claim “God 
exists,” realistically construed, is true. One might suggest that it can 
be morally respectable, or a good thing as assessed along the dimen- 
sion of morality, to have religion on the cheap—without the distinctive 
metaphysical commitment—insofar as one is motivated by religious 
sentiments or by religious concerns to perform morally good acts. For 
instance, if one finds one’s inspiration for donating to charities and 
extending kindness to others in one’s religion, then I suppose one might 
say that being religious is a good thing, is morally respectable, in that 
it leads to charitable and kind behavior. Of course there are cases of 
another sort, however, in which a person’s religious beliefs lead him or 
her to commit acts of violence or oppression or to hold attitudes of hatred 
and condescension. They might also lead to an objectionable sort of cul- 
tural insularity or sense of superiority. 

The initial perspective that is my central concern here, however, is 
that it is not intellectually respectable or sensible for a thinking person 
to get religion on the cheap within one of the monotheistic religions in 
the Abrahamic tradition. What is at stake is the matter of rational integ- 
rity or unity in the religious antirealist. It seems to me incoherent to live 
religiously, as if there is a God, without belief in the mind-independent 
existence of God. 

In subsequent sections I explore and challenge this initial perspective 
Ihave articulated. 


4. Making Sense of the Religious Life 
of a Non-Theist 


When one aims to think of reasons for which theological antirealists 
might go to church or to synagogue, there is no shortage of conjectures. 
They might want to see their friends. They might want to make new 
friends. They might go in order to experience being treated as someone 
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important, someone who is welcomed as an equal. They might seek to 
interrupt their daily lives on a regular basis in order to contemplate the 
mysteries of life; to take part in deliberate attentiveness; to remove the 
self from the center of things. They might want “to be part of something 
larger.” Non-theists might seek religious community out of a desire to 
learn how to share and to love. They might want to remember what is 
most important in life and to consider who they are becoming, so that 
they do not unthinkingly become or remain people they wish they 
weren't. They might integrate themselves into a religious community in 
order to get encouragement for having backbone and moral courage, for 
instance to speak out when someone tells a racist joke, not to swallow dis- 
respect from anyone, to maintain dignity. They might find that religious 
services help them learn to slow down and take time to remember the 
seasons, to see the things of value and beauty, to sing, to sit together in 
silence, to remember how to be present in the moment. They might want 
help sorting out competing values, to find which ones are likely to pro- 
mote happiness and meaning; they might seek input counter to cultural 
messages that power, consumption, and popularity are more important 
than service, compassion, and integrity. Non-theists might join religious 
communities in order to be part ofa group that works for social justice; to 
counteract homophobia and racism; to help combat poverty. They might 
want to be part of a community who can handle and accept their intel- 
lectual interests and doubts and skills, along with their pain, their grief, 
and their shame, a community that can help to hold and to transform 
these things. 

In the face of these various reasons, one might suggest that surely 
some or all of them make a religious life without metaphysical commit- 
ment to the existence of God both sensible and worthy of respect. But of 
course there remains this question: What of the matter of the truth of 
the claims asserted in the religion’s texts and doctrinal statements? What 
about the claims, for instance, that God created the world, that the Ten 
Commandments are divinely given, that Mary immaculately conceived 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was God incarnate—is one simply to ignore them 
or to pretend that they are true? Is the idea of those who live religious 
lives without commitment to the central claim, “God exists,” realistically 
construed, the following: there must be some deep and important truth 
somewhere in there (in the chosen religion, say Christianity), although 
they’re not sure exactly what it is and although they are pretty sure it is 
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not, for instance, that God really exists, and took on human form, died, 
and was resurrected as atonement for our sins? Lack of attention to and 
endorsement of the core ontological claims made by the religion’s texts 
and creeds makes an approach to a religious life motivated by the kinds 
of aims and desires identified in the previous paragraph, in my initial 
view, untenable. But this view should be further scrutinized. 


5. The Significance of Religious Experience 


I mentioned at the outset Howard Wettstein’s book, The Significance 
of Religious Experience. The book is rich, beautifully written, and very 
interesting. I find it a helpful case study, a source for attempting to under- 
stand the religious life of one who is obviously thoughtful, learned, and 
intellectually astute, and whose perspective on the central question of 
this chapter is directly opposed to my own. Perhaps, through engaging 
with it, Ican come to see my initial perspective as flawed. 

Wettstein suggests that, whereas the philosophical style of theology 
puts doctrinal belief at the center of a religious outlook, the Hebrew Bible 
does no such thing. He writes: 


If belief is not focal, what is? Standing in awe of heaven, in awe of God are the 
relevant biblical idioms. Affective matters, like awe and also love, constitute pil- 
lars of the relationship between people and God, pillars of religious life. Such 
affective matters, as opposed to metaphysical beliefs, are basic to the sort of reli- 
gious way to which I am drawn.”° 


Love for God and standing in awe of God are here depicted as central 
to religious life. Furthermore, religious naturalism, the overall outlook 
of his book, preserves the value of religious stories, their drama, their 
meaning, and their potency in forming the identity of a community. He 
writes: 


Like his theistic colleagues, the thoroughgoing religious naturalist dwells in the 
potent imagery of creation, and this makes available to him what it makes avail- 
able to the theist, the same religious resonances, the same suggestiveness about 
the human condition and human flourishing. The drama of creation, like mas- 
terful fiction, is no less powerful, no less suggestive, for its factual untruth. Not 
that the creation myth is, for the non-fundamentalist, mere fiction. This story, 


20 Wettstein, 2012, 6. 
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like others that figure centrally in the tradition, is not just a story. It is our own 
story, our own mythology... These stories play a crucial role in the continuity 
of community over time... The constellation of such stories provide, or play an 
enormous role in providing, our moral horizons, our place, and our point in the 
world.”* 


According to Wettstein, then, religious life affords one experiences of 
awe and love, and it plays a significant role in providing “our moral hori- 
zons” and a sense of our place and our point in the world. In engaging 
in religious practices, people are, among other things, identifying them- 
selves, for both themselves and others, as part of a particular cultural 
tradition. Of course this can be important to one’s sense of identity and 
one’s feeling of connection to past and future generations. 

One matter that particularly puzzles me is this: Does Wettstein get 
religion “on the cheap,” as he indicates that his friend suspects? It is, 
I think, difficult to tell. Talk of “masterful fiction” and “factual untruth” 
may suggest that clearly he does. But these phrases apply to the reli- 
gious story of creation. Perhaps Wettstein believes that God really does 
exist, but that the story of creation in the book of Genesis is only a myth. 
Consider the following passage, in which he describes the point of view 
of his opponents: 


‘The literary rendering [of scripture verses that depict God, for instance, as get- 
ting angry], so apt for the religious life as it was (and largely still is) lived, is seen 
as inadequate, as in need of translation into a non-poetic idiom, as in need of a 
metaphysical foundation and attendant epistemological support. And making 
sense of religious life comes to be seen as defending the religious metaphysics, in 
part by supplying a supporting epistemology. Which brings us to proofs of the 
existence of a God.” 


In response to that sort of perspective, according to which religious 
metaphysics requires defense and epistemic justification, Wettstein 
asks this: 


What, though, if we maintain our focus on lived experience rather than on any 
allegedly necessary metaphysical underpinning? Without a religious metaphys- 
ics and epistemology we may well be accused of not knowing of what we speak. 
But is it not a genuinely religious intuition that with respect to understanding 
God we are over our heads, that central to religious life is an intimacy, the other 
party to which is as it were seen through a glass darkly?”* 


21 22 
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This passage seems to suggest that Wettstein thinks that God is real, in 
fact, but that God is distant from us, mysterious to us, in that God’s char- 
acteristics and ways are difficult for us to discern. This seems to indicate 
that Wettstein is a religious realist of some sort. Here is a further passage 
supporting a realist interpretation of his position, a passage that imme- 
diately follows the story I quoted at the outset from which the title of this 
chapter is drawn, the mention of the friend who thinks Wettstein gets 
religion on the cheap: 


But my own prayer experience suggests something quite different. In prayer 
(when it goes well), I have the sense of the presence of the divine, of making con- 
tact. But ask me about the party on the other end and one of two things will 
happen: either I will beg to be excused for not having too much to say, or else 
we will have a very long talk about how difficult a matter it is that is in ques- 
tion...Philosophy’s contribution to our understanding of religion is in my view 
very different from that envisaged by the medievals and their followers... I want 
to begin with prephilosophic sort of understanding, one that in my view, phi- 
losophy needs to respect, even to begin with.”* 


The “prephilosophic sort of understanding” of which Wettstein 
speaks seems to be a kind of experiential contact with the divine. But 
here is the rub: it seems natural to think that a philosopher and indeed 
any thinking person would make efforts to reflect on such experience, 
to try to understand it, to seek out reasons for and against thinking that 
it is veridical, to generate considerations relating to whether or not it is 
what it seems to be. And so one might say that a failure to do so for some- 
thing that calls out for rational exploration is to exhibit a disreputable 
irrationalism. 

Wettstein replies to this line of thought as follows: 


From where I sit, the charge of irrationalism again yields to the idea of sensitivity 
to the subject matter. Were we dealing with a theoretical take on the world—the 
project of medieval philosophical theology—we would not and should not be 
satisfied with such inconsistency. On the other hand, it is hardly a liability of, 
say, love poetry that it does not portray one’s love in entirely consistent ways. If 
religion is more like the poetry of one’s life, if it is prompted by a unique kind of 
responsiveness to life—related but not reducible to aesthetic and ethical respon- 
siveness—then it is predictable, even plausible, that it involves tensions that are 
not to be resolved.”* 


24 Wettstein, 2012, 210-12. 25 Wettstein, 2012, 216-17. 
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This idea that religion is the “poetry of one’s life” seems to indicate, con- 
trary to what was just hypothesized, that Wettstein takes an antirealist 
approach to religious statements and to the existence of God. But his 
work is complicated. Consider this passage: 


[W]hen I speak of things like awe and love, I mean to speak not of mere feelings 
but of attitudes realized in the life of the agent. One who loves and stands in awe 
of God is one whose life exemplifies such ways, albeit imperfectly. Nor should 
one suppose that such modes of living—I have referred to them as affective—do 
not have a cognitive dimension. One does not simply feel awe or behave in an 
awe-inspired fashion. One stands in awe of God.”® 


It is not clear what it means to say that the love and awe of which 
Wettstein speaks have a cognitive dimension. Perhaps the sugges- 
tion is that the religious worshipper takes God to be really “out there.” 
On the other hand, perhaps Wettstein holds that one may sensibly and 
legitimately go to temple or to church and enjoy the majestic feelings, 
the experiences of awe, humility, forgiveness, and love, but not think too 
much about whether or not there is anything other than human beings 
causing those feeling and attitudes. Consider this passage from the book, 
which might help to address the question: 


I do not reject the metaphysical project as wrongheaded; I argue that religious 
life is viable in the absence of settled metaphysical beliefs. I do so by directing 
attention to other domains of human reflection and knowledge in which we 
get along quite well in the absence of clarity about what is in some sense funda- 
mental. Mathematics constitutes a striking example. Who is going to question 
the integrity of mathematics just because its epistemological and metaphysi- 
cal underpinnings are less than entirely understood?... My attitude to religion 
and religious practice has similarities to the case of mathematics...To say that 
we should not start with metaphysical questions or, even more radically as lam 
now inclined to suppose, that the usual supernaturalist religious metaphysics 
provides a misleading picture of what the game is all about, is not to diminish 
the central role of God in religious life. (Compare mathematics: the centrality of 
numbers, sets, and the like does not depend upon a person’s metaphysical views, 
or lack of them.)”” 


This presence of the word “settled”—in the sentence, “religious life 
is viable in the absence of settled metaphysical beliefs’—leaves room 
for interpretation. The assertion might be that we can simply leave the 


2© Wettstein, 2012, 6. °7 Wettstein, 2012, 7-8. 
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metaphysical questions raised by religion open, not thinking about them 
too hard or remaining unsettled despite thinking about them hard. 
Alternatively, the claim might be that we do not need to have any meta- 
physical conviction at all, in order sensibly to live a religious life. The lat- 
ter interpretation seems indicated by this line further on in the passage 
just quoted: “the usual supernaturalist religious metaphysics provides a 
misleading picture of what the game is all about.” Is the suggestion here 
that the figure of God is a useful fiction or construct? 

I am tempted to think, in the end, that Wettstein does believe he is in 
contact with a real human-mind-independent God in his religious expe- 
rience, but one that is beyond our comprehension and so one about whom 
it is pointless to engage in metaphysical and epistemological debates. On 
the other hand, as I have indicated, he does speak of religion as less a 
theoretical orientation to the world and more like “the poetry of one’s 
life.” Wettstein seems both to be skeptical about our abilities to know 
God, since God is wholly Other, and to be familiar with God through 
religious experience, rituals, and literature. And yet he says he is a natu- 
ralist, rejecting the existence of the supernatural. If he does get religion on 
the cheap, it is in the sense that he gets experiences of standing in awe of 
and love for God without commitment to the existence of a supernatural 
being who is omnipotent, omniscient, and morally perfect. 

I find subtle and intriguing Wettstein’s defense of his way of life. But in 
the subsequent sections I explain why, after study of this absorbing book 
as well as the work of other philosophers I will go on to describe, I none- 
theless maintain my initial perspective. 


6. God and Explanation 


It seems to me that Wettstein’s analogy between mathematics and reli- 
gion is inapt. I need not know whether or not numbers should be part of 
my ontology or in what sense numbers exist in order to perform math- 
ematical computations. But religious activities are not like the comput- 
ing of sums or products. We do not worship numbers. Participation 
in services of worship in traditional monotheistic religions, however, 
involves activities and attitudes of worship of a divine being that is 
claimed by the central religious doctrines and creeds to exist in fact, ina 
human-mind-independent way. Given that, of course the question must 
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be asked: what is the object of one’s religious worship? Does not one need 
to know (or have a rationally grounded conviction concerning) whether 
or not the object of one’s worship is there, in fact, external to human prac- 
tices and minds, and furthermore what it is like, in order to know (or have 
a rationally grounded conviction concerning) whether or not it is the fit 
subject of worship? The right answer to this question seems to be, yes, 
of course one does. Worship of something non-existent is silly. Worship 
of something that, or someone who, is not worthy of worship is either a 
mistake or a wrong. 

Here is another way of putting the point. Jerome Gellman inter- 
prets Wettstein as being a religious realist about God, but also a philo- 
sophical non-realist about God. It is understandable why he would say 
so: Wettstein speaks of being in contact with the divine during his reli- 
gious practices, on the one hand, and yet Wettstein states that he rejects 
a supernaturalist metaphysics and is in fact a naturalist, and he suggests 
that religious language is expressive rather than referential, on the other 
hand.”* This kind of double-mindedness is exactly my concern. Gellman 
puts the challenge to Wettstein in this way: the ideal in Judaism is to love 
God with all one’s heart, mind, and strength at all times. It is not part of 
the Jewish ideal to see oneself as in contact with God and to feel oneself 
filled with love for God while in the midst of religious practices, but at 
another time to step outside of this practice to a philosophical point of 
view, endorse atheism, and view oneself as one was back in the religious 
mode as having engaged in a pleasing (love-filled, awe-filled) game.” The 
Jewish ideal calls for a kind of single-mindedness and wholeheartedness. 

There is a consideration pertinent to religion that is an additional 
reason to resist the analogy to mathematics and to resist an antirealist 
construal of religious claims. Religious claims are used to explain and 
to justify behavior toward others and attitudes that affect others. For 
instance, religious claims affect some people’s stance on abortion and 
motivate their work for legal prohibitions on abortion. It seems to me 


*8 Gellman (2013) writes: “Wettstein’s Judaism is theater acting... When engaged [in 
religious practice], Wettstein acts and feels as if he is experiencing something real. When 
disengaged, Wettstein knows he is a naturalist and that whatever ‘truth’ there is, it is not 
metaphysical truth.” 

>? Gellman asserts: “As a traditional Jew, Wettstein has an obligation to aim for the ideal 
and thus to overcome his philosophical non-realism for the sake of the religious life.” 
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intellectually disreputable to so do out of religiously based sentiment 
concerning the sanctity of human life or from appeal to scripture, with- 
out having carefully examined the matter of whether or not God exists 
(as well as the questions of whether scripture is divinely inspired and how 
its passages ought to be interpreted) and without, furthermore, affirming 
that God does indeed exist in a human mind-independent way. 

Simon Blackburn makes the point with a different example. Consider 
the claim, “God has ordained that your land is really ours.” This claim 
does not simply express emotion, and it is not part of the system of sym- 
bols, music, poetry, and literature of religion. It is, rather, a claim that 
is meant to justify the desire for the land and to explain the existence of 
that desire. The claim functions like an appeal to legal authority. But this 
appeal can only make sense if there is a fact concerning the way things 
are that generates and grounds it. Blackburn writes: 


I do not believe you can have this justification and grounding without ontol- 
ogy. Something must be true, there must be a way of things, a fact, even ifa fact 
in heaven, to which appeal is being made. It is not a question of an orientation 
towards the world but, in the mind of the believer, the explanation ofan orienta- 
tion. And explanation takes us into the orbit of representation, and therefore the 
orbit of ontology.*° 


Given the justificatory and explanatory function of religious state- 
ments, Blackburn writes, “I do not think that a purely expressive theology 
can be used to interpret the ordinary believer in the pew.” The ordinary 
believer in the pew takes there to be a fact—namely that a supernatural 
being, God, exists “out there,” independently of human minds—that jus- 
tifies and explains her own attitudes, speech, and behaviors. 

The analogy to explanatorily useful fictions in science, such as the 
electron orbital in the atom, does not help. The scientific theory might be 
good for prediction. However, as Blackburn writes: 


[I]n the theological case there is no parallel. I cannot cite an “as if” in the same 
justificatory or explanatory role as the original appeal to the deity. I cannot 
amplify my demand for your land just by announcing that it is “as if” God had 
given it to me...the idea of an “approximation” to God having ordained the land 
for us makes no sense. Nobody could be content with the suggestion that some- 
thing a bit like God has ordained the land more or less for us.” 


3° Blackburn, 2007, 57. 31 Blackburn, 2007, 57. >? Blackburn, 2007, 58. 
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When I think of the sorts of facts, attitudes, and events for which 
God serves as an explanation for the religious believers with whom I am 
familiar, foremost are cases in which God serves as the explanation for 
blessings: why one met one’s spouse (God led us together), why one’s 
children were spared in a shooting or were healed from a serious illness 
(God protected them), why one recovered from surgery quickly (God 
answered one’s prayers). The hypothesis that God exists, realistically 
construed, also serves as an explanation for why people should behave 
well toward others, for why all people have intrinsic value, for why the 
world contains beauty and order and love. For some, God is taken to be, 
as well, the explanation and justification for why someone believes that 
God exists: because God implanted the knowledge or created us with the 
faculty for knowing Him and the desire to seek Him. 

Does an antirealist “as if” explanation make sense for the above sorts 
of events and features of oneself and of the world? Is it sensible to suggest 
that it is as if God led me to my spouse, healed and protected my children, 
and led me to the right doctors? Is it sensible to suggest that we should 
treat others well because it is as if there is a God who sees everything we 
do and think and who wants us to be virtuous? Are the following state- 
ments akin to saying that molecules combine in certain ways as if there 
were hooks and eyes on them: we should respect the dignity of persons 
because it is as if there is a God who made every human being intrin- 
sically valuable; people are loving toward each other because it is as if 
God exists and draws them together; the world is beautiful and ordered 
as if there were a God? Perhaps one will assert that religious statements 
like these are sensible, in that someone who makes them is saying that 
it is awesome and magical and wonderful that there is love, that there 
is beauty, that she found her spouse, that her children were spared, that 
persons have dignity. 

Still, the appeal to something taken by a theological antirealist to be 
fictitious undermines the force of the claims. As Blackburn writes: “Even 
in these postmodernist times, I cannot both say that I believe your baby 
was brought by the fairies, and I don’t believe in fairies. I can play along 
with the fairy fiction, or I can explain the appearance of your baby by cit- 
ing the doings of the fairies, but I cannot consistently do both.”** 


33 Blackburn, 2007, 58. 
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Blackburn also makes a different point. He argues that, unlike math- 
ematics, religion is not autonomous from philosophy, since it both “pur- 
ports to deliver philosophical results, for instance about the immortality 
of the soul, or the nature of free-will, or the notion of substance” and 
also it tries to support itself by philosophical arguments for the exist- 
ence of God. “When it does either of these things, it cannot at the same 
time claim immunity from philosophical criticism.”** I suppose that 
Wettstein’s form of religion might claim immunity from this critique, 
since Wettstein (I believe) does not think that the Jewish religion as he 
practices it delivers philosophical positions or that it should or can be 
supported by philosophical arguments. 


7. Religious Agnosticism? 


Perhaps the critiques I have emphasized apply only to atheistic religious 
antirealists and not to religious agnostics. Those who live a religious life 
engage in religious practices, such as prayer, worship, communion, and 
the recitation of creeds. Is it sensible to engage in such practices within a 
traditional monotheistic religion without assenting to the claim, “God 
exists,” realistically construed? 

Gary Gutting has defended the idea of religious agnosticism.** Gutting 
describes religions as “modes of living and of understanding.” He makes 
a distinction between religious understanding and religious knowledge. 
“Religious knowledge,” he writes, “offers a metaphysical and/or histori- 
cal account of supernatural realities that, if true, shows the operation of 
a benevolent power in the universe. The account is thought to provide 
a causal explanation of how the religion came to exist and, at the same 
time, a foundation for its morality and system of understanding.” 

Religious understanding, by contrast, is a kind of insight we find 
in religious community and in religious texts: we find there, Gutting 
suggests, insights into, and stories connecting with or reflecting, our 
experiences. For instance, we find insights into and reflections of our 
experiences of evil in the book of Job, our experiences of love in the gos- 
pel of John, and our experiences of sin and redemption in Paul’s letters. 
What we come better to understand when we read such texts is not the 


34 Blackburn, 2007, 50. °° Gutting, 2013. 
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array of causal mechanisms of the world. Rather, it is what it is like to suf- 
fer, to love, to sin, and to be redeemed. Just as we understand the horrors 
of war in a different, perhaps more visceral or emotional, way through a 
piece of art like Guernica than we know about war through learning of 
its causes and the particular facts about its battles, so too we understand 
love and morality through religion. 

In addition to offering understanding of our experiences, religion 
offers, Gutting suggests, a “way toward moral fulfillment,” and it serves, 
as well, as a source of love. It is not entirely clear what is meant by “moral 
fulfillment,” but perhaps it is a sense of being a good person, or glad- 
ness at having a blueprint for living a morally praiseworthy life. Gutting 
writes that we are not justified in claiming that “a given religion is the 
only or the best way toward moral fulfillment for everyone, or that there 
is no room for criticism of the religion’s moral stances.” 

Gutting concludes his defense of religious agnosticism in this way: 


Knowledge, if it exists, adds a major dimension to religious commitment. But 
love and understanding, even without knowledge, are tremendous gifts; and 
religious knowledge claims are hard to support. We should, then, make room for 
those who embrace a religion as a source of love and understanding but remain 
agnostic about the religion’s knowledge claims. We should, for example, coun- 
tenance those who are Christians while doubting the literal truth of, say, the 
Trinity and the Resurrection. I wager, in fact, that many professed Christians 
are not at all sure about the truth of these doctrines—and other believers have 
similar doubts. They are, quite properly, religious agnostics. 


What is striking to me about this position is that it is unclear what role 
God is needed to play in the overall defense of a religious life. It seems 
that the understanding model works if religious texts are simply litera- 
ture: the stories help us to understand ourselves—our motivations, our 
actions, our traits—and they help us to understand and to interpret our 
experiences by comparison to those of other people. But why would we 
need God as an explanation of these stories or of their power or attrac- 
tiveness for us? What would be taken away from their value and useful- 
ness as sources of understanding of ourselves and of others by simply 
acknowledging that they are stories written by human beings, without 
those writers being inspired by God? The understanding we get of what 
human life is like from the religious stories can be genuine understand- 
ing even if there is no God, just as the understanding and meaning we 
find in art and music and literature can be genuine if there is no God. So it 
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seems that God is not needed as an explanation, or as an “as if” explana- 
tion, for these facts or phenomena (the understanding of what it’s like to 
be human and the meaningfulness we find in religious works and prac- 
tices). Similarly, it is unclear how religion is a source of love other than 
by way of the love that people, religious or not, can give to one another. It 
seems that the love can be achieved without positing the existence of God 
as its explanation. 

Perhaps Gutting would agree with these points, since he continues 
to be religious without religious knowledge. But my question then is 
this: why would Gutting or others like him live a religious life? Why not 
instead become part of a community of people who have an attitude of 
joy, love, and reverence toward the natural world and toward people, and 
who like to read literature together, but who do not affirm the existence 
of God? 

Now an opponent might suggest that Iam being awfully harsh in my 
judgment. Why, she might ask, would I criticize a person who enjoys reli- 
gious music, the sense of awe, and a sense of being a part of something 
bigger than oneself that is gained in living a religious life? And what 
could be wrong with playing a role in an organization that works to fur- 
ther social justice? A friend of mine who is not religious conveyed to me 
that, when she wanted to help people who suffered in New Orleans from 
Hurricane Katrina, she went to a local church, because the people there 
were organized in their efforts—they had a cooperative system in place 
for assisting victims of natural disasters. Another friend has expressed to 
me a desire to belong to a community of people who care, a place where 
she can feel accepted and at home among others, rather than feeling 
alone in the world. Though she does not adopt a religious life herself, she 
does not see anything wrong with someone living a religious life who 
remains an agnostic, but who still finds meaning and value in worship 
and religious community. 

With respect to the view of the second friend, I want to ask, wouldn't 
it be preferable for one to build a community of people without the sur- 
rounding religious structure, given concerns about incoherence or lack 
of unity in one who prays to and worships God, in effect acting as if God 
is real, but without endorsing the claim that God is real? And regard- 
ing the first friend, of course there are non-religious charities to which 
she could turn (and in any case she did not use the occasion to adopt a 
religious way of life herself). Now Gutting and other religious agnostics 
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might reply that they deliberately involve themselves in a traditional 
monotheistic religious community, rather than in a secular community 
of caring people who love music, poetry, literature, and service to others, 
because there might be a God. They may suggest that, while we should 
act in line with our assessment of the evidence, if the evidence comes 
up short on the question of the existence of God, then we should follow 
Pascal’s suggestion and place our bet with theism. 

There are familiar critiques of wager-style grounds for engaging in 
a religious life. One might say that it is then a matter of going through 
the religious motions, playing the game, placing a bet just in case there 
is an eternal destiny, covering one’s bases, which may seem self-serving. 
A reply is that what is self-serving is not necessarily intellectually inco- 
herent. Of course there may be an interesting variety of cases, some 
involving self-deception. But consider an agnostic who acts as if there 
is a God in hopes of acquiring the belief that God is real; perhaps he is 
following Pascal’s advice, “faking it until one makes it,” with awareness. 
Still, there is some tension in acting as if, and it cannot be the case that 
one is experiencing God in religious activities such as prayer and worship 
and at the same time be not the case that God is real.*° Further problems 
for religious agnosticism concern the prospect of deceiving others, who 
naturally will think that one believes in God in virtue of one’s religious 
affiliation. One concern is this: do the other members of one’s commu- 
nity also take an agnostic stance? If so, then one is like-minded with 
them and thus it seems that the community experienced is more genuine 
and meaningful. If not, then is one pretending and deceiving others? If 
that is the case, then one is treating the members of one’s community 
with dishonesty, which may be disrespectful and which is a cause or a 
form of distance, a lack of real intimacy and connection with others with 
whom one is in supposed community. If one is not like-minded with the 
other members of one’s religious community and one is up front about 


°° One might suggest that an agnostic could sensibly put himself into a position (within 
a religious community) that he thinks might make it more likely that he would have a 
religious experience, which he would then take to be veridical, leading to religious conver- 
sion; and perhaps this could be said to be sensible because he wants to believe that God 
really exists. To address the concern about coherence among one’s actions and attitudes, 
perhaps degrees of religious involvement could be displays of integrity: less involvement 
for someone who is agnostic or who has particular doubts (motivating selective participa- 
tion in religion—for instance, not taking communion or not reciting the creeds). 
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that—being candid about one’s lack of metaphysical commitments— 
then one is at least honest, and so one gives others a chance to really know 
and accept the person one genuinely is. But the like-mindedness is not 
there, and it makes one wonder about the level of genuine connection 
and fellow-feeling that can be achieved. 

Another concern, which also goes beyond intellectual incongru- 
ity, is this: remaining neutral concerning the existence of God while 
living a religious life makes one vulnerable to being complicit in the 
wrongs committed by religious people and religious institutions. Walter 
Sinnott-Armstrong expresses this concern with respect to wars in the 
Middle East, violence against people who are gay, and the blockage of 
progress in stem cell research based on religious convictions.” Joseph 
Levine expresses a related worry as follows: 


[I started to think that]... belief in God might actually be morally wrong. This 
meant that you couldn’t try to hedge your bets by maintaining your belief, or 
going agnostic (that great cop-out); you really had to take a stand...So how could 
it be wrong’... [I]t’s wrong in the sense that belief in God expresses a rejection, or 
denial, or perhaps subjugation of one’s humanity. It involves turning one’s back 
on the human will to overcome challenges, to create, and instead makes servility 
to authority the ultimate aim of human life. It projects onto an unapproachable 
and incomprehensible Other all that is good and magnificent in human experi- 
ence and achievement. Why is that wrong? It’s a sin against ourselves, that’s why.”* 


This is a provocative stance. But I do not agree with Levine’s asser- 
tions concerning “a sin against ourselves.” Not all versions of theism take 
God to be “an unapproachable and incomprehensible Other.” And notall 
versions of theism instruct one to turn one’s back on the human will to 
overcome challenges or on the urge to create and instead make servility 
to authority the ultimate aim of human life. To the contrary, varieties of 
Christian theism, in particular (perhaps other forms of monotheism, as 
well), highlight and celebrate the human will to overcome challenges and 
to create, and they do not make servility to authority the ultimate aim of 
human life. Rather, at least some varieties of Christian theism depict as 
the ultimate aims of human life love for oneself and others, love for God, 
and the development of one’s mind and character. 

What I find particularly problematic about religious agnosticism is the 
question of one’s identity: is one a theist with doubts, or an atheist with 


°7 Sinnott-Armstrong, 2007, 76. 38 Levine, 2007, 29. 
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hope, or is one truly on the fence, completely unable to take a side on the 
matter of the existence of God, in light of conflicting evidence and argu- 
ments? If it’s the last, then this is quite an unstable place to be. The state 
of being psychically unsettled, undecided about something very impor- 
tant, is inherently troubling: there is no solid ground beneath one, so to 
speak; one is not truly and fully at home among either committed theists 
or committed atheists. In engaging in religious rituals including services 
of worship, the agnostic would seem to experience at least some internal 
incoherence: the activities assume the existence of God, but the intellect 
remains non-committed. This seems to me not a way that one can com- 
fortably remain long-term while aiming to bea sensible person. 


8. What is Lost if God is Not Real? 


If one is or one were to become a non-believer in the claim “God exists,” 
realistically construed, and one is living a religious life and takes to heart 
the concerns suggested here, then what is there to do? One might take 
up a religious life within a religious community that does not have as 
a central tenet the affirmation of the existence of God. One might, for 
instance, become a non-theistic Buddhist, or become a member of the 
Unitarian Universalist church, which explicitly welcomes atheists and 
agnostics, incorporating them into its religious identity. Alternatively, 
one might face life without a religious community. In either case, what 
is lost? Suppose in particular that one once believed that God—a super- 
natural omniscient, omnipotent, perfect being—exists in an objective 
sense, independent of human thought and experience, and suppose one 
were to come no longer to have this belief (either becoming an agnostic 
or becoming an atheist). What of import vanishes? Some would say, not 
much. But I think that is not so. 
Consider this passage from Blackburn: 


The experience of a loss of God, while meaningful enough to many people, can- 
not be thought of as like experience of the loss of a favourite dog, when both the 
onetime presence and the subsequent absence are real objects of memory and 
perception. It is, rather, that what was once credible is no longer. It is awareness 
that there never was a dog.” 


3° Blackburn, 2007, 47-8. 
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I think that is well put. I do not find intuitive, however, Blackburn’s 
subsequent claim that we should not characterize the experience as a 
loss. He asserts: 


It is in fact tendentious to think of that as an experience of loss, since if the loss 
is phenomenologically real—that is, the ensuing state is one of disbelief, then 
it cannot at the same time be held that the preceding state was one of genuine 
apprehension. It becomes revealed to have been one of delusion, and recovering 
from that is no loss at all but the beginning of health.*° 


I think that the change in belief from traditional theist to agnostic or 
atheist or religious antirealist isa genuine loss. What makes that the case? 

One might suggest that what is lost is meaning in life. Some think 
that human life in general and one’s individual life in particular lack an 
overarching purpose without God; if there is no mind-independent God, 
then one’s life is not part of a grand drama playing out in the universe, 
directed by a supernatural director. But of course it is the case that life 
can still be meaningful without the truth of the claim “God exists,” real- 
istically interpreted. As many have pointed out, we can endow our pro- 
jects with significance and we can derive joy anda sense of purpose from 
our relationships, our activities, and our goals, in the absence of God. 

Another suggestion as to what is lost in relinquishing belief in God 
is the set of benefits derived from life as part of a religious community. 
Such communities offer support in times of trouble: congregants bring 
meals to a home when someone has a new baby, when one has been in 
the hospital, or when a loved one has died. They provide regular social 
contact, as has already been emphasized, a place where one is recognized 
and greeted by name. They provide a place where one can learn to care 
for others, taking interest in their lives, expanding one’s perspective 
beyond one’s individual concerns. So, yes, of course, community of a 
sort is lost in giving up theism. But as we have noted, it could be built 
on other bases. 

Here is a more serious concern: If God is not real, then there is no 
transcendent supernatural being to hear our prayers. We pray, but no 
divine person answers and grants any of our requests. Believing that, if 
one once believed otherwise, is a loss. It can feel frightening to be alone 
in the world, with only our own resources and possibly the help of other 


4° Blackburn, 2007, 48. 
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people (who could turn out to be unreliable), without hope that there is 
a grand being guiding all events providentially, and without hope for 
divine intervention in the course of events to help things to go our way. 
If there is no God, then there is no perfect agent there, for instance, to 
protect our children from serious illness and accident, to comfort us 
when we are afraid, to heal us from illness and alienation, to enable us 
to love fully and richly, and to enable us to experience peace and joy of 
a sort that seems to transcend our ability to manufacture on our own. 

Furthermore, in giving up belief in a mind-independent God, one 
might thereby give up belief in an everlasting blissful existence, aban- 
doning hope for a kind of existence that is purely joy-filled and lacking 
in suffering. Of course, this amounts to a big loss. It is a particularly 
tough blow for someone whose life is very difficult on a regular basis, 
for example, someone who suffers with chronic pain or disability. 

A related loss is this: Theists can, in the face of injustice on earth, 
take comfort in the belief that there will be no injustice, in the end, 
that overall justice will prevail, that God will see to this. The rejection 
of this belief involves disappointment. The loss is of hope for the ulti- 
mate righting in an afterlife of injustices here and now. 

Joseph Levine describes the losses experienced in the transition 
from the life he lived immersed in the Jewish tradition to the secular 
life he later adopted in this way: 


I admit that the idea that my life was somehow a matter of concern to the ulti- 
mate power of the universe provided me with a sense of my own significance 
that I lost when I lost that belief. I also miss the comforting thought that how- 
ever dark the world seems, the bright light of redemption may be just around 
the corner... Finally, with God gone, so is eternal life. I've had to confront the real- 
ity of death in a new way." 


In my view, then, if one does come or were to come to believe that there 
is no God independent of human thought and activity, there is or would 
be sadness. Sadness comes in losing belief in a blessed eternal life after life 
on earth, particularly if one’s life involves regular and intense pain. There 
is sadness in the thought that no divine being hears and can answer our 
prayers, that no one “up there” is looking out for us and so no possibility 
of divine intervention in the course of events in response to our prayerful 
requests. There is sadness in the thought that injustices remain and that 


“1 Levine, 2007, 30. 
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no compensation is made for suffering. One may have once had hope for 
a blessed afterlife, like-minded theistic friends for support, and faith that 
the evils of the world somehow make sense. In addition, if the antirealist 
is right, then religious experience is not contact with a real supernatural 
being, but is instead something else. It will have to be understood as not 
veridical when it is experience that seems to be a kind of perception of a 
divine being who exists whether or not any created beings conceive, per- 
ceive or interact with it. 
I think these are significant losses. 


9g. Conclusion 


It seems a natural thought that worshipping God and taking part in 
related activities does not make sense if God is not real. But not all share 
this thought: some think it is perfectly sensible to talk about God, to the- 
orize about God, and to engage in religious activities centered on God 
while believing that God—an omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly good 
agent who created the universe—does not really exist. I have argued that 
certain attempts to make sense of this way of thinking and this way of 
life do not succeed in making sense of them. I have further pointed out 
that there are real costs associated with rejecting the claim that the prop- 
osition, “God exists,” realistically construed, is true. But one should be 
prepared to absorb these costs rather than trying to have it both ways— 
rather than getting religion (ofa particular sort) on the cheap.” 
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5 
Simplicity or Priority? 
Gregory Fowler 


1. Introduction 


I begin with a tale of two philosophical views that fell on hard times 
during the twentieth century. One was described as ‘hogwash’ 
(Martin, 1976, 40) and ‘plainly self-contradictory (Smith, 1988, n. 13), 
with critics claiming both that ‘its hold on some people’s minds testi- 
fies to’ their lack of ‘intellectual coherence’ (Smith, 1988, n. 13) and 
that ‘[t]aken at face value, [it] seems entirely unacceptable’ (Plantinga, 
1980, 53). The other was roundly criticized by detractors who claimed 
that it conflicts with common sense (Russell, 1985, 36), is ‘nonsensi- 
cal’ (Ayer, 1952, 146), and ‘is inconsistent with something that appears 
to be an evident datum of experience’ (Hoffman and Rosenkrantz, 
1997, 78). 

The first is the doctrine of divine simplicity, historically a well-accepted 
view in Judaeo-Christian theology that has counted Augustine, Anselm, 
and Aquinas among its adherents.’ The second, monism, was also quite 
popular historically, as the following passages from William James and 
C.E. M. Joad indicate: 


A certain abstract monism, a certain emotional response to the character of one- 
ness, as if it were a feature of the world not coordinate with its manyness, but 
vastly more excellent and eminent, is so prevalent in educated circles that we 
might almost call it part of philosophic common sense. (James, 1991, 59) 

During the last century monistic idealism commanded a larger measure of 
agreement among philosophers than has been accorded to any other philosophy 
since the Middle Ages. (Joad, 1957, 428) 


* [discuss Anselm and Aquinas’s reasons for endorsing the doctrine of divine simplic- 
ity in §2, where I also address Augustine’s position in n. 3. 
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Here I employ elements of Jonathan Schaffer’s (2010) recent defence of 
monism to develop an alternative to the doctrine of divine simplicity and 
argue that it is viable. In $2, I appeal to passages by Anselm and Aquinas 
to identify the traditional motivation for the doctrine of divine simplicity 
and to further set the stage for the subsequent two sections. Then, in §3, 
Iemploy an analogy with Schaffer’s distinction between two types of mon- 
ism to introduce a view I call ‘the doctrine of divine priority. I argue that 
the doctrine of divine priority is an alternative to the doctrine of divine 
simplicity in §4 by showing that it is consistent with the traditional moti- 
vation for the latter. I complete my main argument in §5, where I consider 
potential objections to the doctrine of divine priority and argue that its 
proponents can reasonably respond to these objections, thereby showing 
that it is a viable alternative. In closing, I reiterate my main conclusions 
and illustrate the doctrine of divine priority’s potential to illuminate tradi- 
tional theological problems by briefly discussing a solution to the Problem 
of the Trinity it affords. 


2. Whence Simplicity? 


There is broad agreement that the doctrine of divine simplicity has 
traditionally been motivated by reflection on aseity, a property that 
Judaeo- Christian theology has customarily taken to be one of the divine 
attributes.” To hold that aseity is one of the divine attributes is to main- 
tain that God exists a se, or completely ‘from himself’. Or, in other words, 
it is to take God to be an absolutely independent being—a being that does 
not depend on anything else for its existence. 

This account of the traditional motivation for the doctrine of divine 
simplicity is supported by the following passages in which Anselm and 
Aquinas, respectively, argue in favor of that doctrine: 


So the supreme nature [i.e. God] is many good things [e.g. just, wise, beauti- 
ful, etc., as stated in Monologion 16]. Is it then a composite of these many good 
things? Or is it not rather one good thing, signified by many names? 

A composite requires, for its existence, its components and owes its being 
what it is to them. It is what it is through them. They, however, are not what they 
are through it. A composite, therefore, just is not supreme. If, then, the supreme 


> Plantinga (1980), Stump and Kretzmann (1985), and Vallicella (1992, 2010) all agree 
with this account of the traditional motivation for the doctrine of divine simplicity. Even 
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nature is a composite of many goods, what belongs to a composite necessarily 
belongs to it also. But truth’s whole and already manifest necessity destroys and 
overthrows by clear reason this, falsehood’s blasphemy. (Anselm, Monologion 17) 


The absolute simplicity of God can be shown in many ways. First, from the 
previous articles of this question. For there is neither composition of quantita- 
tive parts in God, since he is not a body; nor composition of form and matter; 
nor does his nature differ from his suppositum; nor his essence from his being; 
neither is there in him composition of genus and difference, nor of subject and 
accident. Therefore, it is clear that God is in no way composite, but altogether 
simple. Secondly, because every composite is posterior to its component parts, 
and is dependent on them; but God is the first being, as has been shown above. 
(Aquinas, Summa Theologica 1.3.7) 


Anselm and Aquinas’s arguments in these passages both appear to be 
based on an appeal to God’s aseity. At a general level, both arguments 
seem to proceed by the same sort of reasoning: God is noncomposite 
because composites depend on their components for their existence and 


Brower (2009), who appears to disagree with the aforementioned authors on many issues 
concerning the doctrine of divine simplicity, agrees. 


* In his discussion of the traditional motivation for the doctrine of divine simplic- 
ity, Brower (2009) quotes from this passage by Aquinas, which (like me) he interprets as 
expressing an argument from aseity to simplicity. In addition, he quotes the following 
passage by Augustine (though he employs a different translation): 


But God is truly called in manifold ways, great, good, wise, blessed, true, 
and whatsoever other thing seems to be said of him not unworthily: but 
His greatness is the same as His wisdom; for He is not great by bulk, but 
by power; and His goodness is the same as His wisdom and greatness, and 
His truth is the same as all those things; and in Him it is not one thing to be 
blessed, and another to be great, or wise, or true, or good, or ina word to be 
Himself. (On the Trinity 6.7.8) 


Brower asserts that this passage commits Augustine to the doctrine of divine sim- 
plicity. In this, he seems to be (more or less) correct. This passage (like other passages 
in Augustine’s work) appears to commit Augustine to the doctrine of divine simplicity 
(or, at least, to a related view). Brower additionally claims that Augustine’s remarks are 
‘inspired by the very same considerations’ as the remarks in the passage by Aquinas—i.e. 
by considerations concerning God’s aseity. However, he cites no evidence for this claim. 
Furthermore, I find insufficient evidence to endorse it, since (i) the text surrounding the 
passage by Augustine does not concern God’s aseity and (ii) after a thorough search, I have 
been unable to find any passage in Augustine’s works that clearly connects God’s ase- 
ity to his simplicity. Note, however, that this is not to say that Augustine has a different 
motivation for endorsing the doctrine of divine simplicity (and hence it is not to say that 
Brower and I are mistaken in identifying God’s aseity as the traditional motivation for 
that doctrine), since I have also been unable to find any clear motivation for that doctrine 
in Augustine’s works. 
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God does not depend on anything else for his existence (i.e. he exists 
a se). More specifically: an appeal to God’s aseity appears to underlie 
Anselm’s inference from his claim that ‘[a] composite requires, for its 
existence, its components’ to his (implicit) conclusion that God is not a 
composite of the ‘many good things’ God is. And Aquinas’s derivation 
of ‘[t]he absolute simplicity of God’ from his claims that ‘every com- 
posite is posterior to its component parts, and is dependent on them’ 
and that ‘God is the first being’ also looks to involve an appeal to God’s 
aseity. 

It appears, then, that God’s aseity is the traditional motivation for the 
doctrine of divine simplicity. This account of the traditional motivation 
for that doctrine plays an important role in my argument in the remain- 
der of this chapter, since given this account, showing that a view is an 
alternative to the doctrine of divine simplicity merely requires showing 
that the view is consistent with God’s aseity.* And in $4, this is precisely 
what I show of the view I introduce in §3. 

Now to use the passages by Anselm and Aquinas to do some further 
stage-setting. Since Anselm and Aquinas argue in favour of the doctrine 
of divine simplicity in those passages, closer examination of the passages 
suggests formulations of that doctrine and of the argument from God’s 
aseity to that doctrine. In that vein, consider the following reconstruc- 
tion of Anselm and Aquinas’s reasoning: 


God exists a se; that is, he does not depend on anything else for his exist- 
ence (‘A composite requires, for its existence, its components... A com- 
posite, therefore, is just not supreme[, but God is supreme]’ ‘every 
composite is posterior to its component parts, and is dependent on 
them; but God is the first being’). Thus: (a) God has no proper parts” 
(‘there is [no] composition of quantitative parts in God’), and (b) God 
has no properties that are distinct from him (‘[God] is many good 


* Actually, the view must also be concerned with the same issues as the doctrine of 
divine simplicity. (After all, the claim that snow is white is also compatible with God’s 
aseity, but this does not show that claim to be an alternative to the doctrine of divine sim- 
plicity.) But this poses no problems. It is clear that on any satisfactory interpretation of the 
passages by Anselm and Aquinas, those passages concern the relationship between God, 
his parts, and his properties, and hence that the doctrine of divine simplicity concerns 
this relationship as well. And, as we will see, the view I argue to be an alternative to the 
doctrine of divine simplicity also concerns this relationship. 

> Luse ‘proper part’ in the standard mereological sense: x is a proper part of y = df (i) xis 
a part of y and (ii) xis distinct from y. 
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things [e.g. just, wise, beautiful, etc.), but is not a composite of these[; 
instead, he] ...is one good thing, signified by many names’). 


This reconstruction suggests the following formulations of the doctrine 
of divine simplicity: 


The Doctrine of Divine Simplicity (DDS): For all x, ifx is a part® of 
God or x is a property of God, then xis identical to God. 


and of the argument from God’s aseity to that doctrine: 


1. God exists a se; that is, God does not depend upon anything else for 
his existence. 

2. IfGod has proper parts, then God depends on something else for his 
existence (namely, his proper parts). 

3. Therefore, God doesn’t have proper parts. [From (1) and (2)] 

4. If God has properties that are distinct from him, then God depends 
on something else for his existence (namely, those properties).’ 

5. Therefore, God doesn’t have any properties that are distinct from 
him. [From (1) and (4)] 

6. If (3) and (5), then DDS is true. 

7. Therefore, DDS is true. [From (3), (5), and (6)] 


I employ these formulations in the next two sections. But it should be 
noted that, for the purposes of this chapter, I needn’t take a stand on the 
accuracy of the reconstruction of Anselm and Aquinas’s reasoning nor 
on the correctness of the formulations of the doctrine of divine simplic- 
ity and of the argument from aseity to simplicity I have derived from 
that reconstruction. I make no use of the reconstruction in the remain- 
der of the chapter. Furthermore, while DDS is somewhat plausible and 
quite popular as a formulation of the doctrine of divine simplicity,’ the 


° [use ‘part’ in the standard mereological sense, according to which an entity’s parts 
include both its proper parts and the entity itself. 

7 Ttis not entirely clear why proponents of the argument from God’s aseity to the doc- 
trine of divine simplicity might accept premise (4). However, the passage by Anselm sug- 
gests that they might accept it based on their endorsement of what Nicholas Wolterstorff, 
in his discussion of the doctrine of divine simplicity, calls a ‘constituent ontology’ (1991, 
541ff.), a view according to which an object’s properties are (in some sense) parts of that 
object. 

* Several writers—including Plantinga (1980), Stump and Kretzmann (1985), and 
Vallicella (1992, 2010)—explicitly interpret the doctrine of divine simplicity in more or 
less the way it is formulated in DDS. 
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only use I make of DDS in the remainder is as a model for the doctrine 
of divine priority when introducing the latter view, a use that does not 
require it to be a correct formulation of the doctrine of divine simplic- 
ity.” Similar remarks apply, finally, to the formulation of the argument 
from aseity to simplicity presented above: as a formulation of that argu- 
ment, it is plausible and popular,’® but the only use to which I later put 
it is within an illustration of how a proponent of the doctrine of divine 
priority might respond to a particular formulation of the argument from 
aseity to simplicity and does not require it to be a correct formulation of 
that argument. 

With the foundation now laid, let’s move on to discussing the view 
Iclaim to bea viable alternative to the doctrine of divine simplicity. 


3. Simplicity and Priority 


DDS, the formulation of the doctrine of divine simplicity presented in 
the preceding section, is structurally analogous to a form of monism 
discussed by Jonathan Schaffer (2010). I present this form of monism 
here and note the structural similarities between it and DDS. I then 
show how simple changes to the formulation of this form of monism 
result in a formulation of a distinct form of monism also discussed by 
Schaffer and, after a brief digression concerning metaphysical depend- 
ence, I introduce the doctrine of divine priority by making the same 
changes to DDS. 

Schaffer distinguishes between two forms of monism: existence mon- 
ism and priority monism. The former is the view that there is exactly 
one concrete object. On this view, the concrete objects have a unique 


° For similar reasons, I don’t address the recent discussions of the doctrine of divine 
simplicity in Pruss, 2008, and Brower, 2009, which can be interpreted as endorsing an 
alternative formulation of the doctrine of divine simplicity. In particular, for the pur- 
poses of this chapter, it doesn’t matter what the correct formulation of that doctrine is, 
and hence it doesn’t matter whether the formulation Pruss and Brower endorse (even if 
it is an alternative formulation) is correct. All that matters is whether the doctrine of div- 
ine priority is consistent with God’s aseity and is viable. (Furthermore, I’m suspicious of 
interpreting Pruss and Brower as endorsing an alternative formulation. I think Pruss and 
Brower are best interpreted as providing an account of how divine predications can be 
true even if DDS is true, and hence as providing a supplement to DDS rather than an alter- 
native formulation of the doctrine of divine simplicity.) 

1° ‘The writers mentioned in n. 8 all seem to take something like it to be the correct for- 
mulation of the argument from aseity to simplicity. 
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mereological fusion” and each of them is identical to that fusion. Thus, 
letting ‘U’ (short for ‘the universe’) name the fusion of all the concrete 
objects, this form of monism can be formulated as follows: 


Existence Monism (EM): For all x, ifx is a part of U, then x is identical 
to VU. 


(I assume here that our naming ceremony was successful. In particu- 
lar, I assume that there really is such a thing as the mereological fusion 
of all the concrete objects and that we have succeeded in naming that 
fusion ‘U’.) 

Although there are clearly important differences between them, DDS 
and EM are structurally similar. To see this, remember what DDS says: 


The Doctrine of Divine Simplicity (DDS): For all x, ifxis a part of God 
or xis a property of God, then x is identical to God. 


Both DDS and EM assert that everything that satisfies a specified condi- 
tion is identical to a specified object. Their differences can be explicated 
in terms of this similarity. First, the specified conditions are different; in 
DDS, the condition is being a part or a property of God, whereas in EM 
the condition is being a part of U. Second, the specified objects are differ- 
ent; the object is God in DDS, but in EM it is U. 

Let’s now turn to the other form of monism discussed by Schaffer, 
which he calls ‘priority monism’. Like EM, priority monism assumes that 
the concrete objects have a unique mereological fusion, U. Unlike EM, 
however, it does not assert that every concrete object is identical to U and 
hence does not have the untoward consequence that there is exactly one 
concrete object.’” Instead, it claims merely that U is prior to each of the 
concrete objects it has as proper parts. More precisely: 


Priority Monism (PM): For all x, if x is a proper part of U, then x 
depends on U for its existence. 


™ xisa fusion of yysifand only if each of yys is a part of x and every part of x overlaps at 


least one of yys (where x overlaps y ifand only ifx and y havea part in common). 

* In the Introduction, I noted that the doctrine of divine simplicity and monism both 
came under heavy fire during the 2oth cent. Schaffer (2010) has persuasively argued that 
much of the criticism of monism was the result ofa misinterpretation: while its critics mis- 
takenly believed that the view at issue in the traditional debate over monism was existence 
monism, it was actually priority monism. Thus, he claims, the critics’ fire failed to hit its 
target. 
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Properly understanding PM—and properly understanding the doc- 
trine of divine priority, which I will present here—requires grasping the 
type of dependence that PM asserts to hold between the proper parts of U 
(that is, the non-maximal concrete objects) and U itself. Allow me, then, 
a digression concerning dependence. 

It is nearly universally acknowledged by dependence aficionados that 
there are different sorts of dependence. An incomplete inventory would 
include: causal dependence, the type of dependence that obtains between 
an effect and its cause; counterfactual dependence, the type of depend- 
ence that obtains between x and y just in case if y hadn’t existed, then x 
would not have existed; and modal dependence, the type of dependence 
that obtains between x and y just in case necessarily, if x exists, then y 
exists. None of these is the sort of dependence at issue in PM. Instead, 
PM is concerned with metaphysical dependence; according to PM, the 
proper parts of the universe, U, metaphysically depend on U for their 
existence.”* 

But what exactly is metaphysical dependence? And how does it dif- 
fer from the other three types of dependence just mentioned? The sec- 
ond of these questions, it turns out, is easier to answer than the first. 
Metaphysical dependence differs from causal dependence because one 
thing may metaphysically depend on another without the second caus- 
ing the first, and vice versa. On the other hand, it differs from counter- 
factual and modal dependence both in being more fine-grained than the 
latter two types of dependence and in its formal features. For example: 


a. Not everything metaphysically depends on necessarily existing 
abstract objects (e.g. Platonic numbers, if such there be) for its 
existence, but everything modally depends on necessarily existing 
abstract objects for its existence and everything counterfactually 
depends on them as well, at least given the standard semantics for 
counterfactuals. 

b. Metaphysical dependence is irreflexive, while counterfactual 
dependence and modal dependence are reflexive. 

c. Counterfactual and modal dependence are both merely antisym- 
metric but metaphysical dependence is asymmetric. 


° For more detailed discussions of metaphysical dependence than I am able to engage 
in below, see Schaffer, 2009, 2010; Fine, 1994, 2001. 
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Just as Iam my own man, so too is metaphysical dependence its own 
dependence relation. 

Having distinguished it from other types of dependence, the further issue 
of whether we can give an account, or analysis, or definition of metaphysi- 
cal dependence remains. Unfortunately, it is far from clear how to answer 
this question. For neutrality’s sake, as well as to avoid digressing even further 
from the main topic of this chapter, I think it best to follow Schaffer (2010, 3-4) 
in explaining metaphysical dependence by appeal to examples and glosses. 
Consider Socrates and his singleton, {Socrates}. It is plausible that {Socrates} 
depends in some way on Socrates for its existence but that Socrates does not 
depend in the same way on {Socrates}. Furthermore, the type of depend- 
ence I have in mind here isn’t causal (since, plausibly, Socrates doesn’t cause 
{Socrates}), counterfactual, or modal (since Socrates counterfactually and 
modally depends on {Socrates} for his existence, but doesn’t bear the type 
of dependence I have in mind here to {Socrates}). Instead, it is metaphysical 
dependence. The fact that {Socrates} depends in this way on Socrates for its 
existence can be given various glosses: the existence of {Socrates} is grounded 
in Socrates, Socrates is prior to the existence of {Socrates}, {Socrates} exists 
in virtue of the fact that Socrates exists, and so on."* 

Enough with this. Although investigating dependence relations is an 
interesting and important project, it’s time to return to the main topic of the 
chapter. I will assume that there is a relation of metaphysical dependence 
and that our grasp on it is sufficient to understand PM. 

Notice that PM is the result of making two minor changes to EM. First, 
PM makes use of the notion of proper parthood where EM makes use of 
the more general notion of parthood. Second, PM replaces the notion of 
numerical identity employed in EM with that of metaphysical dependence. 
And because of the structural similarities between DDS and EM already 
discussed, the very same changes can be made to the former. The result 
is the following alternative account of the relationship between God, his 
parts, and his properties: 


The Doctrine of Divine Priority (DDP): For all x, ifx isa proper part of 
God or xisa property of God, then x depends** on God for its existence. 


* See the papers by Schaffer and Fine listed in n. 13 for more examples and glosses. 

© In this chapter, unless otherwise noted, ‘dependence’ is used as shorthand for ‘meta- 
physical dependence’ (and similarly for its cognates; e.g. ‘depends’ is short for ‘metaphys- 
ically depends’, etc.). 
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In the next two sections, I will argue that DDP is a viable alternative to 
the doctrine of divine simplicity. 


4. Priority and Aseity 


I noted in $2 that the doctrine of divine simplicity was traditionally 
motivated by reflection on God’s aseity. It was thought that if God exists 
ase—that if God is an absolutely independent being, a being that does not 
depend on anything else for its existence—then the doctrine of divine 
simplicity must be true. It appears, however, that the doctrine of divine 
priority is also consistent with the claim that God exists a se. 

DDP certainly does not imply that God depends on his proper parts 
or on his properties for his existence. If anything, since dependence is 
asymmetric, it implies that God does not depend on them. Furthermore, 
DDP does not entail that there is anything else upon which God depends 
for his existence. Hence, DDP is consistent with God’s aseity. 

We can also see how a proponent of DDP would object to particular 
formulations of the argument from aseity to simplicity. For example, 
consider the following formulation from §2: 


1. God exists a se; that is, God does not depend upon anything else for 
his existence. 

2. If God has proper parts, then God depends on something else for 
his existence (namely, his proper parts). 

3. Therefore, God doesn’t have proper parts. [From (1) and (2)] 

4. IfGodhas properties that are distinct from him, then God depends 
on something else for his existence (namely, those properties). 

5. Therefore, God doesn’t have any properties that are distinct from 
him. [From (1) and (4)] 

6. If(3) and (s), then DDS is true. 

7. Therefore, DDS is true. [From (3), (5), and (6)] 


A proponent of DDP would respond as follows: DDP is true. Thus, 
assuming that God has proper parts and properties that are distinct from 
him, those proper parts and properties depend on God for their existence. 
Furthermore, since dependence is asymmetric, God does not depend on 
those proper parts and properties for his existence. So, premises (2) and 
(4) of the argument from aseity to simplicity are false on the assumption 
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that God has proper parts and properties that are distinct from him, and 
the claim that he has such proper parts and properties is consistent with 
the claim that he exists a se. 

I conclude, then, that DDP is consistent with the claim that God exists 
ase. That God has proper parts and properties that are distinct from him 
is not inconsistent with God’s aseity. It is inconsistent with the conjunc- 
tion of the claim that God exists a se with premises (2) and (4) of the for- 
mulation of the argument from aseity to simplicity, but a proponent of 
DDP may well reject these premises. One who accepts God’s aseity is, 
therefore, under no obligation to accept the doctrine of divine simplic- 
ity, provided that she is willing to reject those premises and accept DDP. 
DDP is thus an alternative to the doctrine of divine simplicity. In the 
next section, I will consider whether it is a viable alternative by address- 
ing objections to its account of the relationship between God, his proper 
parts, and his properties. 


5. The Plausibility of Priority 


The acute reader will have noticed that, strictly speaking, the doctrine of 
divine simplicity (at least as formulated in DDS) and DDP are compat- 
ible. They are both true if God has no proper parts and no properties that 
are distinct from him.’® What is distinctive about DDP is that it is con- 
sistent with the claim that God has proper parts and/or properties of that 
sort, while DDS is not. Thus, to show that DDP is a viable alternative to 
the doctrine of divine simplicity, we must focus on its implications con- 
cerning the relationship between God, his proper parts, and his prop- 
erties, on the assumption that he does have proper parts and properties 
that are distinct from him, and determine whether those implications 
are defensible; otherwise, we will merely have shown, roughly, that DDS 
is a viable view. 

Assume, then, that God has proper parts and properties that are dis- 
tinct from him. DDP then implies that these proper parts and properties 
depend on God for their existence. But is this a defensible implication? In 
this section, I defend DDP from objections to this implication, arguing 


*® Notice that similar remarks apply to existence monism and priority monism. Both 
are true if the universe—the mereological fusion of all the concrete objects—has no 
proper parts. 
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that these objections rest on assumptions that a proponent of DDP can 
reasonably reject. While this is sufficient to show that DDP is viable, I will 
also argue for a stronger claim in some places: that there are indepen- 
dently motivated metaphysical and theological claims that, together 
with the assumption that God has proper parts and properties that are 
distinct from him, actually entail the relevant implication of DDP. 

It will be useful in what follows to break up the claim that God has 
proper parts and properties that are distinct from him and each of these 
proper parts and properties depends on him for its existence into two 
separate claims: 


Implication #1 (Imp1): God has proper parts and each of these proper 
parts depends on God for its existence. 

Implication #2 (Imp2): God has properties that are distinct from him 
and each of these properties depends on God for its existence. 


In what follows, I will first consider objections to Impi, then objections 
to Impz2. 

A common assumption among contemporary metaphysicians is that a 
composite object depends on its proper parts for its existence. In fact, this 
assumption has a long and venerable history, as the passages by Anselm 
and Aquinas quoted in $2 reveal. If true, this assumption is the source of 
a powerful objection to Imp1: A composite object depends on its proper 
parts for its existence. If God has proper parts, then God is a composite 
object. So, if God has proper parts, then God depends on these proper 
parts for his existence. But dependence is asymmetric. Thus, if God has 
proper parts, it is not the case that each of these proper parts depends 
on God for its existence. Therefore, it is not the case that God has proper 
parts and each of these proper parts depends on God for its existence; 
that is, Imp1is false.’” 


” Tt should be noted that this presentation of the argument glosses over a very import- 
ant point of controversy. To see this, let c be a composite object and let pps be c’s proper 
parts. It is then unclear whether the claim that a composite object depends on its proper 
parts for its existence is to be understood as implying (a) that c depends collectively on 
pps for its existence, where the dependence in question is to be understood as irreducibly 
plural, or (b) that for all x, if x is one of pps, then c depends on x for its existence. (For 
more on irreducibly plural properties and relations, see McKay, 2006.) If that claim is to be 
understood in the former way, however, then the argument’s appeal to the asymmetry of 
dependence is misplaced. After all, understood in that way, that claim does not imply that, 
if God has proper parts, then God depends on each of its proper parts for his existence. 
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Though it has a fine pedigree and has been widely accepted, the 
assumption that a composite object depends on its proper parts for its 
existence can, I claim, reasonably be denied by a proponent of DDP. 
Notice first that proponents of priority monism, like Schaffer (2010), 
deny this very assumption, holding that U, the mereological fusion of all 
concrete objects, is a composite object and yet that it does not depend on 
its proper parts for its existence. The dependence, they claim, goes the 
other way around. 

Second, consider the following two passages from Aristotle: 


[A] dead body has exactly the same configuration as a living one; but for all that 
is not a man. So no hand of bronze or wood or constituted in any but the appro- 
priate way can possibly be a hand in more than name... Precisely in the same 
way no part of a dead body, such I mean as its eye or its hand, is really an eye or a 
hand. (On the Parts of Animals 1.1) 

[I]f the parts are prior to the whole, and the acute angle is a part of the right 
angle and the finger a part of the animal, the acute angle will be prior to the 
right angle and finger to the man. But the latter are thought to be prior; for in 
formula the parts are explained by reference to them, and in respect also of 
the power of existing apart from each other the wholes are prior to the parts. 
(Metaphysics 7.10) 


Although it is not entirely clear how to correctly interpret these pas- 
sages, one possible interpretation takes Aristotle to be endorsing the 
view that a living thing does not depend on its proper parts for its exist- 
ence, but instead each of a living thing’s proper parts depends on that 
living thing for its existence. (This interpretation explains why Aristotle 
holds, in the first passage, that no part of a dead body is really a hand or 
eye: The hands and eyes that were once parts of the living thing ceased to 
exist when that living thing died and hence went out of existence,’* since 


Hence, asymmetry by itself will not imply that it is not the case that each ofhis proper parts 
depends on him for its existence. (The ‘by itself” qualifier is important, since it may be that 
asymmetry has the relevant implication when conjoined with plausible principles concern- 
ing collective dependence. For an example ofa principle concerning collective dependence, 
albeit one not relevant to the question at hand, see the later discussion of Impz2.) In the 
main text, I ignore this point of controversy, preferring to focus on whether the claim that 
a composite object depends on its proper parts for its existence can reasonably be denied 
by a proponent of DDP rather than on whether that claim has the implications the argu- 
ment requires it to have. 


‘8 This explanation of Aristotle’s position attributes to him what Fred Feldman (1992) 
calls ‘the Termination Thesis’: the view, which Feldman rejects, that a living thing goes out 
of existence when it dies. 
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they depended on the latter for their existence. It also yields a plausible 
interpretation of the second of the two passages: The explanation of why 
the parts of a living thing depend on that living thing for their existence 
is that ‘in formula the parts are explained by reference to’ the whole; in 
other words, one of the essential properties of my finger is the property 
of being the part of me that performs such-and-such a function and, for 
that reason, my finger depends on me for its existence.) And regardless of 
whether this is the correct interpretation of the passages, it seems clear 
that someone might reasonably hold the view in question and that one 
who does so must deny the general claim that a composite object depends 
on its proper parts for its existence.” 
Let me pause briefly to consider an objection. The objector speaks: 


It’s not clear that someone might reasonably hold this Aristotle-inspired view 
concerning the proper parts of living things. In fact, given the current state of 
our scientific knowledge, it would be positively unreasonable to hold that view. 
Consider some actual living cat, Felix, and one of the electrons that is among 
Felix’s proper parts. Call this electron ‘Ellie’. According to the Aristotle-inspired 
view, each of Felix’s proper parts depends on Felix for its existence. So, if that 
view is true, then Ellie depends on Felix for its existence. But that’s absurd. 
Therefore, the Aristotle-inspired view is false. 


In response to this objection, I say: Fair enough. I'll concede, at least for 
the sake of argument, that given the current state of our scientific knowl- 
edge, it would be unreasonable hold the Aristotle-inspired view. However, 
that view is stronger than either Aristotle or I need. All that is needed is 
the weaker claim that each of the functional proper parts of a living thing 
depends on that living thing for its existence, where (roughly speaking) 
a functional proper part is a proper part of a living thing such that being 
the sort of proper part it is involves performing a certain function in a liv- 
ing thing. (Thus, for example, your hand is a functional proper part of you 


” Schaffer (2010) quotes the second of the two passages and accepts roughly the inter- 
pretation of it that I have suggested. He then uses this interpretation to support the claim, 
essential to his priority monism, that a whole may be prior to its proper parts. He also 
quotes the following passage from Hegel, which suggests that the latter may have held a 
similar view: 


The limbs and organs, for instance, of an organic body are not merely parts 
of it: it is only in their unity that they are what they are... These limbs and 
organs become mere parts, only when they pass under the hands of an 
anatomist, whose occupation be it remembered, is not with the living body 
but with the corpse. (1975, 191) 
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because being a hand involves performing a certain function in a living 
thing.) Call this claim ‘the revised Aristotle-inspired view. The revised 
Aristotle-inspired view is all Aristotle needs: Nowhere does he claim that 
each and every one of the proper parts of a living thing depends on that liv- 
ing thing for its existence; he simply appeals to examples, each of which can 
plausibly be taken to be an example of a functional proper part of a living 
thing. It is also all I need, since it does seem clear that someone might rea- 
sonably hold the revised Aristotle-inspired view and that one who does so 
must deny the general claim upon which the objection to Imp1 rests: that a 
composite object depends on its proper parts for its existence. 

Now it seems to me that priority monism and the revised 
Aristotle-inspired view just discussed can each reasonably be endorsed. 
Furthermore, since endorsing either requires denying the assumption 
that a composite object depends on its proper parts for its existence, a 
proponent of either of these two views can reasonably deny that assump- 
tion. But then there seems to be no reason why a proponent of DDP 
couldn’t also reasonably deny the assumption in question, thus affording 
her with a response to the objection to Imp1. 

Let me be clear about what I am claiming here. I am not claiming that 
only those who endorse priority monism or the revised Aristotle-inspired 
view concerning the proper parts of living things can reasonably deny 
the assumption in question and hence that only a proponent of DDP who 
endorses one of these two views can respond to the objection to Imp1 by 
denying that assumption. I’m not claiming this for two reasons. First, 
because a proponent of DDP ought not endorse priority monism, at least 
if she wishes to maintain that God exists a se, since priority monism and 
the claim that God exists a se are incompatible.”° Second, because the 
claim is false and I prefer not to make false claims. What my discussion 
of priority monism and the revised Aristotle-inspired view shows is that 
the assumption that a composite object depends on its proper parts for 
its existence is reasonably rejectable: someone might have good reasons 
to reject it, reasons stronger than the reasons they have to accept it. And 
I believe that even a proponent of DDP who accepts neither priority 


°° Or, at least, they are incompatible under the assumptions that God is a concrete 
object and that he is not identical to U. For given these assumptions, God is a proper part 
of U and hence priority monism implies that God depends on U for his existence; but the 
claim that God exists a se just is the claim that God doesn’t depend on anything else for 
his existence. 
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monism nor the Aristotle-inspired view concerning the proper parts of 
living things could have stronger reasons to reject that assumption than 
to accept it and thus could reasonably reject it in replying to the argu- 
ment against Imp1.”" 

That said, I now wish to argue for a stronger claim: the revised 
Aristotle-inspired view can actually be used to argue in favour of Imp1. 
Suppose that God has proper parts. It is plausible that each of these proper 
parts is such that being the sort of proper part it is involves performing 
a certain function in God. So if God is a living thing, it is plausible that 
each of God’s proper parts is a functional proper part of God. Thus, given 
the revised Aristotle-inspired view, if God is a living thing, it is plausible 
that each of God’s proper parts depends on God for its existence. But that 
God is a living thing is a plausible, and independently motivated, theo- 
logical claim. Thus Anselm writes: 


[C]learly any good thing that the supreme nature is, it is that thing supremely. It 
is, therefore, supreme essence, supreme life, supreme reason...(Monologion 16, 
my emphasis) 


And Aquinas asserts that: 


It is said of God that He is life itself, and not only that He is a living thing... Since, 
then, God is not composed of matter and form, He must be His own Godhead, 
His own Life, and whatever else is so predicated of Him. (Summa Theologica 1.3.3, 
my emphasis)” 


It is clear that, among the many claims made in these passages, one 
is that life—supreme life, even!—can be truly predicated of God: God 
is a living thing. Thus, although a proponent of DDP needn’t accept the 
revised Aristotle-inspired view concerning a living thing and his proper 
parts to reasonably reject the assumption on which the argument against 
Imp1 rests, one who does so and who also accepts that God is alive may 
use these claims to provide independent support for Imp1, the claim that 


>. Consider e.g. someone who thinks that the best solution to the Problem of the Trinity 
involves holding that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are proper parts of God, but 
who also maintains that God exists a se. (See the solution to the Problem of the Trinity 
discussed in the Conclusion.) 

>»? In this passage, Aquinas also seems to be asserting that each of God’s properties is 
identical to God and thus to be endorsing part of DDS. However, I take it that the claim 
that God is a living thing and the claim that each of his properties are identical to him are 
independent claims and that one might accept the former while rejecting the latter. 
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God has proper parts and each of these proper parts depends on God for 
its existence. 

I turn now to Impz2. Imp2, remember, is the claim that God has prop- 
erties that are distinct from him and each of these properties depends 
on God for its existence. Why might one object to Imp2? Well, one who 
holds an extreme Platonist conception of properties according to which 
they are substances (in the sense that none of them depends on anything 
else for its existence) will think that Imp2 is false. But such a conception 
of properties isn’t the only reasonable one available. One might, instead, 
adopt an Aristotelian conception of properties. According to this con- 
ception, properties are not independently existing entities (unlike God, 
they do not exist a se). Instead, they depend on the particulars that 
instantiate them for their existence.”* 

Other than the Platonist conception of properties discussed, the only 
other grounds I can think of on which to object to Imp2 involve accept- 
ing what Wolterstorff 1991 calls a ‘constituent ontology’.* A constituent 
ontology holds that something’s properties are (in some sense) parts of 
it. Thus, according to a constituent ontology, if God has properties that 
are distinct from him, then God is a composite object that has those 
properties as proper parts. Thus, one who accepts a constituent ontology 
and also holds that a composite object depends on its proper parts for 
its existence, rather than the other way around, would have grounds for 
objecting to Imp2. However, these grounds would rely on the assumption 
that a composite object depends on its proper parts for its existence, and 
I have shown that a proponent of DDP can reasonably reject that assump- 
tion. I conclude, then, that a proponent of DDP can reasonably reject both 
the Platonist conception of properties on which the first objection to Imp2 
relies and a key assumption of the second objection.” 

Now I mentioned that one who accepts an Aristotelian conception of 
properties can reasonably reject the Platonist conception on which the first 


> This conception is named, of course, after Aristotle, who held that universals exist in 
re. A prominent contemporary proponent of an Aristotelian conception of properties is 
D. M. Armstrong (1989), who also endorses the related Principle of Instantiation: the view 
that there are no uninstantiated properties. 

** Constituent ontologies are also discussed in n. 7. 

*° The second objection to Imp2 also relies on the assumption that a constituent ontol- 
ogy is true. This assumption can also reasonably be rejected by a proponent of DDP, since 
there are other reasonable views concerning the relationship between an object and its 
properties. 
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objection to Impz2 relies. But just as I emphasized that a proponent of DDP 
needn't endorse priority monism or the revised Aristotle-inspired view in 
order to reasonably reject the assumption on which the objection to Imp1 
relied, so too I want to emphasize that a proponent of DDP needn’t endorse 
an Aristotelian conception of properties in order to reasonably reject a 
Platonist conception of properties. Aristotelian conceptions of properties 
have the implication that the property being a cat depends on the cats for 
its existence, and I see no reason to think that a proponent of DDP must 
endorse that claim in order to reasonably reject a Platonist conception of 
properties. A proponent of DDP might, for instance, simply hold that, while 
properties do not generally depend on the particulars that instantiate them 
for their existence, all properties do depend on God for their existence. 
There is no reason, I think, why a proponent of DDP couldn't reasonably 
hold this view and thus no reason why she couldn't reject a Platonist con- 
ception of properties on that basis.”° 

Although a proponent of DDP can reasonably reject the Platonist con- 
ception of properties on which the first argument against Impz2 relies with- 
out endorsing an Aristotelian conception of properties, I now wish to point 
out that a proponent of DDP who does endorse an Aristotelian concep- 
tion of properties can use that conception to provide independent support 
for Imp2. Consider again what an Aristotelian conception of properties 
says: that each property depends on the particulars that instantiate it for its 
existence. The dependence in question here is irreducibly plural.”’ In other 
words, it is not the case that a property depends on each of the particulars 
that instantiate it for its existence. Rather, it depends collectively on the par- 
ticulars that instantiate it for its existence. 


7° Readers who are worried that properties are necessary existents and that neces- 
sary existents cannot depend on anything else for their existence, including God, should 
see the discussion later in this section of a similar worry concerning the view that {God} 
depends on God for its existence. 

*7 See also n. 17, which also contains a discussion of irreducibly plural dependence. 
Note the claim that the dependence of a property on the particulars that instantiate it is 
irreducibly plural is consistent with the claim that a property depends ona single particu- 
lar if only one particular instantiates it. It simply implies that if more than one particular 
instantiates a property, then the property depends collectively on those particulars rather 
than depending on them individually. Also note that in addition to being irreducibly 
plural, the dependence in question is generic. In other words, though a property in fact 
depends collectively on certain particulars (namely, those that instantiate it) for its exist- 
ence, it needn’t have. Had some other particulars instantiated it, it would have instead 
depended on those particulars for its existence. See Thomasson, 1999, for a relevant dis- 
cussion of different sorts of dependence. 
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How, then, can an Aristotelian conception of properties be used to 
provide independent support for Imp2? If such a conception said that 
a property depends on each of the particulars that instantiate it for its 
existence, it would follow immediately that if God has properties that are 
distinct from him, each of those properties depends on God for its exist- 
ence. Thus, such a conception together with the claim that God has prop- 
erties that are distinct from him would entail Imp2. We have just seen, 
however, that an Aristotelian conception of properties doesn’t say that. 
Thus, to repeat (in stronger terms): just what gives with my claim that 
such a conception can be used to provide independent support for Imp2? 

To see what gives, let’s consider an example. God instantiates the prop- 
erty being good, as do certain other particulars.”* For the sake of illustra- 
tion, consider a situation in which the only particulars that instantiate 
that property are God, Mother Teresa, and Gandhi. Then, according to 
an Aristotelian conception of properties, being good depends collectively 
on God, Mother Teresa, and Gandhi for its existence. But each of Mother 
Teresa and Gandhi depends on God for her or his existence. If, however, 
being good depends collectively on God, Mother Teresa, and Gandhi for 
its existence and each of Mother Teresa and Gandhi depends on God for 
her or his existence, then it would seem that being good depends on God 
for its existence, period. (The claim made in the preceding sentence is justi- 
fied by the same intuition that justifies the claim that dependence is tran- 
sitive: if the antecedent of that claim is true, then although God, Mother 
Teresa, and Gandhi are, collectively, the immediate grounds for the exist- 
ence of being good, its ultimate ground is simply God himself.) Thus, given 


8 Some philosophers hold that when we say ‘God is good’ and ‘Mother Teresa is good’, 
there is no single property that we are truly attributing to both God and Mother Teresa. 
Instead, they say, when we use the same predicate to describe both God and one of his 
creatures, we are using that predicate ‘analogously’, as there are no properties shared by 
God and his creatures. (See Pruss, 2008, which contains a contemporary endorsement 
of such a view.) In the text, I ignore this view, which I find rather strange. However, if the 
view is true, so much the better for me, I say. For this view has the implication that if God 
has any properties that are distinct from him, then he is the only particular that has those 
properties. And that implication, together with an Aristotelian conception of properties 
and the claim that God has properties that are distinct from him, entails that God has 
properties that are distinct from him and each of those properties depends on God for its 
existence, which is exactly what Impz2 says. Thus, rather than constituting an objection to 
my claim that an Aristotelian objection of properties can be used to provide independent 
support for Imp2, this view is consistent with that claim and, in fact, makes it easier to 
show that claim to be true. 
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an Aristotelian conception of properties, being good depends on God for its 
existence in the situation being considered for the sake of illustration. 

The moral of our simple story is easily generalizable. The claim that if 
being good depends collectively on God, Mother Teresa, and Gandhi for 
its existence and each of Mother Teresa and Gandhi depends on God for 
her or his existence, then being good depends on God for its existence, is 
simply an instance of the following general principle: 


A Principle Concerning Dependence (PCD): For all x and y and for 
any zzs, if x depends on zzs for its existence and each of zzs is either 
identical to y or depends on y for its existence, then x depends on y for 
its existence. 


And this principle, I claim, is supported by the same intuitions that sup- 
port the claim that dependence is transitive. But together with the claim 
that God has properties that are distinct from him, an Aristotelian con- 
ception of properties, and the independently theologically motivated 
claim that every particular other than God depends on God for its exist- 
ence, PCD entails that God has properties that are distinct from him and 
that each of these properties depends on God for its existence. Thus, a 
proponent of DDP can use an Aristotelian conception of properties and 
the claim that God has properties that are distinct from him, together 
with independently motivated metaphysical and theological claims, to 
provide independent support for Imp2. 

Let me pause briefly to address an objection to the argument for Imp2 
suggested in the last paragraph. That argument claims that every partic- 
ular other than God depends on God for its existence. But isn’t that claim 
simply false? The number 4 is a particular,” but surely it does not depend 
on God for its existence, since it is a necessary existent and no necessary 
existent depends on anything else for its existence. 

There are two potential responses to this objection I would like to 
explore. One asserts that the number 4 is not a particular. Rather, it (and 
every other number) is a property or a relation.*? I mention this first 
response simply to set it aside. Although it may be true that numbers 


>? Tam taking a particular to be a substance in one of Aristotle’s senses of that word: a 
particular is something that can instantiate properties and relations but cannot itself be 
instantiated. 

°° John Bigelow (1988), for instance, endorses such a view concerning the nature of 
numbers. 
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are properties or relations, this response simply invites a revision of the 
objection. Consider {God}. Assuming that God is a necessary existent, 
{God} is too. But while numbers may be properties or relations, {God} 
is certainly a particular: {God} instantiates properties and relations but 
cannot itself be instantiated. Thus, if no necessary existent depends on 
anything else for its existence, {God} doesn’t depend on anything else for 
its existence and hence it’s not the case that every particular other than 
God depends on God for its existence. 

My preferred response to the objection is simply to deny the claim 
that no necessary existent depends on anything else for its existence. 
In fact, the example concerning {God} lends credence to this response. 
Remember that when discussing the nature of metaphysical dependence 
in §3, I claimed that {Socrates} metaphysically depends on Socrates for 
its existence. But it is quite plausible that if that is so, it is also the case 
that {God} depends on God for its existence. I thus conclude that {God} 
depends on God for its existence. And I would say the same of any other 
alleged necessarily existing particular other than God: it too depends on 
God for its existence. For instance, if the number 4 is a particular rather 
than a property or relation, it depends on God for its existence, despite 
being a necessary existent. It is, in general, simply not the case that meta- 
physically depending on something else for one’s existence is incompat- 
ible with being a necessary existent. 

In the preceding section, I argued that DDP is consistent with the 
claim that God exists a se, which claim provides the traditional motiva- 
tion for the doctrine of divine simplicity. In this section, I defended DDP 
from the charge that its peculiar implications concerning the relation- 
ship between God, his proper parts, and his properties (on the assump- 
tion that God has proper parts and properties that are distinct from him) 
are objectionable. The upshot, I maintain, is that the main thesis of this 
chapter is true: the doctrine of divine priority is a viable alternative to the 
doctrine of divine simplicity. 


6. Conclusion 


In this chapter, I introduced the doctrine of divine priority, showed that 
it is consistent with the traditional motivation for the doctrine of divine 
simplicity, and defended it from objections. On this basis, I conclude that 
DDP isa viable alternative to the doctrine of divine simplicity. 
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Before ending the chapter, I would like to illustrate DDP’s potential to 
illuminate traditional theological problems by briefly sketching a solu- 
tion to the Problem of the Trinity that it makes available. The Problem of 
the Trinity consists in reconciling the apparent conflict between (at least) 
the following seven claims, which are widely taken to be components of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity:** 


a. The Father is God. 

The Son is God. 

The Holy Spirit is God. 

The Father is not the Son. 

The Father is not the Holy Spirit. 
The Son is not the Holy Spirit. 
There is exactly one God. 


wm moans 


According to the solution to the Problem of the Trinity that DDP 
makes available, ‘is’ in (a)-(f) is to be interpreted as the ‘is’ of identity. 
On this interpretation, however, although (d)-(g) are true, (a)-(¢) are, 
strictly speaking, false. Neither the Father, nor the Son, nor the Holy 
Spirit is identical to God. Instead, each is a proper part of God and, in 
accordance with DDP, each depends on God for its existence, thus pre- 
serving God's aseity. 

There is, however, a plausible explanation of why (a)-(c) are attractive, 
despite their falsity. For the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are func- 
tional proper parts of God (see §5)—who is a living thing and a person— 
and, furthermore, each of them is also a person. Now whenever a func- 
tional proper part ofa living thing does something, it is also true that the 
living thing in question does it (and, in fact, it may be even more appro- 
priate to say that the living thing does it than to say that its functional 
proper part does). Whenever my hand grasps a pen, for example, I grasp 
that pen. Similarly, then, whenever the Father, or the Son, or the Holy 
Spirit does something, God does it as well. 

In the case of God, then, the fact that one of the three persons of the 
Trinity does something entails that another person, God, does it as well. 
Usually, however, that one person does something does not entail that 
some other person does it as well. It is our recognition of this latter fact 


*? Richard Cartwright (1987) endorses this understanding of the Problem of the Trinity 
and suggests other claims that might be added to (a)-(g). 
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and our illegitimate application of it to the case of God, then, that leads 
us to mistakenly identify the three persons of the Trinity (the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit) with God and thereby explains the attractive- 
ness of (a)—(c), despite the fact that they are, strictly speaking, false. 

This is the promised solution to the Problem of the Trinity that the 
doctrine of divine priority affords.** Together with the arguments earlier 
in this chapter, the fact that DDP makes this solution available shows that 
DDP ought to be taken seriously.” 
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Cartesian Transubstantiation 


John Heil 


The most perfect sacrament is that in which the body of Christ is 
really contained, namely, the Eucharist, and it is the consumma- 
tion ofall the others. 


Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate 27.4 


1. Cartesian Metaphysics 


Descartes’s Meditations, together with Le Monde and Principles of 
Philosophy, provides a metaphysical scaffolding for the scientific inves- 
tigation of the material world.’ According to Descartes, space comprises 
a dense arrangement of extended corpuscular substances.” Properties of 
an extended substance are ways that substance is, modes. Modes are not 
universals. Modes are abstract particulars: particular ways particular 
substances are. A mode is dependent on the substance of which it is a 
mode. The sphericity of this ball is the sphericity of this ball; Socrates’s 
paleness, is Socrates’s paleness. A mode can be separated from the sub- 
stance in which it inheres only in thought. You can attend to, or consider, 
the ball’s sphericity without attending to the ball itself, just as you can 
consider, or attend to, Socrates without considering his paleness. But the 


* An early version of this chapter was discussed by the St Louis Area Metaphysics read- 
ing group (SLAM). I benefited from discussion with Robert M. Adams, Jeffrey Brower, 
Susan Brower-Toland, Dennis Des Chene, Sydney Penner, and David Robb. A more pol- 
ished version was presented at the 8th Annual Baylor Philosophy of Religion Conference, 
Baylor University, Waco, TX, 28 Feb.-1 Mar. 2013. This version reflects comments made by 
conference participants. 

> Alternatively, there is a single extended material substance, space itself. On such an 
interpretation, material particles would be abstractions, geometrically circumscribed 
regions of space, and ordinary objects would be modes of the one extended substance, 
particular ways of being extended. 
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ball’s sphericity could not survive the demise of the ball, and Socrates’s 
paleness ceases to exist when Socrates does. 

If you understand Descartes as accepting that space is occupied by 
minute material substances, corpuscles, these corpuscles are the only 
true material substances. What of ordinary objects—balls, quantities 
of bread and wine, trees, planets? Although not strictly speaking sub- 
stances, such things can be treated as substances. The deep story about 
ordinary objects is that they are really modes, ways the fundamental 
substances are arranged. They amount to what Keith Campbell calls 
substances-by-courtesy, quasi-substances; their properties are prop- 
erties by courtesy, quasi-properties (Campbell, 1990; Heil, 2012, ch. 2). 
Although the distinction between substances and quasi-substances is 
momentous, you need only bear in mind that what Descartes has to say 
about quasi-substances could be reformulated in a way that better reflects 
the underlying ontology. 

In addition to extended material substances, Descartes posits nonma- 
terial substances: selves or souls. A human being is a body united with a 
soul. The material makeup ofa human body changes continuously, parti- 
cles come and go. The body’s identity over time is determined by the soul 
with which it is united. This strand of Descartes’s dualism will come into 
play presently. 

Because Descartes’s views on the nature of the soul, and for that matter 
the nature of God, figure only indirectly in what follows, I shall set them 
to one side. For purposes of this discussion, two features of Descartes’s 
metaphysics occupy centre stage. First, Descartes takes ordinary mate- 
rial bodies to be particular arrangements of material substances. What 
you might regard as a property of a material body is ultimately a geo- 
metrical way that body is extended. Second, Descartes is committed to a 
conception of properties as modes. These commitments apparently place 
him at odds with certain Church doctrines, most particularly doctrines 
pertaining to transubstantiation, what occurs in the Eucharist when 
bread and wine are miraculously ‘transformed’ into the body and blood 
of Christ. 

I shall begin by discussing an account of transubstantiation that I take 
to be the received account. It is certainly the account that Descartes 
and his discussant, Arnauld, take for granted. I do not pretend to be an 
authority on Church doctrine. My interest here lies exclusively in what 
Descartes has to say about transubstantiation and what light it sheds on 
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Descartes’s ontology, or rather what I understand as Descartes’s ontol- 
ogy. In addition to lacking ecclesiastical credentials, I lack the histori- 
cal credentials to do more. My discussion is not meant to be historically 
complete, however, only to call attention to a range of interesting onto- 
logical issues.* Transubstantiation provides a kind of stress test both for 
the brand of Aristotelianism accepted by the Church and for Cartesian 
metaphysics. 


2. Transubstantiation and Real Accidents 


First, the official view of transubstantiation as it emerged in the mid- 
sixteenth century during the Council of Trent: 


Because that Christ, our Redeemer, declared that which He offered under the 
species of bread to be truly His own body, therefore has it ever been a firm belief 
in the Church of God, and this holy Synod doth now declare it anew, that, by the 
consecration of the bread and of the wine, a conversion is made of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the substance of His blood; which conversion is, 
by the holy Catholic Church, suitably and properly called Transubstantiation.* 


But what exactly occurs when portions of bread and wine are mirac- 
ulously ‘converted’? Here is Descartes quoting Arnauld in the Fourth 
Replies: “We believe on faith that the substance of the bread is taken away 
from the bread of the Eucharist and only the accidents remain’ (tv. 173)? 
And here is Patrick Toner expanding on the official doctrine: 


It affirms that the whole substance of the bread and wine are converted into the 
body and blood of Christ—which implies that there is no more bread and wine 
left after the consecration, and which further implies that the presence of Christ 
on the altar is not merely spiritual or symbolic, but rather quite real indeed. But 
since what remains after the consecration still looks and feels like, and otherwise 
displays the properties associated with, bread and wine, the status of those prop- 
erties is a further question. Obviously, they don’t inhere in the bread and wine 


> See Armogathe, 1977, for a detailed historical discussion. 

* Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Ecumenical Council of Trent, session 13, chapter 
Iv; cited in Toner, 2011, 218. I leave aside the question of what it could be for one substance 
to be converted into—to become—another, distinct, substance. 

° Citations that follow are taken from the Fourth Replies, ‘Reply to Points Which May 
Cause Difficulty to Theologians’, as they appear in Cottingham et al. 1984. Passages are 
indicated by rv followed by the page number. 
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any more, since those things are no longer present. But the Church also denies 
that they inhere in Christ himself, for it seems false to say that Christ is round 
or white. Thus, the Church tells us that while the accidents of bread and wine 
remain, they ‘continue without a subject in which to inhere’.° 


Toner adds a footnote: 


This point is not, to my knowledge, a defined dogma of the Catholic Faith. Ott 
(1974, 9-10) tells us it is taught ‘Sent. certa’, which is to say, it is ‘a doctrine, on 
which the Teaching Authority of the Church has not yet finally pronounced, 
but whose truth is guaranteed by its intrinsic connection with the doctrine of 
revelation’. 


In what follows I shall distinguish, as Descartes does, what I intro- 
duced as the official doctrine, the doctrine explicitly set out by the 
Council of Trent in the quoted passage, and what I have called the 
received doctrine. The received doctrine includes the gloss provided by 
Arnauld and by Toner, a doctrine taken to be implied by the official doc- 
trine. As it turns out, the distinction is central to Descartes’s thoughts on 
transubstantiation. 

I understand the official doctrine to include two components relevant 
here:’ 


(A) the absence of the bread and wine in the consecrated host; 
(P) the presence of Christ ‘in’ the host in a way that does not require 
Christ’s taking on properties of the host. 


You can understand the received doctrine by starting with the idea 
that quantities of bread and wine are substances that possess vari- 
ous properties, various individual accidents. The wine is red, liquid, 
and has a distinctive taste; the bread is white, solid, and disc-shaped. 
Characteristics of the bread and wine we apprehend perceptually, how- 
ever, belong to a special category of accident: they are real accidents. 
Real accidents are to be distinguished from traditional accidents or 
Cartesian modes, by the fact that real accidents, but not mere accidents 
or modes, could survive the miraculous subtraction of the substance in 
which they ‘inhere’® 


° Toner, 2011, 218. The quoted phrase is from Ott, 1974, 383. 

7 In this I am following Pruss, 2009. 

® For extensive discussion of modes and real accidents, see Pasnau, 2011, ch. 10. For 
more on modes see Lowe, 2006; Heil, 2003, 2012. 
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Focus for a moment on the bread. According to the received doc- 
trine, in the Eucharist, the substance of the bread is converted into the 
body of Christ. The bread no longer exists, what exists is a bundle of 
real accidents that previously belonged to the bread. These accidents are 
not accidents inhering in any substance, not in the body of Christ, not 
in the air, not locally in space itself. This—a collection of real accidents 
‘enclosing’, but not belonging to, not inhering in the body of Christ—is 
what is subsequently administered by the priest. Christ is present, fully 
present ‘in’ the host, not by taking on the substance role, not by bearing 
the accidents left behind, but in some other way. Christ, I shall say, bears 
the R-relation to the host, for the moment leaving open what exactly this 
relation might be. 

In the Fourth Replies, Descartes accepts the miraculous presence of 
Christ ‘in’ the host, some form of the R-relation. What Descartes cannot 
accept is the expansion of the official doctrine, in particular the meta- 
physics of real accidents, properties that could survive the subtraction 
of the substance that originally bore them. Thus Descartes describes 
Arnauld as asserting 


that I [Descartes] do not admit that there are any real accidents but recognize 
only modes which are unintelligible apart from some substance for them to 
inhere in, and hence that they cannot exist without such a substance. (IV. 173) 


Modes and accidents, as noted at the outset, are not universals, but 
particularized properties. A mode or an accident is a particular way a 
particular substance is. Socrates’s paleness is a way Socrates, and noth- 
ing else, is or could be. Modes and accidents, real or otherwise, owe their 
identity to the substances in which they inhere (Socrates’s paleness is 
Socrates's paleness). A real accident owes its identity to the substance in 
which it inheres or in which it once inhered. In the case of real accidents, 
what mortals can separate only in thought—properties and their bear- 
ers—God could separate in reality.’ 

You could think of real accidents as scholastic precursors of D. C. 
Williams’s tropes. When the substance of the bread and wine are 
removed, you are left with bundles of particularized properties. The dif- 
ference is that, in the case of real accidents, these properties came into 


° Pasnau, 2011, ch. 10, suggests that the separation of real accidents might be performed 
non-miraculously. 
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being inhering in some substance. Even God could not bring into being 
an accident, or bundle of accidents, that lacked an initial attachment to a 
substance. You start with something’s being various ways, then subtract 
the something, leaving only the ways. 

Why real accidents? Medieval philosophers were divided on the ques- 
tion whether modes were ‘real’ (see Pasnau, 201, ch. 13). Modes are ways, 
ways substances are. Modes are fully dependent on the substances of 
which they are modes, separable from those substances only in thought. 
You can consider Socrates’s colour or shape apart from Socrates, just as 
you can consider Socrates apart from his colour or shape. If Socrates’s 
colour and shape are modes, however, if Socrates’s colour and shape are 
ways Socrates is, they have no reality apart from Socrates. To the extent 
that real accidents could survive without the substances that bear them, 
real accidents have a kind of reality of their own, a capacity for independ- 
ent existence. 

Descartes’s commitment to modes together with his antipathy toward 
real accidents means that he appears to be officially at odds with the first 
component of the received doctrine (A), the idea that the departure of the 
bread and wine requires replacing the substances while leaving behind 
their real accidents. What he hopes to show is that this way of under- 
standing transubstantiation is optional, that it is in no way required by 
the official doctrine as laid down by the Council of Trent. A much bet- 
ter way of understanding the (A) component of the Council’s doctrine 
is available, he thinks, and this way of understanding of (A) is perfectly 
consistent with Cartesian physics. 


3. First Account of Transubstantiation 


Descartes’s discussion of transubstantiation in the Fourth Replies pre- 
supposes a grasp of his account of our perception of material bodies. 
Perception, he thinks, results from our interaction with the surfaces of 
bodies, not their accidents, real or otherwise. 


What affects our senses is simply and solely the surface that constitutes the limit 
of the dimensions of the body which is perceived by the senses. For contact with 
an object takes place only at the surface, and nothing can have an effect on any of 
our senses except through contact... [B]read or wine, for example, are perceived 
by the senses only in so far as the surface of the bread or wine is in contact with 
our sense organs, either immediately, or via the air or other bodies. (Iv. 173-4) 
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He continues: 


[OJur conception of the surface should not be based merely on the external shape 
of a body that is felt by our fingers; we should also consider all the tiny gaps that 
are found in between the particles of flour that make up the bread, and the tiny 
gaps between the particles of alcohol, water, vinegar, lees or tartar that are mixed 
together to form wine; and the same applies to the particles of other bodies. For, 
since these particles have various shapes and motions, they can never be joined 
together, however tightly, without many spaces being left between them—spaces 
which are not empty but full of air or other matter. Thus in the case of bread, we 
can see with the naked eye relatively large gaps which can be filled not just with 
air but with water or wine or other liquids. And since bread does not lose its iden- 
tity despite the fact that the air or other matter that is contained in its pores is 
replaced, it is clear that this matter does not belong to the substance of the bread. 
Hence the surface of the bread is not the area most closely marked out by the 
outline of an entire piece of bread, but is the surface immediately surrounding its 
individual particles. (Iv. 174) 


The surface of a body is neither a part of the body nor a part of bodies 
that surround it. A body’s surface is not, for instance, its outermost layer 
of particles. A surface is ‘simply the boundary that is conceived to be 
common to the individual particles and the bodies that surround them; 
and this boundary has absolutely no reality except a modal one’ (Iv. 174). 

According to Descartes, then, and to a first approximation, a mate- 
rial body is a substance that is various ways. These ways, its properties, 
are modes. Material bodies are surrounded by other material bodies. The 
boundary, or interface, between one body and another is the point or 
plane of contact between the bodies. 


Given that contact occurs only at this boundary, and that we have sensory aware- 
ness of something only by contact, we may now consider the statement that the 
substance of the bread and wine are changed into the substance of something 
else in such a way that this new substance is contained within the same bounda- 
ries as those occupied by the previous substances, or exists in precisely the same 
place where the bread and wine were. (Iv. 174-5) 


Think of real accidents as providing a ‘shell’ around the body of Christ 
or Christ’s blood, thereby accounting for our perceptions of consecrated 
bread and wine. Descartes replaces shells of real accidents with surfaces. 
The bread and wine are replaced by Christ’s body and blood in a way that 
retains the surfaces of the originals. But how could a surface survive the 
demise of the thing of which it is a surface? 
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The Fourth Replies appeared, together with the Meditations, in 1641. 
Ina letter to Mesland written in the same year, Descartes elaborates his 
conception of surfaces.’° First, as noted already, surfaces are to be distin- 
guished from the matter that makes up the outer layer of a body. 


By ‘surface’ I do not mean any substance or real nature which could be destroyed 
by the omnipotence of God, or only a mode or manner of being which cannot be 
changed without a change in that in which or by which it exists; just as it involves 
a contradiction for the square shape of a piece of wax to be taken away from it 
without any of the parts of the wax changing their place. This surface intermedi- 
ate between the air and the bread does not differ in reality from the surface of 
the bread, nor from the surface of the air touching the bread; these three sur- 
faces are in fact a single thing and differ only in relation to our thought. That 
is to say: when we call it the surface of the bread, we mean that although the air 
which surrounds the bread is changed, the surface remains always numerically 
the same, provided that the bread does not change, but changes with it if it does. 
And when we call it the surface of the air surrounding the bread, we mean that it 
changes with the air, and not with the bread. And finally, when we call it the sur- 
face intermediate between the air and the bread, we mean that it does not change 
with either, but only with the shape of the dimensions which separate one from 
the other; so that in that sense it is simply by that shape that it exists, and by that 
alone that it can change. 


And the point is... ? 


If the body of Jesus Christ is put in place of the bread, and other air comes in place 
of that which surrounded the bread, the surface which is between the air and the 
body of Jesus Christ is still numerically the same as that which was between the 
other air and the bread, because its numerical identity does not depend on the 
identity of the bodies between which it exists, but only on the identity or similar- 
ity of the dimension. (Letter to Mesland, 155-6) 


So, on Descartes’s view, transubstantiation involves a surface- 
preserving conversion: the original quantities of bread and wine are 
miraculously converted to Christ’s body and blood, the surfaces of which 
make them perceptually indistinguishable from the originals. Descartes 
accepts the miracle of conversion, then, but rejects the idea that the 
absence of the bread and wine and the presence of Christ’s body and 
blood require the postulation of free-floating real accidents that enclose 
without inhering in Christ’s body and blood. 


The letter appears in Kenny (1970, 154-9). Passages are indicated by ‘Letter to 
Mesland’ followed by the page number. All italics are in the original. 
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4. Real Accidents as Optional 


Descartes somewhat disingenuously reminds Arnauld that although he, 
Descartes, has never in fact expressly denied the existence of real acci- 
dents, he has seen no need to posit them. Real accidents are, whatever else 
they are, metaphysically superfluous. Much of his discussion is designed 
to show that the Church has no need of a doctrine of real accidents; 
there is a much better account of the metaphysics of transubstantiation 
available. 

Throughout the discussion Descartes is at pains to show that the 
expansion of the official doctrine of transubstantiation is the result of 
illicit philosophical (and in particular, faux Aristotelian) embellish- 
ments of settled Church doctrine.” 


As far as I know, the Church has never taught that the ‘forms’ of the bread and 
wine that remain in the sacrament of the Eucharist are real accidents, which 
miraculously subsist on their own when the substance in which they used to 
inhere has been removed. 


Descartes understands the ‘form’ of the bread in this context to be, not 
the bread’s accidents, but ‘the surface that is common to the individual 
particles of the bread and the bodies which surround them’ (Iv. 175). 


Everyone agrees that ‘form’ here means precisely what is required to act on the 
senses. And everyone who believes that the bread is changed into the body of 
Christ also supposes that this body of Christ is precisely contained within the 
same surface that would contain the bread were it present. Christ’s body, how- 
ever, is not supposed to be present in a place strictly speaking, but to be present 
‘sacramentally and in that form of existence which we cannot express in words 
but nonetheless, when our thought is illuminated by faith, can understand to be 
possible with God, and in which we should most steadfastly believe’.!? 


Descartes proceeds to speculate as to the source of the received account 
of the (A) component, the idea that the conversion of the bread and wine 
leaves behind bundles of real accidents. Maybe 


™ See Toner’s earlier discussion of Ott. Descartes is, in effect, denying the ‘intrinsic 
connection’ of the received view with ‘the Teaching Authority of the Church’ on this 
matter. 

Iv. 175. The passage quoted by Descartes is from session 13 of the Council of Trent. 
To say that Christ is ‘sacramentally present’ in the host is to say that Christ bears the 
R-relation to the host. 
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the theologians who first attempted to give a philosophical account of this topic 
were so firmly convinced that the accidents which stimulate our senses were 
something real and distinct from a substance that it did not even cross their 
minds that there could be any doubt on this matter. 


Asaresult, 


without any scrutiny or valid argument, they supposed that the ‘forms’ of the 
bread were real accidents of this sort; and they then became wholly occupied 
with explaining how these accidents could exist without a subject. But, as it 
turned out, they found that this task presented so many difficulties that this 
alone should have told them that they had strayed from the true path. (rv. 176) 


Descartes believes there are at least three reasons why the Church 
should be open to his account of transubstantiation. First, and most 
importantly, real accidents are metaphysically incoherent. “The human 
mind cannot think of the accidents of the bread as real and yet existing 
apart from its substance, without conceiving of them by employing the 
notion of a substance’ (Iv. 176). If real accidents were capable of existence 
apart from substances, they would themselves be substances, substantial 
parts of the bread and wine, not accidents, not properties of the bread and 
wine.”* Real accidents would have to be substantial parts of substances, 
not properties, not accidents, but substances in their own right.’* And 
this would contradict the official doctrine that the whole substance of the 
bread and the whole substance of the wine cease to be present on the altar. 

Consider the consecrated host that is white and circular. What is white 
and circular? Not the bread; that has been annihilated. Certain real acci- 
dents, we are told, are white and circular. But something that is white or 
circular, something that is the white way or the circular way, is a propertied 
substance, not an accident, not a waya substance is, except derivatively—as 
Socrates is pale by virtue of having a substantial part, his skin, that is pale. 

The unintelligibility of real accidents, Descartes warns, provides 
ammunition for atheists and critics of the Church by ‘gratuitously’ 
attaching to the miracle of transubstantiation a new miracle of doubtful 
coherence. 


* See Bennett, 2001, $36. Real accidents become what A. J. Ayer, in describing sense 
data, called ‘junior substances’; see Armstrong (1989, 115), who makes this point about 
tropes, latterday real accidents. See also Robb (2005, 485-9). 

* This observation might be thought to apply to trope theorists who hold that sub- 
stances are bundles of tropes. See, for instance, Martin, 1980; Armstrong, 1989, 113-16. 
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We cannot suppose that there are real accidents without gratuitously adding 
something new and indeed incomprehensible to the miracle of the transubstan- 
tiation (which can be inferred simply from the words of the consecration). The 
gratuitous addition would involve the alleged real accidents existing apart from 
the substance of the bread in such a way that they do not thereby themselves 
become substances. (Iv. 177) 


In embracing real accidents, then, ecclesiastical authorities are open- 
ing themselves to attacks on the part of atheists and skeptics for no good 
reason. 

Second, the doctrine of real accidents assumes, falsely and without 
argument, that more would be required to account for our perceptions of 
consecrated bread and wine than that the substances we encounter have 
surfaces indistinguishable from those of the original bread and wine. The 
real accidents appealed to in the received account, quite independently of 
the question of their intelligibility, play no explanatory role whatever. In 
addition, they presuppose a false theory of perception. 

A third reason Descartes thinks you might have for preferring his 
account is its commendably parsimonious deployment of miracles. The 
received doctrine and Descartes’s replacement agree on the number of 
miracles called for in the Eucharist: two. On the received view there is the 
conversion of the bread and wine to Christ’s body and blood, and there 
is the miraculous preservation of real accidents left behind in the con- 
version. Descartes accepts the first miracle. His second miracle, however, 
Christ’s body and blood exhibiting the surfaces of the original bread and 
wine, makes fewer demands on the intellect than does the miraculous 
preservation of free-floating accidents. 


Theologians prefer not to attribute to miracles what can be explained by natural 
reason. All these difficulties are completely removed if my explanation of the 
matter is adopted. For my account... makes it unnecessary to posit a miracle to 
explain the preservation of the accidents once the substance has been removed. 
(Iv. 177) 

There is nothing incomprehensible or difficult in the supposition that God, 
the creator of all things, is able to change one substance into another, or in the 
supposition that the latter substance remains within the same surface that con- 
tained the former one. (Iv. 177) 


Both sides agree on the miracle of Christ’s presence via the R-relation. 
They differ, however, in the nature of the miracle required for our percep- 
tion of what to all appearances is bread and wine. Where the received 
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doctrine invokes an ‘unintelligible’ miracle, Descartes posits a relatively 
humdrum miracle of creation, a kind of miracle invoked elsewhere in 
Church doctrine. 

Descartes ends his discussion in the Fourth Replies by expressing 
his hope that ‘a time will come when the theory of real accidents will 
be rejected as irrational, incomprehensible, and hazardous to the faith, 
while my theory will be accepted in its place as certain and indubitable’ 
(Iv. 176-7). 

Real accidents aside, Descartes’s alternative view faces difficul- 
ties of its own. Consider the conversion of the bread into Christ’s body. 
By Descartes’s own lights the surfaces of the bread and Christ’s body 
must be indistinguishable all the way down, down to the smallest par- 
ticle. Given Descartes’s purely geometrical physics, this implies that 
the replacements must be physically indiscernible from the originals, 
‘molecule-for-molecule’ duplicates. But a molecule-for-molecule dupli- 
cate of bread or wine is bread or wine. It looks as though transubstantia- 
tion and Cartesian physics are after all irreconcilable.’* 


5. Second Account of Transubstantiation 


In the Fourth Replies, Descartes’s focus is on ways of understanding the 
first component, the (A) component, of the received account, in partic- 
ular the doctrine of real accidents. In the letter to Mesland, Descartes 
addresses the (P) component, Christ’s ‘sacramental presence’, Christ’s 
bearing what I have labelled the R-relation to the host. 

Descartes prefaces his remarks by noting that he is under no obliga- 
tion to explain this mystery, to explain how it could be possible for Christ 
to be ‘sacramentally present’ in the host. He is under no obligation to 
explain the R-relation. 


As for the manner in which one can conceive the body of Jesus Christ to be in 
the Blessed Sacrament, I do not think it is for me to explain, since the Council 
of Trent teaches that he is there in a manner of existence which can scarcely be 
expressed in words. (Letter to Mesland, 156) 


Even so, he continues, because 


8 As indeed many defenders of the faith saw it. See, for instance, Nadler, 1988; 
Schmaltz, 1999; Alexandrescu, 2007. 
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the Council does not say that it cannot be expressed in words, but only that it can 
scarcely be expressed in words, | will venture to tell you here in confidence a man- 
ner of explanation which seems to me very elegant and useful for avoiding the 
calumny of heretics who object that our belief on this topic is entirely incompre- 
hensible and involves a contradiction. (Letter to Mesland, 156) 


The contradiction Descartes has in mind in this passage is not the 
miraculous conversion of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, but the idea that such a conversion requires that real accidents are 
left behind when the bread and wine cease to be. His argument now will 
be that, rightly understood, the R-relation gives us all we need to reconcile 
transubstantiation with physics. Satisfaction of the R-relation can be seen 
to yield the satisfaction of both the (A)- and (P)-conditions as required by 
the official doctrine. More impressively, the R-relation itself does not call for 
a distinctive miracle. There is a miracle in the vicinity, so to speak, but the 
miracle in question is a miracle we have the resources to make intelligible. 

Descartes begins by noting that the word ‘body’ is ‘very ambiguous’. 


When we speak in general of a body, we mean a determinate part of matter, a part 
of the quantity of which the universe is composed. In this sense, if the smallest 
amount of that quantity were removed we would eo ipso judge that the body was 
smaller and no longer complete; and if any particle of the matter were changed 
we would at once think that the body was no longer... numerically the same. 
(Letter to Mesland, 156-7) 


Persistence conditions for bodies considered as quantities of matter 
allow for neither addition nor subtraction. In contrast, when we speak of 
human bodies, we deploy different, more relaxed, persistence conditions. 


When we speak of the body of a man, we do not mean a determinate part of mat- 
ter with a determinate size; we mean simply the whole of the matter joined to the 
soul of the man... [E]ven though that matter changes and the quantity increases 
or decreases, we still believe that it is the same body, numerically the same body, 
provided that it remains joined in substantial union with the same soul; and we 
think of this body as whole and entire provided that it has in itself all the disposi- 
tions required to preserve that union. (Letter to Mesland, 157) 


Consider a soul in its union with a quantity of matter, and call the 
unifying soul-body relation the S-relation. The quantity of matter could 
change in endless ways—parts of it could come and go, its size and shape 
could change dramatically—provided only that ‘it’ remains in union 
with the selfsame soul, provided only that some matter continues to bear 
the S-relation to this soul. 
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In that sense [a human body] can even be called indivisible; because if an arm or 
aleg ofa man is amputated, we think that it is only in the first sense of ‘body’ that 
his body is divided—we do not think that a man who has lost an arm or a leg is 
less a man than any other. (Letter to Mesland, 157) 


So Descartes’s first point is that the identity of a human body depends on 
the soul to which it bears the S-relation. A human body at a given time 
is an organized aggregate of particles, the aggregate, namely, to which a 
soul bears the S-relation. 

Descartes’s second point is that a kind of non-miraculous, natural 
transubstantiation occurs in the course of metabolism. In eating bread 
or drinking wine ‘the small parts of the bread and wine dissolve in our 
stomach, and pass at once into our veins; so that they transubstantiate 
themselves naturally and become parts of our bodies simply by mixing 
with the blood’ (Letter to Mesland, 158). Equipped with enhanced eye- 
sight, you might see that the ‘small parts’ of the bread and wine remain 
‘numerically the same’ even after entering the bloodstream. Thus, ‘if we 
did not consider their union with the soul, we could still call them bread 
and wine as before’ (Letter to Mesland, 158). No miracle is called for in 
such cases. By being metabolized, bread and wine can come to bear the 
S-relation to a particular soul. 

The Eucharistic bread and wine could have been transformed—natu- 
rally—into the body and blood of Christ, could have been metabolized 
in Christ’s body and thereby come to bear the S-relation to Christ’s soul, 
had Christ himself eaten the bread and drunk the wine. No mystery 
there, no miracle. In the Eucharist, Descartes suggests, transubstantia- 
tion amounts to a kind of supernatural metabolism. The bread and wine 
are miraculously metabolized in the body of Christ and thereby come to 
bear the S-relation to Christ’s soul. What we identify as bread and wine 
are Christ’s body and blood. Thus the miraculous transformation that 
takes place in the Eucharist 


consists in nothing but the fact that the particles of bread and wine, which in 
order for the soul of Jesus Christ to inform them naturally would have had 
to mingle with his blood and dispose themselves in certain specific ways, are 
informed by his soul simply by the power of the words of consecration. The soul 
of Jesus Christ could not have remained naturally united to each of these parti- 
cles of bread and wine unless they were united with many others to make up all 
the organs of a human body necessary for life; but in the Sacrament, it remains 
supernaturally conjoined with each of them even when they are separated. 
(Letter to Mesland, 158) 
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He concludes that this makes it ‘easy to understand’ 


how the body of Jesus Christ is present only once in the whole host, when it is 
undivided, and yet is entire in each of its parts, when it is divided; because all the 
matter which is together informed by the same human soul, large or small as it 
may be, is taken for an entire human body. (Letter to Mesland, 158) 


The idea, then, is that the R-relation, the basis of Christ’s ‘sacramental 
presence’ in the host, is the S-relation. The S-relation affords no mystery, 
or at least no more mystery than you have in ordinary cases of mind- 
body unity. The Eucharistic mystery lies in Christ’s miraculously metab- 
olizing the bread and wine. This is the one and only miracle required for 
the Eucharist. 

One reason you might resist this picture is that you might think that 
the matter of Christ’s body must have the same shape and be numeri- 
cally identical with the matter of the body that ascended into heaven. But, 
Descartes insists, to think this is to confuse persistence conditions for 
quantities of matter with those for human bodies. 


It is not necessary for the integrity of a human body that it should possess all the 
exterior members with their quantity of matter; and such things are in no way 
useful or fitting in this sacrament, in which the soul of Jesus Christ informs the 
matter of the host, so as to be received by men and to unite himself more closely 
with them. (Letter to Mesland, 158-9) 


Once consecrated, the bread and wine are metabolized and thus cease 
to exist as bread and wine. The (A) condition is satisfied. The appearance 
of bread and wine is explained by the fact that particles of matter that had 
made up the bread and wine retain their identity qua material particles. 
These particles no longer constitute bread and wine, however, because 
they have been metabolized. In being metabolized by Christ's body—a 
body that bears the S-relation to Christ’s soul—what had been bread and 
wine becomes Christ’s body and blood, so the (P) condition is satisfied 
as well: Christ is present on the altar. 


6. Eucharistic Parsimony 


Recall the received doctrine. There is the miraculous “sacramental 
presence’ of Christ in the host, Christ’s presence, Christ’s coming 
to bear the R-relation to the host. But a second miracle is required: a 
miraculous preservation of the appearance of bread and wine in the 
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form of bundles of real accidents. Two miracles, one of which, the sec- 
ond, Descartes regards as manifestly incoherent. 

On Descartes’s first account, you have the miraculous conversion of 
substances—bread is converted into Christ’s body, wine is converted 
into Christ’s blood—in a way that preserves the original surfaces of 
the bread and wine. The advantage of this account over the received 
doctrine is that it avoids the incoherence of real accidents. But again, 
two miracles. 

On Descartes’s second account, Christ’s soul is miraculously united 
with the matter making up the Eucharistic bread and wine via the 
S-relation. This requires only a single miracle, a metabolic miracle that 
is, at least from the perspective of Cartesian metaphysics, much easier 
on the intellect. Further, you can understand the sense in which Christ 
is ‘in’ the host as no different in kind than the sense in which you are 
‘in’ your body. There is no need to appeal to a sui generis R-relation. The 
move from ‘natural transubstantiation’ to supernatural transubstanti- 
ation (the metabolic miracle) requires a shorter leap than the miracles 
invoked in either the received doctrine or in Descartes’s first account. 
You might think of the miracle here as qualitatively less miraculous, 
and in that sense easier to accept, less susceptible to attacks on the 
part of unbelievers. 

What can be said about the S-relation, the relation a Cartesian soul 
bears to a particular human body? Descartes is notoriously unhelpful 
on the matter. The linking requires that both body and soul be mutu- 
ally disposed towards union with one another. For its part, the body 
must possess ‘all the dispositions required to preserve that union’. The 
soul is reciprocally disposed. This suggests that the mind-body rela- 
tion is a kind of ‘reciprocal pairing’, a two-way internal relation, a rela- 
tion founded in its relata. If you have the soul as it is and the body as it is, 
you thereby have the body paired with the soul, a kind of lesser miracle." 

This might be how it is in the Eucharist for Descartes. The consecrated 
host (miraculously) becomes disposed to be united with Christ’s soul. 
Alternatively, the union between Christ’s soul and the bread and wine, 
Christ’s ‘informing’ the bread and wine, might be established wholly 
‘from above’ (as it were). In this respect, it might resemble the relation- 
ship you bear to Vienna when you are thinking of Vienna. Your standing 


'® For discussion of Cartesian mind-body unity, see Garber, 2001. 
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in this relationship to Vienna depends on your being a particular way, 
but requires nothing of Vienna. 


7. One Account or Two? 


I have depicted Descartes as advancing two accounts of transubstantia- 
tion. But it is also possible to see what I have called his second account as 
an attempt to flesh out his first account.’” Descartes’s discussion of tran- 
substantiation in the Fourth Replies focuses on one aspect of the received 
doctrine (the positing of real accidents). Descartes argues that real acci- 
dents are not in fact required to explain transubstantiation. The bread, 
for instance, could be miraculously replaced by Christ’s body in a way 
that preserves the original surfaces. The trouble is that, given Descartes’s 
conception of material bodies, it is hard to see how this something could 
be anything other than bread. 

In the letter to Mesland, the focus shifts to the R-relation, to Christ’s 
‘sacramental presence’ in the host. When you metabolize bread, the bread 
is naturally transformed into your body and in that regard the bread no 
longer exists. Now start with the Eucharistic bread prior to consecration, 
prior to its coming into the R-relation with Christ. Once consecrated, 
what had been the bread’s matter (in the Cartesian, not the Aristotelian, 
sense) stands in the R-relation to Christ, becoming Christ’s body, and 
ceasing to be the original bread: supernatural metabolism. (This allows 
for the identification of the R-relation with the S-relation.) The particles 
of bread persist and, to the extent that they remain similarly configured 
they will have the appearance of bread (just as small portions of metabo- 
lized bread in your system might remain unchanged in appearance). 

If this is right, then the establishment of the R/S-relation achieves two 
goals. First, it results in the absence of the original bread and wine in 
accord with the official doctrine. It does so without having to suppose— 
as I have suggested Descartes supposed in advancing what I called 
his first account—that the original bread and wine are miraculously 
replaced by perceptual duplicates. Second, it transforms what had been 
bread and wine into Christ’s body and blood, also in accord with the 
received doctrine. 


” This was suggested to me independently by Susan Brower-Toland and David Robb. 
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8. Dénouement 


Descartes is clearly concerned that this account of transubstantiation 
‘might not accord with what has been laid down by the Church’. He 
entreats Mesland not to discuss the view with anyone unless he judges it 
not to be heretical, and, in any case, under no circumstances to attribute 
authorship to Descartes. 

Descartes’s worries were well-founded. Proponents of the received 
view recognized that Descartes’s first account would be difficult to 
square with his own conception of material bodies: Cartesian physics 
seems to rule out transubstantiation as spelled out in the received view. 
His second attempt does a better job of reconciling transubstantiation 
with physics, but seemed to many to put Descartes into the Calvinist 
camp according to which Christ is taken to be only ‘spiritually present’ in 
the host (see Nadler, 1988; Alexandrescu, 2007). 

The upshot was that Descartes’s works were placed on the Index 
in 1663, some thirteen years after his death. His defenders within the 
Church, and in particular Arnauld, continued to argue for the com- 
patibility of Cartesian physics and the Eucharist, not by taking up 
Descartes’s project of trying to make sense of the Eucharist in Cartesian 
terms, but by reaffirming the miraculous, hence inexplicable, nature 
of transubstantiation. What is miraculous need not be reconciled with 
physics. The answer to ‘how could bread and wine be converted into 
Christ’s body and blood while retaining their outward appearance?’ is 
that there is no answer: the conversion is miraculous.'® 
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The Ineftable, Inconceivable, 
and Incomprehensible God 
Fundamentality and Apophatic Theology 


Jonathan D. Jacobs 


Silence is a mystery of the age to come, but words are instruments 
of this world. 


Isaac the Syrian, Ascetical Homilies 65 


The very theologians responsible for carefully formulating and vigorously 
defending the central doctrines of the orthodox Christian faith—those 
who, for example, went to great lengths to distinguish homoousios from 
homoiousios—also insisted that God is ineffable, inconceivable, and incom- 
prehensible. In the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, shortly after the partici- 
pants affirm their beliefin the truth of the central doctrines of the Christian 
faith by reciting the creed, the Priest prays to God: 


Itis meet and right to hymn thee, to bless thee, to praise thee, to give thanks unto 
thee, and to worship thee in every place of thy dominion: for thou art God inef- 
fable, inconceivable, invisible, incomprehensible, ever existing and eternally the 
same, thou and thine Only-begotten Son and thy Holy Spirit. 


The Priest, in declaring God to be ineffable, inconceivable, and incom- 
prehensible, echoes claims that are not merely part of some mystic side- 
show. They are firmly entrenched in the mainstream of the Christian 
tradition 


1 This tradition reaches at least as far back as Clement of Alexandria, and encom- 
passes all the defenders of the Nicaean faith in one ousia and three hypostases, includ- 
ing among many others Hilary of Poitiers, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory 
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And yet such claims from apophatic theology are often shunned, or kept 
hidden from view in polite company. No doubt that is at least in part because 
the claims are deeply puzzling, to put it mildly. First, the claims seem to be 
inconsistent in a narrow sense: Simply asserting them appears to commit 
you to a contradiction. If it is true that God is ineffable, then one can cor- 
rectly describe him as ineffable, and so he is not ineffable after all. (Similar 
worries arise for other claims within apophatic theology, mutatis mutandis.) 
And, second, the claims seem inconsistent in a broad sense: Adding these 
claims to everything else orthodox Christians believe seems to commit them 
to all sorts of contradictions. If God is straightforwardly ineffable, then all of 
the claims, all of the doctrines that orthodox Christians believe—that saints 
throughout the ages have died defending—are false or at best meaningless. 

As puzzling as the claims of apophatic theology are, I nevertheless aim in 
this chapter to defend them. For ease of presentation, I will focus on claims 
of ineffability, but the defense I shall offer for ineffability can be marshaled 
in defense of inconceivability and incomprehensibility, as well as other 
claims of the apophatic tradition. I will therefore defend the consistency, 
both narrow and broad, of the claim that God is ineffable. 

I will do so within two important constraints. The first constraint on my 
defense is that it must result in a substantive conception of ineffability, rather 
than a deflationary one. Apophatic theology is not merely in the business of 
claiming that God is difficult to describe, that we can conceive of God only 
with great effort, or that there are some truths about God we cannot com- 
prehend. It is not mere “rhetorical flourish,” as Alston’s (1956) Philologos 
put it. The claims are substantive. Of course it is difficult to draw precisely 
the distinction between a substantive anda deflationary conception of inef- 
fability; I'm not going to try. I will say only this about a deflationary concep- 
tion: You know it when you see it. 

The second constraint is that the defense must be consistent with the 
truth? of orthodox Christian’ doctrines. Itwould bean odd projectindeed 


of Nazianzen, and Augustine. For an excellent account of the Nicaean fathers, see Ayers 
(2004), who argues that divine incomprehensibility was indeed central to those respon- 
sible for expounding and defending Nicaean orthodoxy. 


> This is to contrast with e.g. Alston (2005), who sought to make sense of how the doc- 
trines, while strictly speaking false, might nevertheless be “close enough to the truth 
about God to serve as a guide” to the Christian life. 

* This is not, of course, meant to imply that claims about ineffability are unique to the 
Christian tradition, which is of course false. It is only to say that it is the consistency of the 
particularly Christian version that I here aim to defend. 
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that sought to show the consistency of a tradition within Christianity by 
providing a model on which all Christian beliefs were false. (I suppose 
I should, in this context, add that the second constraint requires that the 
doctrines be true and also not false.) 

Together these constraints are rather severe. The second con- 
straint requires that it be true that, for example, there are three divine 
hypostases, since that is a central doctrine of orthodox Christianity. But 
the first constraint seems to require that it be false that there are three 
divine hypostases, since if God is substantively ineffable, we cannot 
describe the hypostases as three, or indeed as hypostases. 

The only way for such a defense to work, it seems to me, is that, in one 
sense, it is true that there are three hypostases, but in another sense, it 
is not (and similarly for all the orthodox Christian doctrines). But how 
could that be? There is currently a good deal of work being done in con- 
temporary, analytic metaphysics and meta-metaphysics dealing with 
how our representations of the world map onto the structure of the world. 
And a number of metaphysicians have proposed, quite independently of 
any issues in philosophical theology, that while all true representations 
map onto the world, some of them do so in a special way: they carve 
nature at the joints.* When a truth maps onto the world in that special 
way, we can call ita “fundamental” truth; when not, “non-fundamental.” 
In section 1, I shall explain the distinction between fundamental and 
non-fundamental truths. Then, in section 2, I put the distinction to use to 
give a defense of divine ineffability. According to the defense I shall offer, 
all truths about how God is intrinsically are non-fundamental. He is 
ineffable in the sense that one cannot assert any true, fundamental prop- 
ositions about Him. I end, in section 3, with some objections and replies. 

As is fitting for a discussion of negative theology, it is important to say 
what my defense of the claims of the apophatic tradition is not. First, my 
defense is not an interpretation of any claim or set of claims bya particu- 
lar historical—or, for that matter, contemporary—figure. No doubt the 
conception of ineffability I offer differs in many ways, minor and sub- 
stantive, from those of the central figures in the apophatic theological 
or mystical tradition. But such differences are not relevant for present 
purposes because, second, my defense is not an account of ineffability. It 
is a defense. I shall not attempt to tell you what it is for God to be ineffable, 


* See e.g. Fine (2009), Cameron (2008), and Sider (2012). 
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but rather only what it might be. My aim is not to defend the truth of the 
claims, but rather only their possibility. This rather more limited project 
is difficult enough. 

The defense would fail, then, if the view I propose turned out to be 
inconsistent. But I also hope, and think, that the view offered is consist- 
ent with what is central to the apophatic tradition. (You might call it a 
rational reconstruction of what is important to the tradition.) I would 
also, therefore, consider the project to have failed if it did not capture 
what is central to the apophatic tradition, but I shall not here argue that 
it does so. 


1. Fundamentality 


Consider the following example, a modified version of one given by Sider 
(2012). Imagine a rectangle formed by conjoining two squares, the left of 
which is white and the right of which is black. 





We could say, truthfully, that the rectangle is half white and halfblack. 
We could say truly that the area of the rectangle that is black is equal to 
the area of the rectangle that is white. 

But consider a different linguistic community. This community does 
not have our concepts of black and white. They have different color con- 
cepts. Instead of conceptualizing the rectangle as divided in half, top to 
bottom, they conceptualize it as divided color-wise in half by a line from 
the lower left corner to the upper right corner, the dotted line in the fig- 
ure. They have a concept for the color of the top-left triangle, “whack,” 
and aconcept for the color of the lower right triangle, “blite.” 

Suppose one of the members of this alternate linguistic community 
said, “The area of blite is equal to the area of whack.” Would she have 
spoken truly? I think it’s plausible to say “Yes.” Given the concepts she is 
using, what she has said is correct. The area of blite isn’t larger than the 
area of whack; it isn’t smaller; and it does have an area. So it’s the same. 
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But, as Sider puts it, “[i]t is nearly irresistible to describe these people as 
making a mistake.” Even though they may assert truths using their color 
concepts, they are “missing something” about the objective structure of 
reality. If a person speaks in this way, she may speak truly, but she’s got 
the wrong concepts. The propositions she expresses using her concepts 
don’t get at the ultimate, or fundamental, structure of reality. They are 
gerrymandered. They don't, as Plato put it, carve nature at the joints. 

The task of using the most ontologically perspicuous concepts, of get- 
ting at the fundamental structure of reality, of carving nature at its joints, 
is the task the metaphysician gives herself. It is not necessarily the task 
ordinary folks give themselves. 

Note that the truth that the area of blite is equal to the area of whack 
is not a metaphorical truth (e.g. “Blite is a fluttering butterfly...”). The 
terms are used literally, and so it is a literal, not metaphorical, truth. The 
concepts might have precise definitions. We might be able to understand 
them, and we might know many truths expressed using them. Such truths 
could be very important, matters of life or death, even. Their failing, such 
as it is, involves only their failure to carve nature perfectly at the joints. 

I’ve so far spoken loosely in order to get the basic idea across. There are 
a number of ways one might fill in the details. Fine (2009), for example, 
introduces a propositional operator, “In reality.” We could then express 
the idea that a proposition, P, carves nature perfectly, by saying “In real- 
ity, P.” Ted Sider, on the other hand, introduces an operator, “/’ for 
“structure,” that can be applied to linguistic items of arbitrary grammat- 
ical form, so that we could say .A(P) or (loves). In either case, whether 
it be InReality(P) or .“(P), the expression indicates that the proposition, 
P, carves nature at its joints, or represents reality in a perfectly onto- 
logically perspicuous way. And, on either view, it might be true that, for 
example, P but not(InReality(P)). 

For present purposes, most of the differences between many of the 
ways of making the basic idea of fundamentality explicit will make 
no difference. So I will here use the locution “fundamentally” in a way 
consistent with both Fine and Sider. I leave unsettled most issues that 
separate the two. But I stipulate that “fundamentally” is a propositional 
operator, or an operator that attaches to representations or truth bearers,’ 


° Contra e.g. Sider. It also follows that on the way I’ll use fundamentality it is not con- 
cepts that carve or fail to carve at the joints, but truth bearers (propositions, sentences, or 
what-have-you). 
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not things or bits of the world. I leave the nature of such representations 
open. You might, for example, think that representations are abstract 
entities, linguistic items, or even concrete, intentional mental states. As 
both Fine and Sider do, I take the idea of reality or the structure of reality 
as primitive, and say that “A(P) ’ when P perfectly maps onto, or carves, 
or gets the structure of reality. 

Here’s another way to think about it. Suppose that propositions 
or representations themselves have structure. Then a proposition, 
P, whose structure matches the structure of reality perfectly, whose 
structure mirrors the structure of reality perfectly, is such that P and 
A(P). Calla proposition that is fundamentally the case a “fundamental 
truth.” Some propositions can be true and fail to carve perfectly at the 
joints. Such a proposition, say, P, would be such that P and it is not the 
case that A(P). Call such a truth a “non-fundamental truth.” 

An example may help. Suppose, among the correct, objective, onto- 
logical inventory of our world, there are no tables. But there are, of 
course, atoms arranged in various ways, and some such arrangements 
are table-wise arrangements. Suppose, further, that in the context of 
an ordinary conversation, a person says “There are tables.” Of course, 
since the correct ontology does not include tables, that sentence will 
not correctly represent the structure of the world. But that does not 
entail, on the view we’re considering, that the sentence has expressed 
a falsehood. It does entail that if the sentence expresses a truth, it is a 
non-fundamental truth. 

It will help to introduce some machinery to capture all that I will want 
and need to say. I will use four tools: perfect fundamentality, relative 
fundamentality, an in-virtue-of or because relation between propo- 
sitions, and an in-virtue-of or because relation between a proposition 
and thing (or things). I’ve already introduced perfect fundamentality. 
Relative fundamentality is then the comparative of perfect fundamen- 
tality. When one proposition, P, is more fundamental than another, Q, 
I will write “F,(P, QY. 

The in-virtue-of or because relation between propositions P and Q, 
which I will express as Bsrop (P, Q), is meant to capture the general idea 
that P is true because Q is true. For my purposes, this is equivalent to P’s 
being grounded in Q, Q’s being the metaphysical truth conditions for P, 
or Q’s being the requirements on reality for P. (For example: that there 
is a table is true because there are some atoms arranged table-wise.) 
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When one proposition, P, is true in virtue of a thing or bit of the 
world, a, I will say B thinglPs a). For my purposes, this is equivalent to 
truth making, without any of the specific, substantive commitments 
that typically go along with truth making theory, such as truthmaker 
maximalism. 

Perhaps we could do with fewer tools. For example, perhaps we 
could define relative fundamentality in terms of the propositional 
because relation and the entity because relation: ¥,(P, Q) if and only 
if there’s some a such that Brhing Ps a) and B thingQ) a) and B yo Q P). 
That is, one proposition is more fundamental than another if and only 
if they share a truthmaker or entity ground and the later proposition 
is true in virtue of the former proposition. Perhaps we could say a few 
things about how the tools are plausibly related. For example, if P is 
true in virtue of Q, then Q is more fundamental than P. And if Q is 
more fundamental than P, then P is not perfectly fundamental. But 
I will not here take a stand on such issues except where the consistency 
of the view I propose requires it. 

Return to our example of tables. Suppose, again, that in the onto- 
logical furniture of the universe, there are no tables, but that there are 
some table-wise arrangements of atoms. Using our four tools, we could 
say things like this: That there are tables ( = P) is true, but not funda- 
mentally true: P and not (P). That there are tables is true because it is 
true that there are table-wise arrangements of atoms( = Q): B roy Ps Q). 
The former proposition is less fundamental than the later: .F,(Q, P). The 
arrangements of atoms ( = the xs) are the entities because of which the 
proposition that there are tables is true: BrhinglPs xx). 

I claim that this way of thinking about how our representations map 
onto the world is consistent. I think it is more than that, of course— 
I think it’s probably true. But for present purposes I need only claim 
that it is consistent. The view does involve substantive claims, and you 
may think that one or more of them is false. The view claims that some 
propositions are both true and non-fundamental, for example. (Perhaps, 
instead, you think that all truths are fundamental.) It claims that sense 
can be made of “reality” or “the structure of reality.” And so on. But lam 
not here claiming the the view is correct; I claim only that in asserting 
the view, one has not asserted something inconsistent or incoherent. And 
that seems obvious. 
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2. Divine Ineffability 


Let’s turn, now, to divine ineffability. You might think, initially, that if 
God is ineffable, it’s primarily something to do with us, our limitations, 
or the limitations of our language. But, at least according to one strand 
of thought, it is is not our limitations that ground God’s ineffability. It’s 
not that, given our present language, or given our finite mental capacities, 
we cannot correctly describe God. It is, rather, God and his transcend- 
ence that grounds his ineffability. As Putnam puts it, “It is not just that 
one feels ...that one cannot express properly what one means by using the 
words our language provides to describe God; it is that one feels one can- 
not mean what one should mean” (1997, 410). This strong view of ineffabil- 
ity is not the only view one might take. But, as my goal here is to defend the 
consistency of the view, not its truth, I shall adopt it. It certainly doesn’t 
make the defense any easier. (Moreover, for what it’s worth, I think it’s the 
mainstream view, as it were, of the apophatic or mystical tradition.) 

Still, even on this strong view, it is not that God is in no way describa- 
ble. The apophatic theologian claims that God is ineffable, incomprehen- 
sible, and inconceivable, only as He is in Himself, as He is intrinsically. It 
is perfectly compatible with apophatic theology that various truths about 
how God is related to his creation are effable. 

With those distinctions in mind, then, how can we use fundamentality 
to construe the claim that God is ineffable? Consider all the true proposi- 
tions about how God is intrinsically; call the set of such propositions Y. 
I propose that to say that God is ineffable is to make the following claim: 


Ineffability Thesis: For any proposition P in Y, not(A(P)) and 
not(.F(not-P)) 


Every true proposition about how God is intrinsically is non- 
fundamental. There are no true, fundamental propositions about how 
God is intrinsically.® 


° The idea of using a distinction between two ways of talking to give an account of inef- 
fability is prefigured by Bergmann (1960), but as might be expected, Bergmann did not 
attempt to give an account of divine ineffability, but rather of the ineffability of what we 
would call the simple elements of one’s fundamental ontology: “What is ‘simple’ is so sim- 
ple indeed that, in speaking about it (directly), the best or the most one can do, put it any 
way you wish, is to name it, that is, attach a label to it” (33). 
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How does that relate to the claim that God is ineffable? It will be help- 
ful, in this regard, to introduce the idea of the metaphysics room from 
Sider. We enter the metaphysics room by stipulating that we intend the 
things we say to express only fundamental propositions. If there is a fun- 
damental truth near enough to what we mean, then we intend to express 
that proposition. If there is a fundamental proposition near enough, but 
its negation is fundamentally true, then we asserted something, but what 
we asserted is false. If, on the other hand, no fundamental proposition, 
no perfectly joint-carving proposition, is near enough to what we mean, 
then we have not asserted anything. By entering the metaphysics room, 
we agree to limit ourselves in what we can say. We shall assert fundamen- 
tal propositions, and nothing else. 

If the Ineffability Thesis is true, and we enter the theology room, we 
can do nothing but remain silent. We could say nothing whatsoever. If we 
wished to describe God in any way, as loving, merciful, long-suffering, 
we would have to leave the theology room. We would have to give up on 
our goal of expressing only fundamental truths. We could not even assert 
the central doctrines of the Christian faith. God is one in ousia, three in 
hypostasis. If the Ineffability Thesis were true, even these would fail to be 
fundamental truths about God. 

Let the book of the world’ be the story of the metaphysical structure 
of reality. It includes all and only the true, fundamental propositions. If 
we were to write the book of the world, no propositions about how God 
is intrinsically would appear in it. There is a genuine sense in which the 
book of the world would be incomplete, were the Ineffability Thesis true. 

I claim, therefore, that the first constraint on a defense of ineffability 
is met: If the Ineffability Thesis were true, God would be substantively 
ineffable. 

I claim also that the Ineffability Thesis is narrowly consistent. It’s 
important to note in this connection that negation does not distribute 
over -¥. From not(.A(P)), it does not follow that “A(not(P)). And while 
the operator is factive—if (P), then P—its negation is not, since its 
negation is not a fundamental truth: not(.A(P)) is importantly different 
from .A(not(P)). Since negation does not distribute across the funda- 
mentality operator, the thesis itself is not contradictory. Nor, it’s worth 
noting, do you have to give up on excluded third (as a number of other 


7 See Sider (2012). 
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defenses of apophatic theology have it). Every proposition is either 
truth or false. 

But what about the second constraint on an account of ineffabil- 
ity. The second constraint requires that the central Christian doc- 
trines be true. Is the Ineffability Thesis consistent with the truth of the 
Christian doctrines? Yes, so long as we allow the Christian doctrines to 
be non-fundamental propositions. Let P be some Christian doctrine. It is 
true. But, by the Ineffability Thesis, if it is about how God is intrinsically, 
then not(.A(P)) and not(.A(not-P)). 

In essence, this represents the threefold ascent of apophatic theology. 
We begin by asserting a truth (catophatic theology): P. For example, we 
assert that God is three in hypostasis. We then move on to the first stage 
of denial: It is not the case that fundamentally, P, or not(.A(P)). While 
God is three in hypostasis, it is not fundamentally the case that God is 
three in hypostasis. We then end with the denial of denial: not(.A(not-P)). 
But it’s not the case that fundamentally God is not three in hypostasis. 

Indeed, we can model Psuedo-Dionysius’s “hyper” talk in precisely 
this way. Dionysius describes God not as wise, and not as not wise, but 
as beyond-, super-, or hyper-wise, and similarly for any other predicate 
that we can truly predicate of God. In general, for God to be hyper-F, on 
the present model, is for it to be true that God is F, but not fundamentally 
true that God is F and not fundamentally true that God is not-F. He is not 
merely F; he is beyond F. The ineffability thesis is equivalent to the claim 
that for any predicate, F, that is truly predicated of God intrinsically, God 
is hyper-F. 

In this way, we can eff the ineffable: We can, using non-fundamental 
propositions, describe God correctly. We can say lots of true things about 
how God is intrinsically. He is wise, loving. He is three in hypostasis, 
one in ousia. Such propositions need not be metaphorical. They can be 
strictly, literally true.* And they can be importantly true. We can know 
them, and understand them. Some may be more fundamental than oth- 
ers, but God is ineffable because no matter what we say truly, we have 
failed to assert a perfectly fundamental truth. God is non-fundamentally 
effable, and fundamentally ineffable. 


* Contrast Kenny (2006), who in addition to counting (certain strands of) negative 
theology as a form of agnosticism, thought that it entailed that “we cannot speak of him 
literally, only in metaphor” (448). 
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My defense of the consistency of divine ineffability is complete. The 
Ineffability Thesis is narrowly consistent, and is consistent with the truth 
ofall the orthodox Christian doctrines: it is broadly consistent. And itis a 
substantive conception of ineffability. 

Before turning briefly to some objections, it is worth pointing out an 
alternative to the Ineffability Thesis that is in its neighborhood. In giving an 
account of ineffability, I used only perfect fundamentality. But given that 
I’ve got relative fundamentality as a tool, it might make sense to formu- 
late the Ineffability Thesis in terms of it.” But since relative fundamental- 
ity is comparative, to what would a comparative version of the Ineffability 
Thesis compare propositions about how God is intrinsically? Every true 
proposition about how God is intrinsically is less fundamental than..., 
what? One way to go would be this: To say that God is ineffable is to say 
that whatever we can say about him as he is intrinsically, we can do better, 
perspicuity-wise, in saying something about something else. Alternatively, 
no matter how we speak about God, we do worse with respect to carving 
nature at the joints than we could if we spoke about something else. 

Let Abe the set of all true propositions about how God is intrinsically, 
and Q, the set of all true propositions about how anything other than 
God is intrinsically. Then we could say: 


Relative Ineffability Thesis: For any proposition P « Y, there is some 
proposition Q in Qsuch that .F,(Q, P). 


Plausibly, it would follow that no P in Wis perfectly fundamental. 


3. Objections and Replies 
I turn now to replying to some objections. 
3.1 Atheism? 


Apophatic theology is often accused of being a version of atheism or 
agnosticism, since we cannot say truly that God exists. On the view I’ve 
proposed, it is not fundamentally true that God exists, but it does not 
follow that it is false that God exists, or that it is fundamentally true that 
God does not exist. Following the threefold ascent model proposed: God 
exists, but not(.A(God exists)), and not(.¥(God does not exist)). 


° I’m grateful to Hud Hudson for the suggestion. 
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It is the last claim, I think, that makes it clear that the view I’ve pro- 
posed is not atheism. For atheism is just the view that, if “God exists” is 
meaningful, then fundamentally, God does not exist. But, according to 
the Ineffability Thesis, that proposition is false! It’s not the case that fun- 
damentally, God does not exist. 

More subtle is the accusation that we can’t distinguish the Ineffability 
Thesis from a liberal atheist, who thinks that the proposition God exists 
is true, but not fundamentally true. Perhaps she thinks the only require- 
ment on reality that the proposition God exists makes is that, say, there’s 
a lot of love in the air. Since -F is factive, our liberal atheist will also say 
that it’s not fundamentally false that God exists. So the liberal atheist says 
that God exists, but that it’s neither fundamentally true nor fundamen- 
tally false that God exists. That’s what the apophatic theologian says. So 
what gives? Isn’t the apophatic theologian an atheist after all? 

No. For the apophatic theologian can use the entity because relation to 
distinguish herself from the liberal atheist. The apophatic theologian can 
say that for any true proposition about God, it is true because of God. For 
any true proposition about how God is intrinsically, P, ¥,,,,, (P; God)."° 
But the liberal atheist will not agree to that. 

(In this way, we could say that the apophatic theologian thinks the book 
of the world is incomplete, unless we could include in it non-propositional 
entities, or non-propositional representations of them.”) 


3.2 Theological Anti-Realism? 


If the Christian doctrines are non-fundamental truths, then on the 
conception of theological realism offered by Rea (2007), is the view here 
offered a version of theological anti-realism? According to Rea, you are a 
realist about a claim such as “a is F” if and only if you think there is an x 
such that x = a, and you think there are Fs. 

Given that we’re operating in a framework that allows a sentence 
to be true but non-fundamental, I think this definition will need to 


’° Note that this is not to say that such propositions are true because the proposition 
that God exists is true. The apophatic theologian may think that, but if she does, she 
thinks it’s not the end of the story. For even the proposition that God exists is not fun- 
damental. Note, also, that the truth that F hing (P, God) is itself not a fundamental truth 
about how God is intrinsically—or, at any rate, that it’s consistent for the apophatic theo- 
logian to say so. 


" Thanks to Jason Turner for discussion on this point. 
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be nuanced. For our apophatic theologian accepts the fundamen- 
tal/non-fundamental distinction. She allows, for example, that the 
proposition tables exist is true but not fundamental. Will she be a real- 
ist or anti-realist about tables? Realist: She thinks there are tables. 
Anti-realist: She thinks that, fundamentally, there are no tables. 

Call someone a “liberal” realist about the x’s if she thinks the sentence 
“There are x’s” expresses a non-fundamental truth, and a “fundamental- 
ist” realist ifshe thinks it expresses a fundamental truth. 

You might wonder why I want to call a liberal realist a “realist” 
at all, a “realist” of any sort. I think it is worth re-emphasizing at this 
point what you are and are not saying by saying that a proposition is 
non-fundamental. You are not saying that it is false. You are not say- 
ing it is unimportant. You are not saying that it is mind-dependent. You 
are not saying that it is metaphorical. It might be literally, objectively, 
mind-independently, importantly true. You are, however, saying that it 
does not carve nature perfectly at its joints, that it is in some way ger- 
rymandered, ontologically imperspicuous. So I think it’s appropriate to 
call the liberal realist a “realist” of some stripe, and liberal seems a good 
adjective to me. 

Our apophatic theologian is a liberal realist about divine discourse 
about how God is intrinsically. 

But I do think there is some sense in which our apophatic theologian 
is an anti-realist about theological discourse. It’s worth noting, in this 
regard, that Kit Fine originally introduced the “in reality...” move in 
order to capture the debate between realists and anti-realists about vari- 
ous phenomena. On this way of thinking about things, a metaphysical 
reductionist about the Fs is someone who thinks that propositions using 
“F” are non-fundamental, not true in reality. So someone who thinks 
that mental states are reducible to micro-physical states thinks that there 
are mental states, but not in reality. In reality, there are micro-physical 
states. She isan “anti-realist” about mental states just in that precise sense. 
Someone who thinks that casual relations reduce to regularities thinks 
that some things cause some other things, but not in reality. In reality, 
there are various regularities. She is an “anti-realist” about causation just 
in that precise sense. And someone who thinks that modality is reducible 
to claims about concrete possible worlds thinks that some things are pos- 
sible, but not in reality. In reality, things happen in disconnected concrete 
worlds. She is an “anti-realist” about modality just in that precise sense. 
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Ineach case, the reductionist thinks that propositions expressed using 
the reduced concept are often enough true (and literal), mind indepen- 
dently true, perhaps very important, and so on. But in the precise sense 
of thinking that such truths are non-fundamental, she is an “anti-realist” 
about them. And in just that precise sense, our apophatic theologian is an 
anti-realist about intrinsic predications of God. Shorn of the objection- 
able bits, “anti-realism” is not an objectionable feature of the view—or, at 
any rate, it’s an objectionable feature of the view only in the sense that any 
reductive theory of anything is objectionably “anti-realist.” 


3.3. Incoherent? 


According to the last objection, the view I’ve proposed is incoherent. 
In particular, the objection goes, it is incoherent to suppose that there 
could be truths that could be disconnected so radically from the fun- 
damental structure of reality. This objection comes in two flavors: First, 
the stronger form claims that, while we might allow that there are some 
non-fundamental truths, they can’t be pried apart from the fundamen- 
tal ones too far. Second, the weaker form of the objection argues that, 
while non-fundamental truths can indeed be pried apart from the fun- 
damental truths fairly far, they need to be grounded in some fundamen- 
tal truths or other. 

Consider the stronger objection, first. Note that the objection is not 
to the view’s consistency, but its coherence. While I am not here defend- 
ing the plausibility of the Ineffability Thesis, only its consistency, there 
is a fine line between wildly implausible and incoherent. Why think the 
Ineffability Thesis is wildly implausible? According to the first version of 
the incoherence objection, the idea that you could have non-fundamental 
truths that radically diverge from the fundamental ones in the way pro- 
posed is so implausible that it’s difficult to make sense of. What does it 
mean for the non-fundamental truths to “radically diverge” from the 
fundamental ones? 

Consider, for example, double negation. Suppose the proposition, P, is 
true. It’s also true that not(not(p)). Does it follow that there is, in the fun- 
damental furniture of the world, a double negation state of affairs? Does 
it follow that, .A(not(not(P)))? No, or so it is plausible to suppose. The only 
thing that the truth of not(not(P)) requires of reality is that P. 

Our first objector might grant that sort of limited non-fundamental 
truth, but she is skeptical of such moves, in general. There might, in some 
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rare cases such as double negation, be non-fundamental truths, but in 
general a truth’s requirements on reality are strongly connected to its 
own structure. This sort of attitude is similar to someone who is skep- 
tical of metaphysical reductions, in general. Yes, some limited reduc- 
tions might succeed, but once the reductive base gets too disconnected 
from that which is reduced, the reduction fails. Similarly, the thought is, 
non-fundamental truths require of reality the truth of some fundamen- 
tal truth not too much unlike the non-fundamental one. Go too far, and 
you've turned the non-fundamental truth into a falsehood. Yet another 
way to put this objection: It’s easy, when offering a theory of reality, to 
flip the switch to an error theory about ordinary statements. If your 
theory of reality diverges too much from the structure of the ordinary 
claims, then the ordinary claims are just false, not non-fundamental 
and true. 

And, the objection continues, the theory I’ve offered allows the truths 
of orthodox Christianity to diverge too radically from reality in order 
to count as non-fundamental and true. It’s incoherent that such truths 
could count as non-fundamental and true, because there’s nothing even 
plausibly connected to them among the fundamental truths. 

In reply, let’s first note that I need only make the theory plausible 
enough to undercut the charge of incoherence. To do so, I will consider 
a series of cases where the non-fundamental truths diverge further and 
further away from the fundamental ones, and propose that at no point 
in the series have the non-fundamental truths diverged so far as to 
make the theory incoherent. The first case in the series is double nega- 
tion. It’s not wildly implausible to suppose that not(not(P)) could be a 
non-fundamental truth, if P were a fundamental truth. Consider now the 
more general claim that all fundamental truths are logical atoms or their 
negations. The only requirement that the proposition it’s not the case that 
if P, then both Q and R makes on reality is either not-P, Q, or R. That seems 
an obviously coherent view. 

Let’s take a step further in the series, and consider some metaphysical 
reductions: Consider the view that books are just collections of pieces 
of paper. Here’s a case where we have a concept used in the expression 
of the non-fundamental truth, namely, “book,” that’s not used in any 
fundamental truths. The requirement on reality, if that reductive view 
of books is correct, for there to be a book on my desk, is that there are 
pages glued together with a cover on my desk. Again, I see nothing 
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incoherent in the view that truths about books are non-fundamental 
in that way. 

Consider, next, the reductive theory of causation, according to which 
propositions of the form a caused b are non-fundamental. Their require- 
ments on reality are that certain regularities hold about the a’s and b’s. 
I see no reason, again, to suppose that it’s at this point in the series of 
claims that we’ve moved into incoherence. To be sure, there are philo- 
sophical objections to reductive theories of causation. But those objec- 
tions are not that the view is incoherent—just false. 

Now move to Lewis’s reductive theory of modality, according to which 
propositions of the form possibly(P) are non-fundamental, and their 
requirement on reality is that there is some concrete reality in which 
P. Here objections are often raised that the reduction fails precisely 
because the reductive account doesn’t capture the phenomena in ques- 
tion. This, I take it, is how to best interpret the “changing the subject” 
objection. The theory of reality, about Humphrey’s counterparts and 
concrete worlds, spatio-temporally disconnected from ours, is so far 
removed from the original claim, that Humphrey might have won, that 
the theory offered is not even a theory of the phenomena in question. 
We've changed the subject. 

Even here, I submit, it’s not incoherent to suppose that, if Lewis’s 
theory of the structure of reality is correct, it’s not false that Humphrey 
might have won. That theory might be false, but it doesn’t seem incoherent. 

Tend our series of views with a sort of reductive theory closer to our 
present purposes: The traditional doctrine of divine simplicity. Brower 
(2008) has given a model of divine simplicity according to which 
God is the truthmaker for all predications of God. I think a plausible 
restatement of that view using the ideas I’ve introduced here, is that 
claims about how God is intrinsically are non-fundamental (even if 
some are more fundamental than others), and their requirement on 
reality is just God. So those who are inclined to think Brower’s truth- 
maker account of divine simplicity is consistent should be willing to 
concede that the non-fundamental truths can diverge quite a bit from 
the fundamental ones. 

I think what this series of views shows is that it is coherent to allow the 
non-fundamental truths to diverge quite radically from one’s theory of 
reality. Hence, I submit, the first version of this objection fails. Notice, 
however, that on the view I’ve proposed the non-fundamental truths 
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about God are not grounded in any other truths. The second version of 
the incoherence objection allows that the non-fundamental truths can 
diverge from the fundamental ones, but not that they can be wholly 
groundless. Every non-fundamental truth, this objection goes, requires 
of reality that some fundamental truth is true. But, if the Ineffability 
Thesis is correct, all truths about how God is intrinsically are wholly 
groundless: they make no requirement on reality that some other propo- 
sition be fundamental and true. 

In response to this objection, first note again the context of the objec- 
tion. I do not claim here to be defending the truth of the Ineffability 
Thesis, only its consistency and coherence. So to be a successful objec- 
tion in this context, the objection must be that it’s incoherent to suppose 
that there are groundless truths. To that objection, I concede that, on the 
view here proposed, the doctrines of the Christian faith are groundless 
in that specific sense, but deny that such groundlessness is incoherent. 
Note that the groundlessness in question is of a specific kind: A proposi- 
tion is groundless if it is not grounded in other propositions. It is per- 
fectly consistent with the Ineffability Thesis to claim that the orthodox 
Christian doctrines are grounded in God. What would be inconsistent is 
to claim that they are grounded in fundamental propositions about how 
God is intrinsically, since there aren’t any, according to the Ineffability 
Thesis. Indeed, I think one way to translate the doctrine of divine sim- 
plicity in the current context is precisely that: The truths about how God 
is intrinsically are grounded in God, not in truths about the intrinsic 
structure of God. 

But notice what this objection presupposes. It presupposes that no 
view is coherent unless it includes the thesis that reality can be fully 
and completely described in a perfectly joint-carving way. Is it really 
incoherent to deny that? I can’t see why. As Alex Skiles pointed out to 
me, it seems entirely possible that, for any way of carving reality, there 
is some different way that carves reality closer but not perfectly. We 
could continue to improve our conceptual scheme (or replace it for a 
new, better one), but never hit upon a perfectly joint-carving one. But, 
more generally, it’s not clear to me why coherence demands that all of 
reality can be represented propositionally, much less with fundamental 
propositions. 

I conclude that the last, incoherence objection fails. The Ineffability 
Thesis might be false, it might even be implausible, but it’s not incoherent. 
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4. Conclusion 


Claims of apophatic or mystical theology are deeply entrenched in the 
Christian tradition. They are mostly ignored in the contemporary land- 
scape, save for some work by philosophers with a continental perspec- 
tive. It seems to me they are ignored by analytic philosophers of religion 
out of embarrassment. (At any rate, that’s certainly a self-diagnosis.) 
They can’t possibly be right, the thought is. They’re so not right as to be 
almost laughable. 

But, I’ve argued, they are not laughable. They are consistent and coher- 
ent. They are, I think, substantive claims about how we can and can’t 
represent God. And the claims have significant implications for how we 
conceive of philosophical theology. On the view I’ve defended as consist- 
ent and coherent, we should not put to ourselves the task of describing 
how God is fundamentally. For that task cannot be completed. It cannot 
be begun. For, if the Ineffability Thesis is correct, and I’ve argued that it 
might be, we cannot speak in fundamental ways about God. And whereof 
we cannot speak, thereof we must remain silent.” 
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Rightmaking and 
Wrongmaking Properties, 
Evil, and Theism 


Bruce Langtry 


In 2008 Michael Tooley addressed the problem of evil in his fine contri- 
butions to the book Knowledge of God, which he co-authored with Alvin 
Plantinga.’ Here is his main conclusion (MC): 


[Quotation 1] Consequently, unless there is countervailing positive evidence in 
support of the existence of God, or unless belief in the existence of God can be 
shown to be non-inferentially justified, and in a way that is not easily defeasi- 
ble, the argument from evil establishes not only that one cannot know that God 
exists, but also, and even more unhappily, that it is unlikely—indeed, extremely 
unlikely—that God exists.” 


Tooley’s argument is original and ingenious. These features suffice to 
make it well worth discussing; a secondary reason for examining it is that 
some of its leading ideas are likely to be influential via their inclusion in 


* Plantinga and Tooley, 2008. In Tooley, 20124, 2012b, Tooley revisits parts of the argu- 
ment from evil I am discussing here. He neither recants anything nor adds anything that 
affects my treatment of what he says in his 2008 chapters. 

> Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 146. Would anyone want to deny the following propo- 
sition? If our total evidence did not include empirical truths that provide significant sup- 
port for the existence of kangaroos, and no one was non-inferentially justified in believing 
that kangaroos exist, then no one would be justified in believing that kangaroos exist, and it 
would be extremely unlikely that kangaroos exist. To give MC interest and dialectical bite, 
one option is to construe it as asserting or implying: The argument from evil establishes 
that if our total evidence does not include empirical truths that provide significant support 
for the existence of God, and we are not non-inferentially justified in believing that God 
exists, then the probability that God exists, relative to our total evidence, is significantly 
lower than the a priori probability that God exists. 
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Tooley’s online Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy article “The Problem 
of Evil’? 

In1991 Tooley, like William L. Rowe and other authors recently advanc- 
ing evidentialist arguments from evil against the existence of God, had 
formulated the issues in axiological terms.* Tooley now believes, how- 
ever, that such approaches encounter difficulties in connecting the good- 
ness or badness of states of affairs with putative divine actions.* So in 
Knowledge of God he favours a deontological formulation, which avoids 
axiological concepts and focuses instead on the moral rightness and 
moral wrongness of actions and on rightmaking and wrongmaking 
properties of actions.° 

Tooley divides his overall deontological argument from evil into three 
stages. The first two lay the foundations for his argument in the third, 
and are important for that reason.’ The interim conclusion emerging 
from the first two stages is: 


(21) The logical probability that God did not exist at the time of the 
Lisbon earthquake, given that choosing not to prevent the Lisbon 
earthquake has a wrongmaking property that we know of, and that 
there are no rightmaking properties that are known to be counterbal- 
ancing, is greater than one half. 


Of course, (21) by itself is no threat to theism. The logical probability 
that kangaroos did not exist at the time of the Lisbon earthquake, given 
that choosing not to prevent the Lisbon earthquake has a wrongmak- 
ing property that we know of, and that there are no rightmaking proper- 
ties that are known to be counterbalancing, is greater than one half. This 
truth is not much of an objection to the existence of kangaroos at the 
time. No doubt Tooley would agree. 


> Tooley, 2012b. * Tooley, 1991, and (e.g.) Rowe, 1979, 1996. 

° Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 105-6. In Tooley, 1991, he relied on the premise An omnis- 
cient and morally perfect person would prevent the existence of any intrinsically undesirable 
state of affairs whose prevention it could achieve without either allowing an equal or greater 
evil, or preventing an equal or greater good. But this premise is subject to decisive objec- 
tions. I discussed the 1991 paper in Langtry, 2008, 193-6. 

° From now on, for brevity’s sake, I will omit the word ‘moral’ before ‘rightness’ and 
“‘wrongness’, and will omit the word ‘morally’ before ‘right’, ‘obligatory’, ‘wrong’, ‘permis- 
sible’, and ‘impermissible’ (except in quotations). 

7 Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 117-22, 126-31, 134-44. 
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In the third stage of the overall argument for MC, Tooley employs 
Rudolf Carnap’s inductive logic to argue for the lemma 


(G3) If Si, S2, Ss, Sa,...S, are states of affairs that are preventable, 
respectively, at times ty, ta, ts, ts, ta... t,, and are such that, for each S;, 
choosing not to prevent S; is an action that, judged by known right- 
making and wrongmaking properties, is prima facie wrong, then 
the probability, all things considered—including relevant, unknown 
rightmaking and wrongmaking properties—that there is an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, morally perfect, and omnitemporal person is less 
than 1/(n +1). 


He then argues that n must be very large, and therefore 1/(n + 1) must 
be very small, on the ground that a huge number of people undergo 
one or more events that, judged by the rightmaking and wrongmaking 
properties of which we have knowledge, they should not have to suffer. 
He appears to believe that G3 and a high value for n together directly 
yield MC. 


1. Tooley’s First Stage: The Introduction 
of Rightmaking and Wrongmaking 
Properties 


There is no need here for me to set out in full the twenty-one formal 
steps of the first stage. It will suffice for my purposes to state four of the 
premises. 


(12) The property of choosing not to prevent an event that will cause the 
death of more than 50,000 ordinary people is a wrongmaking prop- 
erty of actions, and a very serious one. 

(13) The Lisbon earthquake killed approximately 60,000 ordinary 
people. 

(16) For any action whatever, the logical probability that the total 
wrongmaking properties of the action outweigh the total rightmaking 
properties—including ones of which we have no knowledge—given 
that the action has a wrongmaking property that we know of, and that 
there are no rightmaking properties that are known to be counterbal- 
ancing, is greater than one half. 
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(17) It is a logically necessary truth that, for any action C, if the total 
wrongmaking properties of the action outweigh the total rightmak- 
ing properties—including ones of which we have no knowledge—then 
action Cis morally wrong, all things considered. 


I will be arguing throughout this chapter that Tooley lacks a satisfactory 
account of rightmaking and wrongmaking, and that accordingly his 
argument from evil runs into trouble at many points. Thus in the rest of 
this section I will quote what he explicitly says about rightmaking and 
wrongmaking, and in the next section I will explore his account further. 
The results of the inquiry will be employed in later sections. 

Tooley introduces his qualitative concepts of rightmaking and wrong- 
making properties by saying that they can be ‘implicitly defined’ by the 
following ‘theory’ (T): 


[Quotation 2] There are two second-order properties—namely, the property of 
being a right-making property and the property of being a wrongmaking prop- 
erty—such that if an action possesses at least one property that is a wrongmak- 
ing property, and no property that is a rightmaking property, then the action is 
morally wrong, while if an action possesses at least one property that is a right- 
making property, and no property that is a wrongmaking property, then the 
action is morally right 


T is supplemented in the following passages: 


[Quotation 3] A complete moral ontology must involve more, however, than 
qualitative rightmaking and wrongmaking properties, since such properties 
cannot by themselves determine the status of actions that have both rightmak- 
ing and wrongmaking properties, or actions where the objective probabilities 
of various rightmaking and wrongmaking properties being present have values 
other than zero and one. If such actions are to have a determinate moral status, 
there must be quantitative rightmaking and wrongmaking properties, so that 
there are numbers associated with rightmaking and wrongmaking properties 
that represent the moral weight, or seriousness, of the properties in question. 
The idea of quantitative rightmaking and wrongmaking properties can be 
explicated by whatever method seems most satisfactory for quantitative prop- 
erties in general. Then, given the idea of quantitative rightmaking and wrong- 
making properties, we can say that when an action possesses both rightmaking 
and wrongmaking properties, its moral status depends on the moral weights 


* Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 115. The implicit definitions provided by T can, Tooley 
says, be converted into explicit definitions, using some standard method for defining the- 
oretical terms, such as a Ramsey/Lewis approach. 
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of the various properties. Thus, for example, if the weight of the wrongmaking 
properties, taken together, is greater than that of the rightmaking properties, 
taken together, then the action is morally wrong, all things considered, while if 
the weight of the rightmaking properties, taken together, is greater than that of 
the wrongmaking properties, taken together, then the action is either morally 
permissible, all things considered, or else morally obligatory.’ 

[Quotation 4] In this diagram [Figure 2.1], the region to the right of the vertical 
axis represents actions that one ought to perform, all things considered, and the 
farther to the right an action is located, the stronger the obligation to perform itis. 
Similarly, the region to the left of the vertical axis represents actions that are mor- 
ally wrong, all things considered, and the farther to the left an action is located, the 
more wrong it is.... Rightmaking properties will be represented by arrows point- 
ing to the right, and wrongmaking properties by arrows pointing to the left, with 
the lengths of the arrows representing the seriousness of the properties involved.”° 


Known morally significant properties 


Moral status (A) = (n—k) <0 
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Unknown morally significant properties 


[Quotation 5] The proposition expressed by the sentence “a is a rightmaking 
property of magnitude M’ can be analyzed in terms of the notion of making an 
action right to degree M."" 

[Quotation 6] One can ask, “What property did the action of permitting the 
Lisbon earthquake have that made it morally permissible for God to permit 
it?... The property ofhaving been permitted by God, who is perfectly good, ... while 


° Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 115-16. 

© Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 126-7. Notice a discrepancy between Quotations 3 and 4. 
Quotation 4 suggests that all actions are either wrong or obligatory (except those scor- 
ing 0), and that positive numerical numbers attached to actions measure obligations’ 
degrees of strength. Quotation 3, however, suggests that some positive numerical num- 
bers attached to actions, those in the lower range, pertain to permissible but not obligatory 
actions and measure how close the actions are to obligatoriness, while those in the higher 
range order the obligatory actions with respect to strength of obligation. 

" Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 239. 
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it entails that there must have been a rightmaking property, is not itselfa rightmak- 
ing property.’ 


2. The Need for Clarification 
of the Foregoing Account 


2.1 Calculating Combined Weights 


In determining the combined weight of an action’s total rightmaking 
properties, and the combined weight of its wrongmaking properties, 
and thereby calculating a number that represents the moral status of 
an action, Tooley relies on simple addition and subtraction. The Nullity 
Argument advanced in section 3 constitutes an objection to this ‘additive 
vector’ model. Furthermore, independently of the Nullity Argument, it 
is apparent that Tooley’s model requires a lot of further work to render ita 
secure footing for his theorizing. For: 


(i) Tooley needs to exclude the possibility that some of an action’s 


(ii) 


rightmaking properties have neither greater weight than, nor less 
weight than, nor the same weight as, some of its other rightmaking 
properties and some of its wrongmaking properties—for example 
(some people claim), the properties Enabling one to create great 
works of art and Causing distress and harm to one’s family. 

He also needs to deal with the following technical problem. Let 
P1 and P2 be wrongmaking properties such that P1 has weight 
a, and P2 has weight b, and P1 entails P2, but P2 does not entail 
Pi—for example, stealing $30 and stealing more than $10. Are 
we to say that their combined weight is a + b, or would saying 
this involve double counting of b?’’ One option would be to say 
that in calculating an action’s total wrongmaking properties, 
we should include the weights only of its wrongmaking proper- 
ties that do not entail any other wrongmaking properties. But 
adopting this proposal would generate the need for elaborate 
further explanation, and for revision of Tooley’s core argument. 
For example, the weight of the property of choosing not to pre- 
vent an event that will cause the death of more than 50,000 


13 


% Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 238. aand bare negative numbers. 
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ordinary people would not get included when calculating the 
moral status of an action, since the action’s having this prop- 
erty entails its having the property of choosing not to prevent 
an event that will cause the death of more than 49,999 ordinary 
people (and so on). 

(iii) Consider a single charitable action that possesses the rightmak- 
ing properties helping needy individual 1, helping needy individual 
2,... helping needy individual n. It is not obvious that the weight of 
the totality of these n rightmaking properties is equal to the sum 
of the weights of each property. Tooley needs to argue against the 
conjecture that, whatever the order in which we take the proper- 
ties, there is a decline in the marginal contribution of each addi- 
tional property’s weight to the weight of the totality. 


2.2. Rightmaking and Wrongmaking as Essential 
Properties of Properties 


Although T and Quotations 3-5 do not settle the matter, I will argue that 
Tooley holds that for all wrongmaking properties P, being wrongmak- 
ing and having such-and-such a negative weight are essential properties 
of P; they do not vary from instance to instance of P, depending on the 
instance’s (first-order) properties and on the context, and do not vary 
from one time to another time or from one (logically possible) world to 
another (logically possible) world. '* Tooley’s holding this view will play 
an important role in my Nullity Argument. There are two reasons for 
ascribing it to Tooley: 


(a) Ifhe did not hold this view then he would surely see that he should 
qualify his premise (12)’°—for example, so that what it says is 
that the relevant property is in some circumstances very seriously 
wrongmaking. He would also surely see that in order to be justified 
in asserting inferring his (14) Any action of choosing not to prevent 
the Lisbon earthquake has a very serious wrongmaking property 
from the conjunction of (12) with (13), he needed to argue that in the 
actual world if anyone chose not to prevent the Lisbon earthquake, 
then their action of choosing occurred in circumstances such that 


* Tam using ‘logically possible’, ‘logically necessary’, and ‘world’ in accordance with 
the explanations in Langtry, 2008, 40-1. 
*° (12), along with premises (13), (16), and (17), was stated at the beginning of my section1. 
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the relevant property is in such circumstances wrongmaking. He 
does not in fact show any signs of recognizing such a need."® 

(b) If Tooley were to adopt a view contrary to the one I think he holds, 
substantial revisions would be required to his probabilistic strategy 
in stage 3 of his overall argument. Tooley proposes to derive a for- 
mula that places an upper bound on the probability that none of the 
n states of affairs S,, S2, Ss, S4,...S, mentioned in G3 is really such 
that it is wrong to allow that state of affairs to occur.”” The deriva- 
tion involves taking the number of structure-descriptions involv- 
ing Sj, S2, S3, S4,...S, together with the positive maximal predicates 
corresponding to the unknown rightmaking and wrongmaking 
properties, and dividing it by the number of structure-descriptions 
involving S,, S2, Ss, S4,...S, together with the totality of the maxi- 
mal predicates corresponding to the k unknown rightmaking 
and wrongmaking properties.’® But if whether or not a property 
is wrongmaking varied from instance to instance or from world 
to world, depending on the circumstances, then there would be no 
number of unknown rightmaking and wrongmaking properties, 
any more than there is a number of the rainy days, or a number of 
the people living in poverty.’” So Tooley’s k would have no numeri- 
cal value, not even zero. 


2.3. Parsimony with Respect to Properties 


Although Tooley’s argument employs Carnap’s inductive logic, which 
does not rest on any metaphysically serious talk of properties, Tooley says 
that to formulate key principles underlying his probabilistic calculations 


‘6 Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 119. 

” Tooley’s G3 was stated shortly before the start of section 1 of this chapter. 

8 Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 140-1. A state description is a conjunction of atomic 
propositions and their negations that specifies, for each actual individual, exactly what 
properties the individual has, and exactly what properties the individual does not have 
(pp. 136, 239). A structure description is a set of state descriptions that differ only with 
respect to a permutation of the individuals involved (p. 137). A predicate is maximal with 
respect to a set of properties if and only if, when applied to an individual, it indicates, 
for every property in the set, whether this individual has the property or not (p. 138). 
A Q-predicate is maximal with respect to the set of unknown rightmaking and wrong- 
making properties. Anda Q-predicate is positive if and only if, considering only unknown 
rightmaking and wrongmaking properties, any action to which the predicate applies is 
neither morally neutral nor impermissible (p. 140). 

” There is, of course, a number of the days in the 19th century on which rain fell on at 
least part of the area of land now occupied by Canberra, and there is a number of people 
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he needs a sparse theory of properties as genuine universals.”° He tells 
us that such a theory will rule out disjunctive universals and negative 
ones.”" He declares that the property of always choosing to do what is 
right is a genuine universal, and he evidently thinks that Being a right- 
making property and Being a wrongmaking property, and Choosing not to 
prevent an event that will cause the deaths of more than 50,000 ordinary 
people are genuine universals too.” 

These examples, however, leave it unclear what will be sparse 
about a theory of properties suitable for Tooley’s purposes. The word 
‘sparse’ is usually reserved for theories which affirm both that the 
distribution of genuine universals amongst the individuals in the 
world constitutes a minimal base on which all contingent truths 
supervene. If Tooley really needs a sparse theory, he needs one that, 
amongst other things, 


e counts in the examples given in the previous paragraph while ruling 
out a great many putative properties, 

e tells us whether there are uninstantiated universals, and 

e helps us to classify, for example, ‘Being a war’ and ‘Constituting 
income tax evasion’ as either each denoting a genuine universal, or 
not, as the case may be. 


Tooley does not provide such a theory, or endorse anyone else’s. He 
identifies David Armstrong’s theory as a sparse one. He cannot adopt it, 
given that Armstrong would deny that “being a rightmaking property’ 
and ‘being a wrongmaking property’ denote genuine (second-order) 
universals.”* 

I will now argue that Tooley is correct in supposing that he really does 
need a sparse theory of properties, an unusual one that allows him to 
say that Being a rightmaking property and Being a wrongmaking prop- 
erty are properties. Suppose that he instead adopts a very liberal attitude 
to his own talk of properties, not regarding it as metaphysically seri- 
ous. In that case, he can say that to any truth constitutively (not merely 


who would be classified as living in poverty in Australia in December 2013, according to at 
least one of the alternative, widely used ‘poverty lines’. 


°° Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 236-7. > Plantinga, 2008, 237. 

>»? Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 237, 239, 119. 

> Cf. Armstrong’s argument for the principle that that all higher-order properties are 
formal properties, in Armstrong (1978, 138-40). 
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epistemically) relevant to the rightness or wrongness of an action there 
corresponds some rightmaking or wrongmaking property of the action; 
furthermore, he can suppose that there are uninstantiated rightmaking 
and wrongmaking properties, such as Shooting the last trilobite. Givena 
liberal view, however, it will be hard to reject the proposition that there 
are infinitely many unknown rightmaking and wrongmaking proper- 
ties. For example, let R be an unknown relation such that Your bringing 
it about that you stand in relation R to one or more other people is wrong- 
making, and such that (other things being equal) the more people to 
whom you stand in relation R, the more seriously wrong is your bring- 
ing it about that you stand in relation R to them. In that case, there will 
be an infinite number of wrongmaking properties x’s bringing it about 
that x stands in relation R to one person, and x’s bringing it about that x 
stands in relation R to two persons, and so on without end. 

Now consider, again, Tooley’s calculation of an upper bound on the 
probability that none of then states of affairs S;, S2, Ss, Sa,...S, mentioned 
in G3 is really such that it is wrong to allow that state of affairs to occur.”* 
If there are infinitely many unknown rightmaking and wrongmak- 
ing properties then Tooley’s k is infinitely large, and the formula Tooley 
derives for the value of P(k,n), namely 


(2k —1)(2k-2)---(k +1)(k) 
(n+ 2k-1)(n+2k-2)---(n+k) 





involves dividing infinity by infinity, an illegitimate operation that can 
yield no numerical value at all for P(k, n). 


3. Objections to Tooley’s Account 

of Rightmaking and Wrongmaking 

Properties, and to his Premise (17) 
3.1 The Nullity Argument 


Let A1 be the property of choosing not to prevent an event that will cause 
the death of more than 50,000 ordinary people. As I have already indi- 
cated, Tooley holds that 


** Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 140-1. 
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(a) A1is a very serious wrongmaking property, in the actual world and 
in all other worlds in which it exists. 


And theory T implies that 


(6) If an action possesses A1, and A1 is wrongmaking, and the action 
possesses no rightmaking properties, then the action is wrong. 


Let us call the following line of thought the Nullity Argument. Its 
upshot is that Tooley cannot plausibly assert both a and 6. It involves 
my describing a possible world, Wi, in which some action possesses A1, 
and has no rightmaking properties, and is not wrong.”* I will be working 
from inside Tooley’s theory, in order to undermine it. 

In W, there was a time at which the entire human population con- 
sisted of exactly 51,000 human beings, and some event instantaneously 
annihilated them all. One microsecond later another event occurred 
which would have killed everyone if the first event had not done so 
already. There is some non-divine, non-human agent—call her ‘Alia’— 
who could have prevented the first event yet chose not to. She could not 
have prevented the second event. Alia did not cause either event. She had 
not entered into any prior special relationship with anyone, or commit- 
ment to anyone, in virtue of which she acquired an obligation to prevent 
any event which she could prevent and whose occurrence would cause 
the death of any of the 51,000. It follows that Alia’s action-token, X, of 
choosing not to prevent the first event possesses A1 but no wrongmak- 
ing properties not entailed by A1. X does not possess the wrongmaking 
property Choosing not to prevent an event that will cause great suffering 
to many ordinary people because the event killed everyone so fast that 
it gave no one any time to suffer. X does not possess the wrongmaking 
property Choosing not to prevent an event that will shorten, by significant 
amounts, the lifespans of many ordinary people because if the event in 
question, the first event, had not occurred then the 51,000 people would 
have lived for only one more microsecond. Similarly for the properties 
Choosing not to prevent an event that will cause many people to undergo 
serious mutilation or dysfunction, and Choosing not to prevent an event 
that will preclude fulfilment of many human desires that would otherwise 


° Tt is epistemically possible that W, is the actual world, and that the relevant events 
will occur many thousands of years from now. 
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have been fulfilled, and Choosing not to prevent an event that will leave 
many children unparented for a significant period of time. (For brev- 
ity’s sake, Pll call these five specified, absent properties ‘A1’s expected 
concomitants’.) 

Iinfer from the foregoing description of W, that in W, X is not wrong. 
Look at it this way. In general, if an agent were to have the power to pre- 
vent an event that would cause the death of more than 50,000 people, 
what reasons would he or she have, morally speaking, for doing so? 
Perhaps the agent has duties arising from special ties to individuals, or 
from his or her own past actions. I have already stipulated that in W, this 
consideration does not apply. In general, the sudden death of more than 
50,000 people would bea very bad event, and agents have a reason to pre- 
vent a very bad event. In what respects would the event be bad? Typically, 
the sudden death of more than 50,000 people would deprive these people 
of good experiences and achievements they would otherwise have had, 
it would preclude fulfilment of many human desires that would other- 
wise have been fulfilled, and so on. But this truth, which would in general 
provide strong reasons for a suitably powerful and well-located agent to 
prevent an event that would cause the death of more than 50,000 people, 
is not applicable to the circumstances in Wj, and so does not generate a 
reason for Alia, in Wj, to prevent the fatal event (and therefore to pre- 
vent the humans’ all dying one microsecond earlier than was otherwise 
inevitable). 

I now declare that in W, Alia’s action X has no rightmaking proper- 
ties. This is an additional stipulation concerning Wi, rather than a con- 
sequence of earlier stipulations. We should consider two objections to 
its legitimacy. The first is that, necessarily, any action whatever has some 
rightmaking property, even if it happens to be very feebly rightmaking. 
Tooley must reject this claim. For if it were true then the conditional If 
an action possesses at least one property that is a wrongmaking property, 
and no property that is a rightmaking property, then the action is right (sic) 
would be necessarily true, in virtue of the necessary falsity of its anteced- 
ent. Thus T would fail to provide a coherent definition of ‘rightmaking 
property’ and ‘wrongmaking property’. 

The second objection is that in W, the state of affairs consisting in 
X’s lack of A1’s expected concomitants corresponds to the property 
(A2) Lacking A1’s five specified expected concomitants, and A2 is a right- 
making property of X. Not so. If Tooley were to advance this objection 
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himself, and were to agree that in W, X is either not wrong or not seri- 
ously wrong, he would have to say that A2 counterbalances, at least to 
a great extent and perhaps even completely, the great wrongmaking 
weight of A1. In that case, Tooley would have to say that A2 has great 
rightmaking weight, and (as I pointed out in section 2.2) has it in every 
context in which it is instantiated. But this is not so. For example, your 
stealing $10 would possess A2, but this fact would have no tendency to 
make your action right or to reduce your action’s degree of wrongness. 
Furthermore, consider a world W2, in which the Lisbon earthquake 
occurs and the action Choosing not to prevent the Lisbon earthquake has 
Azand has neither Ai nor any other wrongmaking property—for exam- 
ple, because a year before the earthquake some other natural disaster 
had rendered Lisbon uninhabitable by humans and by sentient animals 
for the following few years. If Az has great rightmaking weight in W, 
then it has great rightmaking weight in Wo. In that case, in W2 the action 
Choosing not to prevent the Lisbon earthquake is fairly strongly obliga- 
tory. This consequence is surely unacceptable. So we should reject the 
thought that A2 is a rightmaking property. In that case, in W, A2 does 
not outweigh A1. 

I have argued in the last few paragraphs that Alia’s action X possesses 
no rightmaking properties and yet is not wrong. It follows, via T, that X 
does not possess any wrongmaking properties. How can this be, given 
that X possesses A1? 

We should conclude, contrary to Tooley’s overall position, that X’s 
lacking A1’s expected concomitants removes or nullifies what would oth- 
erwise be the moral weight of X’s possessing A1 (and whatever wrong- 
making properties are entailed by A1). 

This conclusion fits nicely into a broader context. If there are right- 
making and wrongmaking properties at all, there are other, quite dif- 
ferent ways in which a rightmaking or wrongmaking property can be 
nullified, or its weight considerably reduced. 

Suppose that Edith intentionally presses a button, and that her action 
(ie. action-token) has the wrongmaking property Being the triggering 
cause of a bomb explosion in a crowded restaurant. It also has the property 
Being performed by someone captured by terrorists who dosed her heav- 
ily with drugs suitable for inducing compliance with their instructions. 
Since an action is wrong only if the agent is morally responsible for it, and 
since, let us suppose, Edith was not morally responsible for her action, it 
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was not wrong.”° Now Being performed by someone captured by terrorists 
who dosed him/her heavily with drugs suitable for inducing compliance 
with their instructions is not a rightmaking property as judged by T. It 
has no tendency to confer rightness on Edith’s action-token. Indeed, it 
bestows the property Being neither permissible nor impermissible. Since 
it is has zero rightmaking weight, it does not counterbalance the wrong- 
making property Edith’s action-token possesses. Instead, it nullifies the 
wrongmaking property. Presumably there are cases like Edith’s in the 
actual world. 

Here is another example. Suppose that Fran speaks to Gordon. Her 
action possesses the property Being an offer of a drink of water to a thirsty 
man. It also possesses the property Being an offer of a drink of water toa 
man who is carrying a full bottle of water in his backpack. The latter prop- 
erty is not a wrongmaking property of Fran’s action. It reduces, in this 
instance, the rightmaking weight of the first property. 

The actions of Alia and of Edith are logically possible cases in which an 
action possesses at least one wrongmaking property and no rightmaking 
property, and yet is not wrong. Since if T is true then it is necessarily true, 
it follows that T is false. 

The actions of Alia and of Edith are direct counterexamples to 
Tooley’s (17). 


3.2. Attempts to Evade the Nullity Argument by Revising 
the Argument from Evil 


Can Tooley respond to the Alia counterexample by abandoning his 
view that A1 is a wrongmaking property? Doing so would require 
him to replace his premises (12) and (13) as currently formulated with 
revised versions which both involve some property whose status as 
genuinely wrongmaking (judged using T) is not threatened by consid- 
erations similar to those raised and also jointly entail (14). If he can do 
so, then the Nullity Argument will fail to establish that T is false. Here 
is a proposal: 


(12a) The property of choosing not to prevent an event that possesses 
A1zand Ar’ five specified expected concomitants is a wrongmak- 
ing property of actions, and a very serious one, and 


°° After all, we do not ascribe either rightness or wrongness to the actions of seagulls, 
sharks, or human babies. 
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(13a) The Lisbon earthquake possessed Az and A1’s five specified 
expected concomitants. 


The proposal fails. It involves the idea that the Nullity Argument has 
a false premise, because A1 is not a wrongmaking property as defined by 
T. But even if A1 has no wrongmaking weight in the context of the speci- 
fied event in Wi, there are other contexts in which A1 does have wrong- 
making weight. For example, consider a world W; that is similar to Wi 
except that in W; Alia, a few days before the calamitous first event, made 
a solemn promise to prevent any event that she could prevent and that 
would cause the deaths of human beings. In W; the fact that Alia’s action 
of choosing, X, possesses A1 counts (constitutively and not merely epis- 
temically) against X. True, X has the wrongmaking property (B1) making 
a choice that will involve breaking a solemn promise to prevent any event 
that she could prevent and that will cause the deaths of human beings, and 
in the absence of counterbalancing rightmaking properties X’s having 
Bi will suffice to make X wrong. Nevertheless, as Quotation 4 indicates, 
Tooley holds that some impermissible actions are much more seriously 
wrong than others. There are many ways in which Alia could have broken 
her promise. In W; X is a more serious violation of obligation, and so 
more seriously wrong, in virtue of X’s having A1 in addition to Bi, even 
though X lacks A1’s expected concomitants. That is, X’s having A1 is con- 
stitutively, and not merely causally or epistemically, related to X’s degree 
of wrongness. In that case, how can Tooley avoid acknowledging that in 
W; A1is wrongmaking? 

So Tooley faces a dilemma: Either A1 is a wrongmaking property or 
it is not. If Ai is a wrongmaking property then the Nullity Argument 
establishes that it is logically possible (e.g. it is true in W,) that there 
be actions that possess wrongmaking properties and no rightmaking 
properties and yet are not wrong. In that case, given that ifa property is 
wrongmaking then it is wrongmaking in all worlds in which it is instan- 
tiated, we can infer that T is false, and premise (17) is false. If A1 is not a 
wrongmaking property then it is logically possible (e.g. it is true in Ws) 
that an action’s having a certain property counts constitutively in favour 
of the action’s being more seriously wrong than it otherwise would have 
been, even though the property is not wrongmaking, as defined by 
Tooley. Unless Tooley has some argument for saying that such a prop- 
erty (or a conjunction of such properties) could never either outweigh 
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or nullify the totality of an action’s rightmaking properties, T cannot 
underwrite a theory of rightmaking and wrongmaking, and (17) is false. 

Could Tooley save at least some key features of his approach by making 
revisions much more far-reaching than the replacement of (12) by (12a)? 
Could he adopt the view that in general being wrongmaking and having 
such-and-such a weight are features of a property that vary from world 
to world, and from situation from situation within worlds? I discussed 
this question in section 2.2, and pointed out that if Tooley adopted it then 
major revisions to his argument for MC would be required—not only in 
the first two stages but also in the crucial third stage. A hope that a new 
account of rightmaking and wrongmaking would succeed in delivering 
some principle similar to G3 would be merely speculative. 


4. Tooley’s Deontological 
Argument: Second Stage 


Tooley’s second stage consists of a justification for his probabilistic prem- 
ise (16), which he describes as ‘very controversial’.”’ Here is (16) again: 


For any action whatever, the logical probability that the total wrongmaking 
properties of the action outweigh the total rightmaking properties—including 
ones of which we have no knowledge—given that the action has a wrongmaking 
property that we know of, and that there are no rightmaking properties that are 
known to be counterbalancing, is greater than one half. 


I will provide a counterexample to (16). The following argument is 
prompted by the thought that, although there are possible worlds in 
which you have little background or skill in philosophy yet acquire an 
understanding of this chapter—for example, someone spends ten hours 
explaining it to you—your actual current action-token of acquiring an 
understanding of this chapter is essentially an exercise by you of consid- 
erable philosophical skill, employing an extensive background knowl- 
edge of philosophy. The argument employs Tooley’s own premise (17), 
and is accordingly a kind of reductio of his position. 


(a) It is logically necessary that if God exists and is omnipotent, 


omniscient, and perfectly good, then, even if it is contingent that 


°7 Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 120. He says that (16) ‘lies at the heart of the present formu- 
lation of the argument from evil’. 
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God is perfectly good, every action performed by God is essentially 
both performed by God and essentially not wrong.”* [premise] 

(b) Itis logically necessary that ifan action is performed by God and is 
compatible with God’s perfect goodness then its total wrongmak- 
ing properties do not outweigh its total rightmaking properties. 
[from (a), Tooley’s (17)] 

(c) There is some possible world in which God exists and is omnip- 
otent, omniscient, and perfectly good, and in which there is an 
action Y, performed by God, such that Y has a known wrongmak- 
ing property and has no rightmaking properties that we know of 
and that we know to be counterbalancing.”’ [premise] 

(d) It is logically necessary that if Y exists then Y is essentially per- 
formed by God and is essentially compatible with God’s perfect 
goodness. [from (a), (c)] 

(e) It is logically necessary that if action Y exists and has a known 
wrongmaking property, and has no has no rightmaking proper- 
ties that we know of and that we know to be counterbalancing, 
then Y is performed by God and is compatible with God’s perfect 
goodness. [from (d)] 

(f) It is logically necessary that if action Y exists and has a known 
wrongmaking property, and has no rightmaking properties that 
we know of and that we know to be counterbalancing, then Y’s 
total wrongmaking properties do not outweigh its total rightmak- 
ing properties. [from (e), (b)] 

(g) The logical probability that Y’s total wrongmaking properties out- 
weigh its total rightmaking properties, given that Y exists and has 
aknown wrongmaking property, and that Y is has no rightmaking 
properties that we know of and that we know to be counterbalanc- 
ing, is zero. [from (f)] 

(h) (16), if true, is necessarily true. [premise] 

(i) (16) is false. [from (g), (h)] 


*8 In premise (a) and elsewhere in (a)-(i), I am using ‘action’ as an abbreviation of 
‘action-token’. This seems the sensible way to interpret the occurrence of ‘action’ in, say, 
Tooley’s premise (12). 

*°  (c) follows from the conjunction of Tooley’s premise (16) with the proposition that it 
is logically possible that God exists and is an omnipotent, omniscient, and perfectly good 
being. 
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My criticisms of Tooley’s account of the concepts of rightmaking and 
wrongmaking properties suffice to undermine Tooley’s reasoning in 
favour of (16). 


5. Tooley’s Deontological 
Argument: Third Stage 


In the third stage of his deontological argument, Tooley employs 
Carnap’s inductive logic to argue that 


(G3) If Si, S2, S3, S4,...S» are states of affairs that are preventable, 
respectively, at times ty, ta, ts, ts, ta... tn, and are such that, for each S;, 
choosing not to prevent S; is an action that, judged by known right- 
making and wrongmaking properties, is prima facie wrong, then 
the probability, all things considered—including relevant, unknown 
rightmaking and wrongmaking properties—that there is an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, morally perfect, and omnitemporal person is less 
thani/(n +1). 


He argues that n must be very large, and therefore 1/(n + 1) must be very 
small.*° He appears to believe that G3 and a high value for n together 
directly yield MC, which I stated at the beginning of this chapter: 


Consequently, unless there is countervailing evidence in support of the exist- 
ence of God, or unless belief in God can be shown to be non-inferentially justi- 
fied, and in way that is not easily defeasible, the argument from evil establishes 
not only that one cannot know that God exists, but also, and even more unhap- 
pily, that it is unlikely—indeed, extremely unlikely—that God exists.** 


It should already be apparent that Tooley’s argument for G3 is unsat- 
isfactory as it stands. First, I pointed out in section 2.2 that Tooley’s 
calculation of G3 depends on the hidden assumption that being wrong- 
making, and having the negative weight it has, are essential features 
of a property that has them. The Nullity Argument employs this very 


°° Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 142. 

*) Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 146. What does it take for evidence e, for God exists to be 
countervailing against evidence e, for God does not exist, given background evidence B? 
We should not be distracted by the question whether P(God exists/e:&B) > P(God does not 
exist/e,&B), but should focus instead on whether P(God exists/e,& e2&B) > P(God does 
not exist/ e,& e,&B). 
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assumption (along with other things Tooley says about rightmaking 
and wrongmaking properties) to argue that wrongmaking property 
can be nullified, or its weight considerably reduced, by a property that 
is not rightmaking. If this is so, then in calculating the probability all 
things considered that God exists, Tooley needs to take into account 
not only known relevant rightmaking and wrongmaking properties 
of a particular action of choosing, D,, of a state of affairs S;, but also 
any other known properties of D, that are constitutively relevant to its 
rightness or wrongness. One can speculate about what a reworked cal- 
culation would be like, but given that the foregoing points threaten the 
adequacy of his very definitions of ‘rightmaking property and ‘wrong- 
making property’, what would be required is for Tooley to reconceptu- 
alize the issues. 

Secondly, section 2.3 gives rise to a second line of thought with the 
same general upshot. Either Tooley takes a very liberal approach to his 
talk of properties—for example, regarding ‘x possesses Fness’ as merely 
a stylistic variant of ‘x is F—or else he adopts a metaphysically serious 
theory of properties that is sparse and yet recognizes the existence of 
first-order properties such as Choosing not to prevent the death of many 
people and second-order properties such as Being rightmaking. If he 
chooses the first alternative, he will have to acknowledge that that there 
are infinitely many unknown rightmaking and wrongmaking proper- 
ties. In that case, his derivation of G3 will fail in the way I explained in 
section 2.3. If Tooley chooses the second alternative, he needs to explain 
how the rich array of moral truths about an action is grounded in the 
sparse array of morally relevant properties of the action. He must allay 
doubts as to whether there are truths constitutively relevant to the right- 
ness or wrongness of an action to which there do not correspond any of 
the action’s rightmaking or wrongmaking properties (or any combina- 
tion of its rightmaking or wrongmaking properties). If there are such 
truths then he needs to take account of them in his argument for MC; he 
has not done so. 

I will spend the rest of this section giving other reasons for believing 
that MC is false—at least, that it is false if ‘the argument from evil’ refers 
to the deontological argument stated and defended in Tooley’s chapters 
in Knowledge of God. 

Let us focus on G3 and its relation to MC. Since (16) and (21) explic- 
itly involve logical probability, and since Tooley is employing Carnapian 
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inductive logic, it is safe to say that he intends the consequent of G3 to 
involve logical probability. Logical probability statements are either nec- 
essarily true or necessarily false, and so their truth-value is independent 
of contingent truths. The antecedent of G3 is contingent, since it entails 
the existence of actions of the kind it describes. Therefore the logical 
probability statement constituting G3’s consequent is independent of 
G3’s antecedent. In that case, Tooley needs to bring the antecedent inside 
the logical probability operator, somehow. 

G3 cannot, however, be straightforwardly identified with the 
proposition 


(G3a) The logical probability that there is an omnipotent, omniscient, 
morally perfect, and omnitemporal person, given that there exist states 
of affairs S1, S2,S3, S4,...S, which are preventable, respectively, at times 
ti, ta, ts, ts, ta... t,, and are such that, for each S,, choosing not to prevent 
S; is an action that, judged by known rightmaking and wrongmaking 
properties, is prima facie wrong, is less than 1/(n + 1). 


For this leaves out the idea, present in G3 itself, of probability all things con- 
sidered. Nevertheless, adding the words ‘and given also that the foregoing 
is our total evidence’ immediately before the words ‘is prima facie wrong’ 
will achieve nothing that was not already achieved by G3a as it stands.” 

Obviously, if we know that G3a is true, then in possible worlds in which 
we know that our total evidence is that there exist states of affairs S,, S2, 
Ss, S4,...S, that are preventable, respectively, at times ti, ta, ts, ts, ta... ths 
and are such that, for each S;, choosing not to prevent S; is an action that, 
judged by known rightmaking and wrongmaking properties, is prima 
facie wrong, we can properly infer that the logical probability, relative 
to our total evidence, that there is an omnipotent, omniscient, morally 
perfect, and omnitemporal person, is less than 1/(n + 1). 

But it is obvious that none of these worlds is the actual world. In the 
actual world, we know a vast amount more that has a bearing on whether 


*? In general, leaving aside special cases such as ones in which e is our total evidence isa 
conjunct of h, P(h/e) = N ifand only if P(h/(e & (eis our total evidence)) =N. 

°° Whoare the people to whom each Si’s known rightmaking and wrongmaking prop- 
erties are known? The argument will not work ife.g. a different knower is involved for each 
event. Let us take the knowers to be the readers of this book. Thus all the Si, and all their 
respective known rightmaking and wrongmaking properties, are known by every reader 
of this book. 
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God exists. In fairness to Tooley, we should remember that his main con- 
clusion MC (Quotation 1) is carefully qualified: it does not purport to 
cover either the epistemic possibility that there is countervailing positive 
evidence in support of the existence of God or the epistemic possibility 
that belief in the existence of God can be shown to be non-inferentially 
justified.** We should also remember that he thinks that our total evi- 
dence includes such propositions as n > 10° and The Lisbon earthquake 
killed approximately 60,000 people.*° 

Nevertheless, Tooley also believes that our total evidence includes 
no propositions that overthrow or greatly weaken the strong prima 
facie justification, provided by his argument for G3, of the proposition 
Anyone’s allowing (or, alternatively, God’s allowing, if God exists) all of 
S»S5,S,...S, would be wrong. Of course I have been denying that the 
argument for G3 does provide strong prima facie justification of the latter 
proposition, but I will suspend this denial for a moment, for the sake of 
discussion. There remain important countervailing considerations that 
Tooley needs to consider before reaffirming his belief. 

In God, the Best and Evil, for example, I argued that it is permissible 
for God, if he exists, to allow there to be a lot of human suffering and 
dysfunction, and also a lot of wrongdoing. Furthermore, I argued that 
it is permissible for God, if he exists, to allow suffering and dysfunction 
to be distributed unequally, and in ways that do not reflect individuals’ 
moral standing. When Tooley infers MC from G3 together with a high 
value for n, he seems not to notice the need to seriously consider claims 
such as mine. (This is not surprising, given that it would be a compli- 
cated business to map my claims onto propositions about rightmaking 
and wrongmaking properties of a divine decision to not prevent the 
Lisbon earthquake.) Obviously, if we have strong reasons to believe that 
God’s allowing a great many of §;, S2, S3, S4,...S, would not be wrong, 
the latter truth, when included in our total ‘evidence’, may overthrow 


** In Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 241-6, Tooley rejects the view that theistic belief is 
non-inferentially justified; I discussed the issue in Langtry, 1989. In Tooley, 1991, 102-4, 
he argued that most arguments for the existence of God ‘provide, at best, very tenuous 
grounds for any conclusion concerning the moral character of any omnipotent and 
omniscient being who may happen to exist, and almost none of them provide any support 
for the hypothesis that there is an omnipotent and omniscient being who is also morally 
perfect’. 

*° Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 142, 119. 
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or greatly weaken whatever inductively based justification argument we 
have had for the proposition God's allowing all of S,S,,SS,,...S,, would 
be wrong.*® 

Let me sum up this section. Even if we neglect the questions whether our 
total evidence includes empirical truths that provide significant support for 
the existence of God, and whether some people are noninferentially justi- 
fied in believing (whether firmly or tentatively) that God exists, the fore- 
going considerations show that the third stage of Tooley’s deontological 
argument from evil gives us little reason to believe that the logical probabil- 
ity that God exists, relative to our total evidence excluding empirical evi- 
dence supporting the existence of God, is less than 1/10” (Tooley’s estimate), 
or even significantly less than thea priori probability that God exists.*” 


6. An Alternative Analysis of the Inductive 
Issues 


Since Tooley’s argument for MC is unsatisfactory in a number of ways, 
we need an alternative way of analysing the bearing on theism of the 
occurrence ofa great many particular instances of evil. (Although Tooley 
surveys a wide variety of kinds of evil in section 4.2 of his main chapter, 
information about these kinds does not play a role in his argument from 
evil.) How do the issues look if we avoid talk of rightmaking and wrong- 
making properties of actions, but nevertheless try to retain significant 
connection with G3 or G3a? 


°° In Tooley, 20122, 145-6, he says, briefly, that theodicies typically involve highly dis- 
putable moral premises—e.g. the premise that God’s not having intervened to facilitate 
an attempt to assassinate Hitler possesses the rightmaking property Leaving the world 
one where agents can freely bring about very great evils, and this property outweighs the 
wrongmaking property choosing not to facilitate the prevention of the suffering and deaths 
of millions of Holocaust victims. My foregoing remarks about suffering and dysfunction 
do not commit me to the stated proposition; the central evaluative premise underlying my 
own partial theodicy is defended in Langtry, 2008, 168-72. In Tooley 2012b, he discusses 
some recent theodicies, but what he says does not vitiate the point I am making in the 
main text. (The argument of my next section does not rely on my partial theodicy.) 

°7 Tt might be thought that if G3a were true then its truth would be a major obstacle or 
discouraging hindrance to current and future attempts to argue positively in favour of the 
existence of God. This is not so. After all, incoming evidence frequently leads you, without 
hesitation, to assign high posterior probabilities to hypotheses whose prior probabilities 
were very low—e.g. when you came to believe that I wrote the exact sequence of words that 
happens to make up the first sentence of this footnote. 
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The specific inductive logic Tooley employs is the one propounded by 
Carnap (1962). Tooley declares, however, that 


philosophers who favor a different inductive logic will be able, I believe, to recast 
the following argument in their own preferred terms, while readers who do not 
share my optimism about the existence of an objectively correct inductive logic 
will be able to reinterpret the argument in terms of subjective probabilities.** 


Accordingly, he is unlikely to object to the Bayesian framework used to 
formulate the following line of thought. 

Let us consider the bearing of some evidence E2 on the existence of 
God, in the setting constituted by background evidence that is divided 
into two parts, E1and K. 

Let Ez be a proposition listing all known instances of evil Si, S2, 

..Sn4mand saying that it does so.*” We know, for example, that very 
many people died of the Black Death in the fourteenth century. Let us 
use the name ‘BDy to rigidly designate the first person to do so, ‘BD2’ 
to rigidly designate the second, and so on. Various states of affairs 
involving BD1 will appear amongst the items on the list Si, S2,...Sn4m; 
such as BD1’s experiencing pain in his or her lymph nodes.*° 

Let G be the proposition There exists an omnipotent, omniscient, and 
perfectly good person (which I will abbreviate as God exists). 

Let E2 be the proposition Either God does not exist, or else he does and 
there is a large subset {S,S,,...,S,} of {S,S,,...5S, , ,,} such that for every 
member S, of the subset, the known morally relevant truths about S, consti- 
tute a strong prima facie case for believing that God should not have allowed 
S,to be actual. 

Let J be the proposition God exists, and there is a large subset {S.,S,,...,S,} 
of {S.S,,-..5S,, , ,,} such that for every member S, of the subset, the known mor- 
ally relevant truths about S, constitute a strong prima facie case for believing 


°° Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, 135. 

°° There may be no one who can state E1 and recognize E1 thus stated to be true, just as 
no one can list every person x such that all your friends know that they have met x. This 
possibility does not constitute a problem for my argument. After all, Tooley does not need 
it to be the case that there is someone who, for n > 10”, can state a premise listing at least n 
states of affairs S1, S2, S3, Sa,..., Sn which are preventable, respectively, at times ti, ta, ts, ts, 
t4,...tn, and are such that, for each Si, choosing not to prevent Siis an action that, judged by 
known rightmaking and wrongmaking properties, is prima facie wrong. 

*° Notice that while E1 describes S,, S2,..., Sn as evil, Tooley’s G3 does not. The concept 
of evil is discussed in Langtry, 2008, 42-6. 
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that God should not have allowed S, to be actual. Notice that E2 is logically 
equivalent to Either ~G or J, that G&E2 entails J, and that J entails E2. 

Let K be all the empirical information shared by all the readers of this 
book, excluding E1, E2, and propositions that are epistemically posterior 
to Ei&E2. 

According to Bayes’s Theorem, 


P(G/E1&K) P(E2/G&E1&K) 
P(E2/E1&K) 





P(G/E2&E1&K)= 


Consider the right hand side of the foregoing equation—specifically, 
for now, the term P(E2/G&E1&K). Since E2 is logically equivalent to 
Either ~G or J, and J is incompatible with ~G, P(E2/G&E1&K) = P(~G/ 
G&E1&K) + P(J/G&E1&K). Since, obviously, P(~G/G&E1&K) = 0, it fol- 
lows that P(E2/G&E1&K) = P(J/G&E1&K). 

A very high estimated value for P(J/G&E1&K) is plausible in the 
light of the fact that K includes truths about limitations on human 
cognitive capacities, and about our ignorance about the nature, cir- 
cumstances, and effects of hugely many known particular bad states 
of affairs. For example, although we can infer a lot about BD1 from 
the fact that he or she was a human being who died of the Black Death 
(together with K), we do not know anything about his or her distinc- 
tive life-history and personal traits; nor do we know anything about 
the effects of BD1’s dying, and dying in this horrible way, on BD1’s 
relatives, friends, or anyone else. So given G&K, and given that E1 lists 
BD1’s experiencing various distressing symptoms universal amongst 
Black Death victims, it is utterly unsurprising that we are aware of 
truths counting morally against God’s allowing this particular state 
of affairs to occur but are unaware of any truths that count morally in 
favour of his doing so and that defeat the former truths. At least, it is 
unsurprising given that K does not contain various proposed theodi- 
cies which would, if God were to exist, justify his allowing there to be 
severe suffering.*” 

It might be suggested that, given G&E1&K, one would expect God to 
ensure that we were aware of an outweighing moral consideration sufficing 


4) This stipulation about K (which was already implicit in my introduction of K) reflects 
the fact that Tooley’s contributions to Plantinga and Tooley, 2008, do not engage with pro- 
posed theodicies for suffering. 
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to justify God’s allowing BD1 to suffer and die as he or she did. But why 
should we believe this? After all, for all we know, if God exists then the 
truth that sufficed to justify God in allowing the death of BD might have 
only partial overlap with the truth that sufficed to justify God in allowing 
the death of BD2, and so on. These truths might themselves be quite com- 
plex, in each case involving details of many individuals’ life-histories. 
God might well have many reasons for not providing the readers of this 
book, in the twenty-first century, with all this detail.” 

The set of particular evil states of affairs involved in the Black Death 
of the fourteenth century is a large subset of {Sj, S2,...S,} such that for 
every member of the subset, the known morally relevant truths about 
S; constitute a strong prima facie case for believing that God should not 
have allowed S; to be actual. I conclude that P(J/G&E1&K) is high, and 
therefore that P(E2/G&E1&K) is high. 

Let us turn our attention now to P(E2/E1&K). The foregoing argu- 
ment can easily be adapted to support the view that P(E2/E1&K) is 
high. Is there reason to believe that it is higher than P(E2/G&E1&K)? 
One putative reason has already been foreshadowed, and in effect dis- 
missed: given that God exists, for each S$; we would expect him to pro- 
vide us with evidence which defeated the strong prima facie case for 
believing that God should not have allowed S; to be actual, whereas if we 
were not to assume that God exists then we would not expect to possess 
evidence which would (if God were to exist) justify him in allowing §; to 
be actual. In the absence of some better proposed reason—I am aware of 
none—we have no reason to believe that P(E2/E1&K) > P(E2/G&E1&K), 
and therefore no reason to believe P(G/E2&E1&K) < P(G/E1&K), i.e. that 
E2 disconfirms G. 

The foregoing probabilistic analysis does not purport to establish that 
known truths concerning evil do not provide the basis for a strong objec- 
tion to the existence of God. I claim instead that a specific, highly sche- 
matic argument I constructed—one that mirrors Tooley’s deontological 
argument as closely as is feasible while avoiding the problems I have 


* The foregoing two paragraphs do not involve sceptical theism. For the considera- 
tions sufficing for the purposes of my argument do not pertain to general human cognitive 
limitations with respect to value and thus God’s reasons for action but instead pertain to 
‘our unsurprising de facto ignorance of empirical details and accordingly of reasons for 
action by God (or other, finite but powerful and well-placed agents) which might be gener- 
ated by such empirical details. 
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highlighted in earlier sections—does not constitute a strong objection to 
the existence of God. 
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9 
The Doxastic Problem of Hell 


R. Zachary Manis 


There is no fear in love. But perfect love drives out fear, because fear 
has to do with punishment. The one who fears is not made perfect 
in love. 


1John 4:18, NIV 


A boy returns from church and reports to his father, “We found out today that 
our Sunday school teacher doesn’t believe in hell!” The father, believing his son’s 
Sunday school teacher to be a man of sound Christian doctrine, is both disturbed 
and perplexed. “What makes you say that?” he asks his son. “Well,” the son replies, 
“today he was teaching us about how most people are unsaved. He pointed out the 
window of the classroom and said, ‘See that man walking over there? He’s prob- 
ably lost and going to hell. And the woman next to him? She probably is too. And 
the kids playing over there in that field? Chances are most of them will end up in 
hell for all eternity.’ Then he got out the cookies and juice, and we had snack time.” 


1. 


Despite the apparent—and much discussed—decline in belief in the doc- 
trine of hell among both theologians and the general population, a great 
many theists still profess to believe in some version of the doctrine. Much 
recent Christian philosophy has been devoted to defending hell, in some 
form or other, and addressing the various problems the doctrine raises. 
But at least one facet of the problem of hell has not, in my view, received 
sufficient attention. There is an important set of issues whose problematic 
nature stems not from the doctrine of hell itself, but from individual and 
collective belief in the doctrine; these issues I collectively term “the dox- 
astic problem of hell.” While some aspects of the problem are well known, 
their significance or seriousness seems to be generally underappreciated; 
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others have been—as best I can tell—overlooked altogether.’ The present 
chapter seeks to address this oversight by developing several of the issues 
that seem to me most important—which is to say, most troublesome. 

The first point to make in developing the doxastic problem of hell is 
the one highlighted by the joke at the beginning of this chapter. Among 
those who profess belief in the traditional doctrine of hell, I take it that 
there are many who either do not truly believe the doctrine (as the boy 
reasonably infers about his Sunday school teacher) or whose belief in it 
is at best irrational. The irrational nature of such persons’ belief stems 
not from a lack of justification—or at least not only this—but rather from 
the incongruity arising from the combination of this belief with their 
other beliefs, attitudes, emotions, and actions. Being consigned to hell 
is, nearly by definition, the worst thing that could ever happen to anyone. 
We would judge a mother mentally ill who looked out the kitchen win- 
dow, saw a neighbor child in the street in imminent danger of an oncom- 
ing speeding car, and continued tranquilly washing the dishes. Yet scores 
of theists profess to believe that multitudes of people around them are 
doomed to spend eternity in hell, without its having any apparent effect 
on their day-to-day actions or emotional states. It would be irrational, 
and probably a sign of insanity, for one to hold the belief that one might 
have terminal cancer in such a way that it was just one more beliefamong 
the many beliefs one held. Yet many theists seem to hold a belief in the 


* One interesting facet of the doxastic problem of hell is an argument Jonathan Kvanvig 
calls “McTaggart’s Dilemma”: 


[McTaggart] argued that if there is a hell, we could have no good reason to 
believe it. He reasoned that there is no empirical evidence to believe in hell, 
so that if there is a good reason to believe in it, revelation must provide it. 
Yet, McTaggart continued, the infliction of hell is very wicked, and any- 
one who would send someone to hell must be vile indeed. In such a case, 
we could have no good reason to trust such an individual concerning any- 
thing of importance to our well-being. 


Thus the dilemma: 


Either there is good reason to believe in hell or there is not... The only evi- 
dence there might be for hell is based on revelation from the one who can 
consign us to hell, and yet no one who claims that hell exists and outlines 
conditions for avoiding hell can be trusted. (Kvanvig, The Problem of Hell 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 9-10). 


Kvanvig credits the argument to McTaggart’s Some Dogmas of Religion (London: Edward 
Arnold, 1906), $177, though the argument is much clearer in Kvanvig’s exposition than in 
McTaggart’s book. 
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traditional doctrine of hell in just such a manner.’ It is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that such theists do not really believe what they claim to believe, 
for if they do, the manner in which they hold this belief is highly irrational.’ 
The purpose of making this point is not to chastise my brethren who 
profess to believe in hell or to try to spur them into action to uphold some 
Christian duty; the present chapter is not a sermon. Rather, I make the 
point because I wish to make it clear that the doxastic problem focuses 
on genuine, thoroughly appropriated belief in hell, which may or may not 
accompany mere acceptance or profession of belief in the doctrine (which 
is surely much more common). It is a longstanding staple of Christian 
orthodoxy that scriptures teach that some are finally and eternally lost, 
and it is generally accepted (among Christians) that Christians ought 
not merely to give lip service to scriptural truths, but to genuinely believe 
them. The problems addressed in this chapter arise for those who do so 
with respect to the doctrine of hell. Many of these problems will not apply 
to those who “believe” in the doctrine in the irrational way I described, 
though I assume such persons have doxastic problems of a different kind. 


2. 


The doxastic problem of hell is driven by two assumptions that, while 
surely uncontroversial among orthodox Christian theists, need to be 
stated explicitly. 


(A1) Any doctrine revealed in scripture* ought to be genuinely believed, 
carefully reflected upon, and deeply appropriated. 


* Granted, few people seem to think that they personally are in danger of hell. But the 
same point could be made, I think, with respect to a belief that a friend or loved one might 
have terminal cancer. 

° For an argument to the contrary, see Jerry L. Walls, Hell: The Logic of Damnation 
(Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1992), 18-25. Walls raises the impor- 
tant point that “the doctrine of hell is probably no worse off than many other Christian 
doctrines, if we are judging it by the degree of consistency between what believers show 
with their lives and what they say with their lips” (24). I think Walls is certainly right that 
this (rather disheartening) discrepancy does nothing to show the falsity of any Christian 
doctrine; Iam less convinced that it demonstrates genuine, rational belief—in hell or any 
other Christian doctrine—to be perfectly compatible with such startlingly incongruous 
attitudes and inaction. 

* Exactly which doctrines are revealed in scripture is of course a subject of much con- 
troversy, but I take it that orthodox Christians will agree with the abstract statement (“For 
any doctrine P, if P is revealed in scripture, then P ought to be believed”) even while dis- 
agreeing about which doctrines would qualify. 
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(Az) Genuine belief in, careful reflection upon, and deep appropria- 
tion of any doctrine revealed in scripture is spiritually edifying, both 
individually (to the believer) and corporately (to the Church). 


(A1) could be parsed this way: If P is a scriptural doctrine, ~P ought 
not be taught or accepted, even as a “noble lie,” no matter how nega- 
tive the consequences of individual and/or collective belief that P 
might appear to be. (Az) implies that, for any scriptural doctrine P, it is 
always (in the long run, at least) good for one to genuinely believe that P. 
The doxastic problem arises when we consider the degree to which 
(A1) and (Az) become strained, and even seem to be falsified, by the 
doctrine of hell. 

Before proceeding further, I must clarify what I mean by “the doctrine 
of hell,” as there are many varieties of the doctrine on display in the cur- 
rent theological marketplace, and I do not intend my remarks to apply to 
all of them equally. The version of the doctrine of hell I wish to discuss is 
characterized by the following tenets: 


(1) Some persons are (or will be) consigned to hell. 

(2) Existence in hell involves intense suffering of some kind.’ 

(3) Existence in hell is necessarily everlasting: once consigned to hell, 
there is no possibility of one’s existence in hell ever coming to an 
end, either by escape or annihilation. 


Itake it that these three propositions imply that being consigned to hell is 
the worst thing that could possibly happen to anyone, and I will employ 
this assumption throughout this chapter. I will use the term “the trad- 
itional view of hell” to denote the combination of these three proposi- 
tions, together with a fourth:° 


° Most advocates of the traditional doctrine have held that hell is a place of phys- 
ical pain, regardless of whether they have taken literal fire to be a part of it. (Those who 
have held that hell includes literal fire include Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Wesley, and 
Jonathan Edwards. Calvin took the talk of fire to indicate that physical pain isa literal part 
of hell, even if the fire is only a metaphor of this pain. Contemporary thinkers who argue 
that hell includes physical pain include Peter Geach, Jerry Walls, and Charles Seymour.) 
I take it that still more would be willing to contend that hell is a state of intense suffering of 
some kind, even if the pain it involves is psychological, emotional, and/or spiritual rather 
than physical. For this reason, I take it that (2) is a standard part of the traditional concep- 
tion of hell. At any rate, it is a part of the version of hell I wish to discuss. 

° This way of characterizing the central tenets of the doctrine follows closely, though 
not exactly, the one given by Kvanvig in The Problem of Hell. Kvanvig calls this “the strong 
view of hell” (19). 
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(4) The purpose of hell is retributive: one’s consignment to hell is (at 
least in part) a divine punishment for the evil deeds committed 
during one’s earthly life.’ 


Much of the recent discussion of the problem of hell has focused on (4)3 
I will try to argue, however, that the problems discussed in this chapter 
arise for anyone who accepts (1) through (3), though some are severely 
exacerbated by the further acceptance of (4). In what follows I will 
develop roughly half a dozen problems for the traditional view that could 
aptly be categorized as doxastic problems. They concern the psychologi- 
cal consequences of genuinely believing the traditional view of hell—i.e. 
the psychological consequences of reflecting on the significance of these 
claims and on the picture of reality that they paint. 


3. 


The first problem concerns the relationship between the revelation of hell 
and human freedom. Suppose the traditional view of hell has been revealed 
in scriptures. According to (A1), if scriptures reveal some truth, then God 
intends for human persons to be aware of this truth and to believe it—in 
fact, individuals have an obligation to believe it once they have been made 
aware—and according to (A2), believing it must be personally and cor- 
porately edifying. The problem, however, is that if one believes—truly 
believes—the traditional view of hell, it seems all but impossible that one 
could choose to do anything other than what one believes is necessary to 
avoid the fate of being consigned to hell. There is no greater threat than that 
of being damned for all eternity; as already noted, hell is the worst thing 
that could possibly happen to a person. When a threat of such magnitude 


’ This is consistent with the further elaboration that one’s continued existence in hell 
is punishment for the wicked deeds committed during one’s post-mortem existence—in 
short, for sins continually being committed in hell. 

* Many contemporary philosophers who defend hell have argued at length that the 
retributive model of hell is deeply problematic and should be abandoned. The alter- 
native model of hell, preferred by C. S. Lewis, Richard Swinburne, Eleonore Stump, 
Jonathan Kvanvig, and Jerry Walls, is the so-called choice model. Though it comes in 
a variety of forms, its basic claim is that the damned are in hell because (i) they choose 
to be in hell rather than to be with God in heaven and/or (ii) their earthly (and perhaps 
also post-mortem) choices have as a natural and inevitable consequence their being in 
hell; either way, residence in hell is not an artificial and arbitrarily selected punishment 
imposed on them by God. This conception of hell rejects at least tenet (4), but in certain 
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is made, and one believes the threat is real and nota bluff, it seems that any 
decision made in response to it is coerced. But if this is true, how can one’s 
response (to receive God’s grace, to accept Christ, to give one’s life to the 
Lord—however one wishes to put it) be a free decision? 

An analogy might be helpful here. Suppose that a person is exasper- 
ated by his inability to make his beloved love him in return. Suppose that, 
driven mad with frustration, he takes his beloved hostage, holding a gun 
to his beloved’s head and demanding that she love him. On the one hand, 
the man wants his beloved to know that there is a loaded gun pointed at 
her head; he wants her to know that “he means business” and that there 
will be serious consequences if she chooses to continue not to love him. 
But the problem, of course, is that his action of threatening her in this 
manner renders it impossible that she now love him in return, regardless 
of whether she would have eventually come to love him had he refrained 
from taking her hostage and from threatening her. She very likely will say 
that she loves him to try to appease him; she very likely will try her best 
to act as if she loves him—at least, for as long as she is held captive—in 
order to maximize her chances of survival. But she surely cannot begin to 
genuinely love him in response to a demand to do so that is accompanied 
by a threat of being killed if she refuses. 

The revelation of hell seems to be like the gun at the beloved’s head. 
Though it might be controversial whether, and the degree to which, ordi- 
nary levels of coercion undermine moral freedom and responsibility, it 
certainly seems plausible that there is a level of coercion beyond which it 
is psychologically impossible for a person not to comply.’ If there is any 
such level, then the threat of hell, given that it is maximally coercive,” is 


versions it rejects other tenets as well. Lewis e.g. argues that “the doors of hell are locked 
on the inside” and that the damned, despite the fact that they may wish to leave hell, “do 
not will even the first preliminary states of that self-abandonment through which alone 
the soul can reach any good” (The Problem of Pain (New York: Macmillan, 1947), 115-16). 
This view suggests that (3) is false—that it is metaphysically possible for those consigned 
to hell to escape, but that none, in fact, will to do what is necessary to escape. (Perhaps it is 
psychologically impossible for them to escape, even though it is metaphysically possible 
for them to do so.) 


° For an interesting and helpful discussion of the nature of freedom in the face of sig- 
nificant threat, see Michael J. Murray, “Coercion and the Hiddenness of God,” American 
Philosophical Quarterly, 30/1 (1993): 27-35. Interestingly, Murray applies his insights to the 
threat of hell; see my n. 1. 

° This is based on the assumption that hell is the worst thing that could happen to 
a person, combined with something like the following principle: the degree of coercion 
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one that undermines a free response.” If, upon hearing the revelation, 
one genuinely believes it to be true, one has no real choice but to do what- 
ever one believes one can do in order to avoid the fate of hell. Refusal 


involved ina threat is in part a function of the negative value of the outcome that is threat- 
ened. Loosely, if X is worse than Y, threatening a person with X for noncompliance is more 
coercive than threatening a person with Y, all other things being equal. The claim that the 
threat of hell is maximally coercive may need to be qualified a bit, however. The threat of 
imminent consignment to hell—say, in the next five minutes—would seem to be more 
coercive than the threat of eventual consignment to hell—say, in fifty years. (See Murray, 
“Coercion and the Hiddenness of God,” 32.) Indeed, this might seem to be the explanation 
of those who profess belief in hell but choose to “live it up” now with the intent of repent- 
ing later. However, combined with one widely accepted theological claim and one obvious 
fact of human existence, the qualification may be unnecessary. The obvious fact is that 
sudden and unexpected death can befall anyone at any time; the widely accepted theo- 
logical claim is that one’s eternal fate is sealed upon death. For anyone who accepts both, 
it seems irrational to regard the threat of hell upon death to be significantly less coercive 
than the threat of hell in the next five minutes, given that for all one knows, one will be 
dead in five minutes. 


“ Murray recognizes that “the threat posed by the prospect of eternal damnation is 
equal to the strongest imaginable threat” and that “on the Christian story, it is nothing 
less than certain that the threat will be carried out if the conditions of the threat are not 
met” (“Coercion and the Hiddenness of God,” 33). Given that “the theist must provide 
some explanation for how this threat can be mitigated so as to prevent the compromising of 
human freedom,” Murray suggests the following solution: “My claim is that the hiddenness 
of God is required in order for free beings to be able to exercise their freedom in a morally 
significant manner given the strength of the threat implied by [the doctrine of hell].... [If 
God desires that there be individuals with free-will who can use it in morally significant 
ways, then He must decrease the threat imminence of eternal and temporal punishment 
and He, in fact, does so by making the existence of the threat epistemically ambiguous. 
It is this epistemic ambiguity that we call the problem of the hiddenness of God” (33-4). 
Murray’s solution faces at least two problems, however. First, the notion of “epistemic 
threat imminence” is not developed clearly enough to do the work his solution requires. 
Murray introduces the notion vaguely as that which “explains why we believe that massive 
advertising campaigns are effective in reducing the incidence of smoking or drinking and 
driving” (32). He takes it that the purpose of such campaigns is not to inform—the dangers 
of these activities is already well known by the intended audience—but rather “to make the 
fact that these behaviors are dangerous more epistemically forceful” (32, italics in original). 
The idea then seems to be that divine hiddenness works in the opposite direction: it makes 
the threat of hell less epistemically forceful, thereby reducing the level of coercion enough 
to open up space for a free response. But note that divine hiddenness is crucially disanalo- 
gous to the examples Murray discusses: unlike beliefs such as “smoking is dangerous,” the 
relevant belief here (“God exists”) is doubted by a great many people. Because of this dis- 
analogy, it is not altogether clear how the category of epistemic threat imminence applies 
in the case of divine hiddenness. Second, and more to the point for the present discussion, 
Murray’s solution appears to offer no help to the kind of individual under discussion in 
the present chapter: one who genuinely believes the doctrine of hell. Insofar as Murray’s 
solution is successful, it extends a measure of freedom to those who doubt God’s existence 
and, a fortiori, any threat purportedly issued by God. It remains unexplained how one who 
genuinely believes the doctrine of hell could respond freely to God. 
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is psychologically impossible under such circumstances.’ But freedom 
requires the psychological possibility of being able to do otherwise:'* if 
it is psychologically impossible for an agent S to choose to perform some 
action A, then S is not free—in the relevant sense—to do A, and con- 
versely, if it is psychologically impossible for S to choose not to perform 
A, then S is not free—in the relevant sense—not to do A. The revelation of 
hell thus seems to negate the freedom of those who fully accept it.“ 

But as orthodoxy has it, God wants individuals to freely choose to 
love Him, obey Him, worship Him, and be in communion with Him 
for all eternity. This, according to tradition, is the primary reason God 
has endowed mankind with the capacity for free choice: He wants to 
bestow His love on us and to receive our love, obedience, and worship 
in return. But genuine love is given freely: it is love given by one who has 
the ability to withhold the love, but who chooses to give it anyway. God’s 
love is surely bestowed on mankind freely. But the doctrine of hell, in 


% T will not here attempt a precise or technical characterization of psychological 
impossibility, but I intend the term to denote that which one simply could not bring one- 
self to do, even if doing so is possible in some other sense. To take a graphic example, it is 
physically possible for one to intentionally stab one’s mother through the eye with an ice 
pick, but if one is not deranged, it is psychologically impossible for one to do such a thing. 
To take an example more to the point of the present discussion, if one believed that one’s 
life could be spared only by giving an armed mugger the two dollars in one’s wallet, refus- 
ing to hand over the money would be, for the average person, psychologically impossible. 

*° In making this claim, I am assuming that compatibilism is false. Accepting com- 
patibilism would by no means make the problem of hell easier, however, as Calvinist treat- 
ments of hell so aptly demonstrate. However, the claim that freedom requires being able to 
do otherwise—a version of the Principle of Alternate Possibilities (PAP)—is rejected even 
by some proponents of libertarianism. (See e.g. Eleonore Stump, “Moral Responsibility 
without Alternative Possibilities,” in Michael McKenna and David Widerker (eds), 
Moral Responsibility and Alternative Possibilities: Essays on the Importance of Alternative 
Possibilities (Aldershot: Ashgate Press, 2003), 139-58.) Rather than digress into the volu- 
minous literature on Frankfurt-style counterexamples and the arguments that might be 
given for and against the different versions of PAP, I will simply note that the assumption 
I have made at this point in the main text is controversial, but it is one still accepted by 
many philosophers. More to the point, perhaps, it is one accepted by many who accept the 
traditional view of hell. 

* Viewed in this light, Swinburne’s theodicy of hell takes an ironic turn. A defender 
of the choice model, Swinburne argues that “Free will is a good thing, and for God to 
override it for whatever cause is to all appearances a bad thing’, it is plausible, Swinburne 
thinks, that even God does not have “[the] right to prevent people from destroying their 
own souls” (“A Theodicy of Heaven and Hell,” in Alfred J. Freddoso (ed.), The Existence 
and Nature of God (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1983), 48-9). If the 
objection under discussion is sound, then Swinburne’s view implies that God does “a bad 
thing” that He does not have the “right” to do: namely, undermine human free will with 
respect to the choice of whether to accept or reject God. 
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its traditional interpretation, seems to undermine the freedom of crea- 
tures to make a decision to love and obey God in return; it replaces the 
request for obedience with a demand for obedience that is backed by the 
threat of the worst imaginable harm for failure to comply.”* The only ones 
who can refuse the demand, it seems, are those who do not really believe 
the threat. But then, this seems to make the revelation of hell either use- 
less or counterproductive: it is useless to those who disbelieve it, and it is 
counterproductive to those who do believe it, for it renders the believers 
incapable of doing what is required of them in the manner in which God 
wants them to do it. Thus (A1) is false: one ought not believe in hell, for 
one ought not do anything (including form any belief) that makes loving 
God impossible. And (A2) likewise is false: far from being edifying, belief 
in hell precludes all possible spiritual edification, which has its basis in 
the love of God. 

One might initially be inclined to think this is a problem only for those 
who accept proposition (4) of the traditional view, that consignment to 
hell is a divine punishment, and that by giving up this part of the doc- 
trine—such as proponents of the choice model of hell typically do’°—one 
could avoid the problem altogether. If the purpose of hell is not punitive, 
then the revelation of hell is not a threat. If consignment to hell is the 
natural consequence of one’s choices, rather than an arbitrary penalty 
imposed by God, and if consignment to hell occurs only by one’s own 
free choice, then there is no coercion involved in the revelation of the 
doctrine of hell. The revelation is not a threat, but a warning. Its purpose 
is to warn all human persons of an impending danger, with the intent that 
they might take appropriate action to avoid it. The revelation of hell is thus 
an act of divine love, motivated by concern for His creatures. No coercion is 
involved, and thus the problem evaporates.” 


'S Imagine if God instead required each person to choose between eternal communion 
with Him and eternal residence in an earthly paradise. Would not the choice for God in 
such circumstances seem to be much freer, much more an expression of genuine love, than 
the choice for God in circumstances in which the only alternative is eternal torment? 

6 See e.g. Kvanvig, The Problem of Hell, especially chs 3 and 4. 

” Ttshould be noted that not all proponents of the choice model view hell as the natural 
consequence of sin in this way. Kvanvig e.g. takes hell to be the explicit object of prefer- 
ence of the damned: i.e. the damned choose consignment to hell, not simply acts whose 
natural consequence is consignment to hell. The point can be modified to accommodate 
such views, however. Perhaps the revelation of hell is a divine warning of what the choice 
to reject God really amounts to. Again, the intention is not to threaten, but rather to warn, 
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I readily concede that the problem under discussion is much more severe 
for those who endorse (4);"* however, the problem remains in at least a miti- 
gated form for those who accept only (1) through (3). It seems plausible that 
if the revelation of hell is a warning and nota threat, then itis not coercive.”” 
It is far less clear, however, that the revelation leaves free choice intact. The 
warning is that ifa person fails to take a certain course of action, the result 
will be maximally bad—infinitely bad—for that person. If the warning is 
genuinely believed, how could a choice to eschew this course of action be 
psychologically possible for the agent?”° If it is not psychologically possible, 
the end result is the same: the agent’s response does not count as free. 


4. 


A related doxastic problem plagues Christian ethics. According to the 
Apostle Paul, the principal command on which the whole of Christian 


to make each person’s choice fully informed, with the divine hope that each person will 
choose, in light of this knowledge, what is in her own best interest. 


8 Tf the problem is decisive against any punitive model of hell, this includes standard 
versions of annihilationism, which endorse (4) but reject a different part of the “core” of 
the traditional view (at least proposition (3), and perhaps also (2)). I would certainly con- 
cede, however, that the threat of eternal conscious suffering is far worse than the threat 
of annihilation, so I would not consider the threat of annihilation maximally coercive. 
Whether it is nevertheless coercive enough to undermine a free response I leave the reader 
to decide. 

* This is plausible, though not self-evident. Here is a thought experiment to con- 
sider: A parent becomes aware of the high rate of methamphetamine abuse among teens 
at his son’s high school. Concerned that his son might be tempted to experiment, he shows 
him photos from the “Faces of Meth” anti-drug campaign. His intention is that, in allow- 
ing his son to see firsthand the devastating effects of long-term meth use, his son will be 
too afraid to ever try the drug himself. Note the crucial features of the scenario: (i) the 
imparting of knowledge to §, (ii) with the intent of instilling fear in S, (iii) to order to moti- 
vate S to perform (or not perform) certain actions, (iv) solely out of concern for S’s own 
well-being. My guess is that readers will have different intuitions about whether actions of 
this type count as coercive: some will take the combination of (ii) and (iii) to be sufficient 
for coercion, while others will take (iv) to be incompatible with coercion. 

7° One might object that the “Faces of Meth” thought experiment in the previous 
footnote actually counts against this conclusion. After all, the son might look at the pho- 
tos, then go on to try meth at some future time anyway. But if the son does so, it is likely 
because he does not genuinely believe that he will experience the consequences of disre- 
garding the warning (perhaps the son believes he will try meth “just this once” and not 
become addicted). It is less likely, though still possible, that his choice is accompanied by 
a conscious acceptance of the consequences to follow, but if so, he must regard the bad in 
so acting to be outweighed by some good to be attained (e.g. the high) or some other bad 
to be avoided (e.g. some present pain from which he desires escape). In this case, however, 
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ethics is based is “Love your neighbor as yourself.’*’ According to 
scriptures, loving others is a necessary condition of salvation.” But the 
revelation of hell, when combined with these teachings, creates sev- 
eral problems for Christian ethics. One of these problems is both more 
commonly recognized and more easily managed than the other; I will 
address this problem first. 

The first problem is one of moral motivation. The revelation of hell 
encourages one to think about one’s relation to the neighbor in terms 
of self-interest, and this undermines the proper moral motivation that 
Christian love presupposes. Christian love is agapeistic: a self-sacrificing 
love that is concerned with promoting the good of the other, even at great 
personal cost. This is the love that Jesus both demonstrates and com- 
mands of his disciples. The revelation of hell, by contrast, introduces 
the ultimate motivation for thinking in terms of one’s own self-interest, 
and thus it seems completely out of sync with other Christian doctrines 
and requirements of the Christian life. Once it is accepted that loving 
the neighbor is a necessary condition of salvation, and thus a necessary 
condition of avoiding hell, it seems that this could not, for any rational 
agent, fail to be among the reasons for loving the neighbor. Yet if one 
loves one’s neighbors for this reason, then one is treating one’s neighbors 
as mere means—a means for avoiding hell—rather than treating them as 
ends-in-themselves. Behavior thus motivated is neither genuinely moral 
nor a genuine display of Christian love. It seems, then, that to the degree 
one takes seriously the doctrine of hell, one will tend to think about and 
treat others in a way that is contrary to the way one is commanded as a 
Christian to think about and treat others. 

This problem is not overly difficult to answer, though some may be 
tempted to give the wrong answer. It might seem that the problem is 
best managed by appealing to the doctrine of double effect. One’s beliefs 
about the consequences of a certain action can be motivationally sepa- 
rate from one’s intentions in performing the action. To take a standard 


the situation is not analogous to genuine belief in the warning of hell, because hell is max- 
imally bad; nothing thereby avoided could be as bad as hell, and no good thereby attained 
could outweigh it. 


> Romans 13: 9, Galations 5: 14. Jesus also cites this as the second most important com- 
mand, just under “Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and 
with all your mind and with all your strength” (Mark 12: 30). Obviously, one command 
is intended to sum up a person’s duty to the neighbor; the other sums up her duty to God. 

22. See1 Corinthians 13, Mark12: 28-34, Matthew 7: 21-3, 22: 34-40, 25: 31-46, and James 2. 
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example, I know that if I drive my car to the store it will wear down the 
tread on my tires a bit, but it does not follow that wearing down my tires 
is among my reasons for driving to the store. Likewise, it might be argued 
that just because one believes loving the neighbor is necessary for one’s 
avoiding hell, it does not follow that hell-avoidance is among one’s inten- 
tions in loving the neighbor. Thus loving the neighbor is perfectly com- 
patible with a thoroughgoing belief in hell. 

The problem with this argument is that it is highly implausible that 
one could believe a certain action is necessary to avoid hell and yet 
regard hell-avoidance as a merely foreseen but unintended conse- 
quence of performing the action. Consider an analogous case: an agent 
S believes (i) that given the weather, today is a nice day for a walk in the 
park, and (ii) that taking a walk in the park today is necessary to meet 
the demands of a terrorist who has kidnapped S’s child and threatened 
to kill the child if S does not comply. Is it psychologically possible for S 
to take a walk, believing that taking the walk will save the child’s life, 
but being motivated only by the desire to enjoy the weather? Surely not, 
assuming S is not insane. Likewise, conscious belief that X-ing promotes 
hell-avoidance cannot, for a rational agent, be separated from a motiva- 
tion to X. Insofar as a rational creature S consciously regards X-ing to be 
necessary for S’s avoiding hell, S must regard this as a reason to X: that is, 
S must intend the avoidance of hell in X-ing. Regarding hell-avoidance 
as a merely foreseen but unintended consequence of X-ing would be psy- 
chologically impossible for S in these circumstances, and thus appeal 
to the doctrine of double effect is the wrong strategy for handling this 
problem. 

The right strategy is one that invokes the distinction between treating 
the neighbor as a means and treating the neighbor as a mere means. It is 
a plausible ethical principle that genuine neighbor love requires uphold- 
ing one’s moral duty to the neighbor, which in turn requires treating 
one’s neighbors as ends-in-themselves rather than as mere means to 
one’s ends. But treating persons as ends-in-themselves does not require 
that one’s only reason for acting a certain way is that one perceives it 
to be one’s duty. One could act morally even if, among one’s reasons 
for acting, one perceives that the action will likely result in a certain 
amount of pleasure to oneself (perhaps one finds joy in helping others, 
for example). Treating one’s neighbors as ends-in-themselves requires 
taking the fact that a certain action toward the neighbor is obligatory to 
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be a sufficient reason for performing the action. Perhaps the action will 
result in pleasure to oneself, but if one’s motivation is properly moral, 
one would perform the action even if it did not. In this way, counterfac- 
tual considerations are salient in assessing whether one’s motivations 
are properly moral.” 

Applying the distinction to the doxastic problem under discussion, we 
arrive at the following solution. Insofar as one believes that loving the 
neighbor is necessary for salvation, one treats one’s neighbors as means 
to one’s own end (salvation) in loving them. But one does not treat them 
as mere means, so long as one takes the duty to love to be a sufficient rea- 
son to love them: i.e. so long as one would still love them, out of duty, even 
ifone did not believe that loving them had this additional “personal ben- 
efit.” Thus, the belief that loving the neighbor is necessary for one’s own 
salvation does not automatically imply that one’s motivation in loving 
the neighbor is impure or morally deficient.”* 

Some hyper-Kantians might object that ifself-interest plays any role in 
motivating one to love the neighbor, then one still fails to act morally. But 
this view, whether or not anyone actually holds it, is simply implausible. 
The one who takes pleasure in doing good to others is not disqualified 
as a moral agent on that count; nor is the one whose motives for doing 
good include the desire to become a better person. The same applies to 
the one motivated in part by a desire for eternal happiness. One can plau- 
sibly claim, as Jerry Walls does, that even though “the traditional doc- 
trine of hell does appeal to our self-interest as a reason to love God and 
be moral... not all self-interest is selfish”; rather, “proper self-interest is a 
legitimate part of genuine moral motivation.””° 


> As the reader might suspect, I believe this is the way to begin working out a plaus- 
ible response to the Kantian problem of the conscientious misanthrope, though I will not 
undertake that task here. 

°4 One could e.g. endorse the Kierkegaardian view that God has so created the world 
that human fulfillment comes only through loving others, which is a matter of helping 
others to love God. According to Kierkegaard’s (in)famous middle-term thesis, “to love 
God is to love oneself truly; to help another person to love God is to love another person; to 
be helped by another person to love God is to be loved” (Works of Love, ed. and tr. Howard 
V. Hong and Edna H. Hong (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), 106-7 and 120, 
italics in original). The quest for eternal happiness is not, on the Kierkegaardian view, a 
selfish effort: one achieves one’s highest fulfillment by helping others to achieve theirs. 
For more on this topic, see my “Foundations for a Kierkegaardian Account of Moral 
Obligation,” Southwest Philosophy Review, 25/1 (2009): 71-81. 

25 Walls, Hell, 155. 
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i 


There is a second problem concerning neighbor love, however, which is 
not so easily dismissed. To see it, recall the verse mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this chapter: 


There is no fear in love. But perfect love drives out fear, because fear has to 
do with punishment. The one who fears is not made perfect in love. (1 John 
4:18, NIV) 


Given the centrality of agape love to Christian doctrine in general, 
and to Christian ethics in particular, this is an important teaching.”° 
An antithesis between fear and love is established here, and, applied to 
Christian ethics, it suggests that one cannot love the neighbor genuinely 
if one is motivated by fear. But when combined with the doctrine of hell 
and the teaching that love for one’s neighbor is necessary to avoid hell, a 
paradox emerges. One is threatened with damnation if one fails to love 
the neighbor, and thus it seems unavoidable, for one who accepts these 
teachings, that one will be motivated to love the neighbor at least in part 
out of fear. But such love, according to the author of 1 John, is not genu- 
ine love at all, for “there is no fear” in genuine love. Thus the paradox: if 
loving the neighbor is necessary to avoid hell, then belief in the revela- 
tion of hell makes it psychologically impossible to do what one must do 
to avoid hell. One can be saved only insofar as either (1) one does not 
believe in hell or (2) one somehow manages to block out of one’s mind 
one’s belief in hell, in order that one might be able to love the neigh- 
bor without fear. Thus the revelation of hell appears either pointless or 
counterproductive, and squarely at odds with theological assumptions 
(Ai) and (A2).?’ 


6. 


The teaching that “perfect love drives out fear” has a second applica- 
tion, one which leads to yet another doxastic problem. The problem is 
that belief in hell seems to be incompatible with Christian worship. As 


*° The verse comes from one of the most celebrated passages in all of the New 
Testament: the passage that teaches that God is love (1 John 4: 7-21). 

°7 Note that, once again, the doctrine of double effect offers no help here. The point is 
not that one’s motives or intentions are impure insofar as one loves the neighbor in order 
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Christians understand it, worship is not simply a matter of external obe- 
dience; it is also a matter of one’s heart. Worshiping God requires accept- 
ing (as well as proclaiming) that God is holy. The traditional problem of 
hell alleges that the doctrine of hell is inconsistent with the love, justice, 
and/or goodness of God, and a long line of critics, from J. S. Mill to David 
Lewis, have decried as positively evil any divine being who permits hell.”* 
If one accepts these arguments, then of course one commits oneself to 
claiming that a god who permits hell is unworthy of worship. But even 
if one rejects such arguments, a doxastic problem remains, for to wor- 
ship God is not only to submit to God in obedience and to accept that 
God is holy; worship also requires loving God. As we have seen, scrip- 
ture teaches that perfect love drives out fear. But how could genuine 
acceptance of the doctrine of hell not be accompanied by fear? Christians 
throughout the history of the Church would surely attest that, to the 
degree that one believes in hell, reflecting upon and deeply internal- 
izing the doctrine, one tends to be tormented, even paralyzed, by fear. 
Consequently, belief in hell seems incompatible with worship, the most 
basic and fundamental of all Christian practices, and (A1) and (A2) seem 
to be false with respect to the doctrine of hell.”” 

It might be objected that a crucial premise of the arguments—that 
love is incompatible with fear—is false. After all, the fear of the Lord is 
a prominent theme throughout all of scripture, and nearly always it is 
regarded positively. The psalmist, for example, tells us that “the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and surely the type of wisdom 
extolled in scripture is compatible with love for the Lord.*° 1 John 4: 18 
must not, then, teach an antithesis between love and fear, and it must be 
that there is no such antithesis. 


to avoid hell. The point is that genuine beliefin hell induces fear, which according to scrip- 
tures is incompatible with loving the neighbor properly, which according to scriptures is 
necessary for avoiding hell. Appeal to the doctrine of double effect is useless in answering 
this line of reasoning. 


*8 See ch. 2 of John Stuart Mill, Autobiography (London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & 
Dyer, 1874), and David Lewis, “Divine Evil,” in Louise M. Antony (ed.), Philosophers with- 
out Gods: Meditations on Atheism and the Secular Life (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2007), 231-42. 

>? For further remarks on the pragmatic inconsistency between worship and belief in 
hell, see Marilyn McCord Adams, “The Problem of Hell: A Problem of Evil for Christians,” 
in Eleonore Stump (ed.), Reasoned Faith (Ithaca, NY, and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1993), 305-6. 

3° Psalm 111: 10. See also Proverbs 1:7 and 9: 10. 
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The problem with this objection is that the kind of fear referenced in 
1 John 4: 18 isa kind that “has to do with punishment,” and this certainly 
seems an apt description of the kind of fear associated with hell. Jesus 
refers to hell as a place of “everlasting punishment,” and this language 
must be accommodated by all who take scriptures to be authoritative, 
including those who reject the thesis that the purpose of hell is retribu- 
tion. The most reasonable conclusion to draw, then, is that more than 
one kind of fear is addressed in scripture. The fear of the Lord—how- 
ever we might understand this notion—is one kind of fear, the fear of 
hell another. But then the original problem remains: the doctrine of hell 
induces fear which is incompatible with love, and love is necessary for 
worship; thus belief in hell impedes worship and is unedifying. 


7 


A fifth problem surrounds the issue of what motivation one must have 
in order to be able to accept God’s grace, which, according to orthodoxy, 
is necessary for salvation. Some have suggested that, were one to try to 
accept God’s grace out of a concern to receive the happiness of heaven, 
one would thereby be ineligible for receiving God’s grace. Richard 
Swinburne writes, 


A man who sought the happiness of heaven for its own sake could not find it 
while that was his goal, for it is the happiness which comes from doing certain 
actions for their own sake. The happiness of heaven is a happiness which comes 
to those who are not seeking it.” 


Presumably, what goes for heaven goes for hell as far as the issue of moti- 
vation is concerned.”? If it is wrong to accept God’s grace in order to 
secure the happiness of heaven, then it is also wrong to accept it in order 
to avoid the horrors of hell. But if this is so, and if the earlier remarks 


31 Matthew 25: 46. 

*? Swinburne, “A Theodicy of Heaven and Hell,” 50. 

°° Swinburne suggests as much: “True, the news of heaven might provide an initial 
incentive for a bad man to pursue the good way, which he might later come to pursue for 
better reasons. (Heaven and hell have often been preached for this purpose.) But clearly, if 
you encourage a man to pursue happiness (or everlasting life), he is likely to continue to do 
so. In this way, by pursuing happiness (or everlasting life) rather than goodness, he might 
fail to find the happiness which he might otherwise have got” (“A Theodicy of Heaven and 
Hell,” 50, emphasis added). 
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about the psychology of genuine belief in hell are correct, then it seems 
virtually impossible that those who believe in hell can accept God’s grace 
for the right reasons. 

At first, this problem might appear to be essentially the same as the first 
problem of neighbor love discussed in section 4. There, the problem was 
one of moral motivation: it initially seemed that loving the neighbor with 
the intent of avoiding hell is incompatible with treating the neighbor mor- 
ally, and thus incompatible with truly loving the neighbor. Here, the prob- 
lem is one of religious motivation: accepting God’s grace for the sake of 
avoiding hell seems (to Swinburne at least) not to be the kind of response 
to the Gospel that God requires for salvation. It might be thought, then, 
that the solution to the two problems would be roughly the same. The for- 
mer problem was solved by recognizing that one can treat the neighbor as 
a means without treating the neighbor as a mere means. Perhaps the solu- 
tion applies here as well, with minor modification. An improper response 
to the Gospel is one that treats God as a mere means to securing eternal 
happiness for oneself, whereas a proper response is one that (i) takes receiv- 
ing God’s grace to be morally obligatory and (ii) takes this to provide a suf- 
ficient reason for doing so, independent of the personal benefit of salvation. 

The problem with this response, however, is that this way of receiv- 
ing God’s grace is very much contrary to the way the Gospel is typically 
preached and the usual way it has been accepted. Typically, an appeal is 
made to the welfare of the unbeliever, who is encouraged to accept the 
Gospel for her own sake, to secure her own eternal happiness and avoid 
an otherwise inevitable eternal misery. Rarely is this presented as a sec- 
ondary reason for accepting God’s grace, with duty being presented as 
primary. It is doubtful that many who receive the Gospel do so out of 
motives as exalted as Swinburne seems to require. 

Interestingly, Swinburne goes on to write: 


Perhaps the best compromise would be for God to let people know that there is 
some chance of their going to heaven if they lead a good life [and of “losing their 
soul” in some sense if they lead a bad life], but only some chance—to avoid to 
some extent the danger of men pursuing heaven for the wrong reasons and so 
losing it. And indeed the knowledge situation of most people in most societies 
has been just this.** 


*4 Swinburne, “A Theodicy of Heaven and Hell,” 51, bracketed comment in original. 
These passages also appear, with minor modification, in Swinburne, Faith and Reason 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 155-6. 
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In the next section, I will contend that, far from improving the situation, 
the uncertainty surrounding the matter of one’s eternal fate is a factor 
that further complicates the psychology surrounding the revelation of 
hell and further entrenches the problem. 


8. 


It seems fair to conjecture that the majority of those who claim to believe 
in hell these days do not believe themselves to be in danger personally 
of ever being consigned to hell. But it is doubtful that many theists have 
strong rational grounds for excluding this possibility altogether—even 
if they have grounds for hoping they will escape hell, or even grounds 
for thinking they likely will—which leads to the sixth and final doxastic 
problem I wish to discuss. If one believes that hell is a reality and yet one 
cannot be absolutely certain (i.e. possessing something akin to Cartesian 
certainty) that hell is not one’s own fate, then it becomes rational to wish 
that one had never lived—that one had never existed at all—so that there 
would not be even the possibility of one’s ending up in hell. To see this, 
imagine a Rawlsian “veil of ignorance” scenario in which, prior to being 
embodied, God gives a person (a disembodied soul, let us suppose) a 
choice: either to be born and live a full human life—which, let us stip- 
ulate, must eventually result either in eternal salvation or eternal dam- 
nation—or to be immediately annihilated. Without knowing anything 
about the details of the life that would be lived, or the post-mortem end 
result, including the likelihood that that end result would be salvation 
rather than damnation, might not an ideally rational soul choose anni- 
hilation?** Gamblers prone to taking “all or nothing” bets are generally 
regarded as foolhardy, not as perfectly rational. Why think the situa- 
tion changes as the stakes get higher? If anything, recklessness increases 
in direct proportion to the magnitude of the potential loss. And if the 
potential loss is great enough, the bet is reckless even if the objective 
probability of a winning outcome is high. Imagine a game of Russian 
Roulette with a twenty-round revolver, a bullet in only one chamber, and 
a large monetary payoff if one survives. The fact that the odds are in one’s 
favor does not change the matter: taking the bet is still reckless at best, 
and most would consider it the height of foolishness. 


°° Marilyn Adams considers a similar thought experiment in “The Problem of Hell,” 305. 
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Applying these intuitions to the Rawlsian scenario, we reach a trou- 
bling conclusion. Though heaven be a state of unfathomable bliss and 
thus a great good for one if it is one’s own final destination, existence 
could seem, to a perfectly rational person, to be too much of a risk so 
long as one cannot wholly eliminate the possibility of hell as one’s fate. 
Because of this, the doctrine of hell can make the one who truly believes 
it wish that she had never been born.*® The irony, of course, is that the 
Christian Gospel is preached as a message of hope. It is intended to be 
the Good News—at least, to all who hear and believe it. But with the 
revelation of hell asa part of it, the Christian message could easily make 
a person wish never to have been a part of such a high-stakes game. It 
could easily produce the feeling that one has been thrown into existence 
against one’s will. When the Gospel is heard primarily as the revelation 
that damnation could be one’s own fate, the doctrine of hell threatens 
to crowd out all other aspects of the Christian message. 

Notonly might the doctrinelead one to lament one’s own birth, it might 
also lead one to see it as a moral obligation not to willingly subject oth- 
ers to the same fate: that is, the fate of existence. Kenneth Einar Himma 
has argued this point recently in “Birth as a Grave Misfortune: The 
Traditional Doctrine of Hell and Christian Salvific Exclusivism.”*” He 
writes: 


In particular, I argue that it is morally wrong, given these traditional Christian doc- 
trines [Christian exclusivism and the traditional doctrine of hell], to bring a childin 
the world when the odds that he or she will spend an eternal afterlife suffering the 
torments of hell are as significantly high as they would be if these two doctrines are 
true.*® 


Though Himma intends the argument to function as a modus tollens argu- 
ment, leading one to reject either Christian exclusivism or the traditional 
doctrine of hell (or both), one committed to these doctrines might instead 
find in Himma’s essay a compelling modus ponens argument.” 


°° This is not to say that it would be better for her never to have existed. Had she never 
existed, there would not bea “her” to have benefited. But this fact does not render incoher- 
ent her wish that she had never existed. 

°7 In Joel Buenting (ed.), The Problem of Hell: A Philosophical Anthology (Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate, 2010), 179-98. 

38 Himma, “Birth as a Grave Misfortune,” 179. 

°° Following a recent panel discussion on the problem of evil and hell, a woman shared 
with me that before her children were born, she had prayed fervently that she not be 
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Even if the message of hell does not lead one to such extreme conclu- 
sions—in fact, even if one does not believe the message—the revelation of 
hell can make the “Good News” seem to be anything but good news. The 
Gospel brings with it the message that hell is a possibility for everyone and, 
at least on some interpretations, the actual fate of many (perhaps even the 
majority). The message of doom threatens to overwhelm the message of 
hope.*® Because of this, the Christian view, ironically, can seem to make 
atheism appear optimistic. Compared to the possibility of masses consigned 
to hell, atheism offers the hope that everyone simply ceases to exist at the 
time of his or her death. Viewed in this light, atheism could easily seem to be 
the real message of hope,” and Christianity the message which induces one 
to despair.” 

I am not suggesting that either of these reactions constitutes the only 
reasonable way to respond to the Gospel with its accompanying message 
of the reality of hell, or that such a reaction follows of necessity for any- 
one who believes it. I am claiming that such a response seems to be at 
least rational. Perhaps the point can be put: To the extent that one deeply 
internalizes the doctrine of hell, one may be tempted to despair of the 
human condition. But this is in itself, I think, a troubling consequence of 
the traditional conception of hell, and a genuine problem for those who 
endorse it. 


allowed to conceive any child who would grow up to reject God. Now the mother of two 
grown sons who in her assessment have wandered far from the faith, she lamented that she 
had ever had them. 


*° Compare: A king sends messengers throughout his kingdom to declare to the peas- 
ants the following message: “Good news everyone! The king has decreed that at the end of 
the month, most of you will be dragged off to the palace torture chambers, to be subjected 
to the most exquisite torments your bodies can withstand until your deaths. Some of you, 
however, will be invited to a palace ball instead!” 

*. Consider the message of the recent “Atheist Bus Campaign” sponsored by the British 
Humanist Association: “There’s probably no God. Now stop worrying and enjoy your 
life.” In a BBC news article, BHA chief executive Hanne Stinson is quoted as saying, “We 
see so many posters advertising salvation through Jesus or threatening us with eternal 
damnation, that I feel sure that a bus advert like this will be welcomed as a breath of fresh 
air” (<http://news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/7681914.stm>). 

* Against those who claim that rejecting the doctrine of hell leads inevitably to moral 
and religious laxity, Marilyn Adams writes, “My pastoral experience suggests, on the 
contrary, that the disproportionate threat of hell... produces despair that masquerades as 
skepticism, rebellion, and unbelief. If your father threatens to kill you if you disobey him, 
you may cower in terrorized submission, but you may also (reasonably) run away from 
home” (“The Problem of Hell,” 325). 
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9. 


In this chapter, I have argued that there are strong reasons to believe that 
the revelation of the doctrine of hell undermines human free choice with 
respect to one’s response to the Gospel, that the fear such belief produces 
is incompatible with both genuine neighbor love and authentic worship, 
that it poisons one’s motive for accepting the Gospel, and that it could 
rationally lead one to wish that one had never been born. These argu- 
ments suggest that (A1) and (A2)—theological assumptions so basic they 
seem all but impossible to give up—are false when applied to the doctrine 
of hell. In numerous ways, the revelation of the doctrine of hell seems 
to bring about a situation in which it becomes psychologically impos- 
sible to do what is required to avoid hell, and in numerous ways, belief 
in hell seems incompatible with other beliefs, actions, and attitudes that 
are fundamental to the faith. To put it mildly, belief in hell is mired in 
paradox. 

Obviously, these arguments could be taken, individually and collec- 
tively, to be part of a cumulative case for universalism. Committed as 
Iam to orthodox Christian theism, however, I assume there must be an 
adequate solution to all of the problems I have presented. I hope else- 
where to develop such a solution.** My intention for the present chapter is 
simply to spur further reflection in the Christian community about these 
matters, and to make it clear that one of the requirements of any adequate 
solution to the problem of hell is that it must give some answer to the set 
of doxastic problems discussed here, and perhaps to others as well. 


*° To be clear: I hope to eventually produce an adequate solution, but my conviction 
that the problems I have presented are solvable is not hinged on this hope. 
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Could God Bea Necessary 
Being? 


Richard Swinburne 


1. History of the Maximalist Account 
of Divine Necessity 


Aquinas held that God is a ‘necessary being’; but all that he meant by a 
‘necessary being’ is a being not subject to corruption, that is, one whose 
nature is such that it will go on existing forever unless something else 
annihilates it." So he held that angels and human souls are necessary 
beings,” but only ‘conditionally necessary’. One way in which he dis- 
tinguished God from other necessary beings was as one ‘who does not 
have a cause of his necessity from somewhere else’? and, taken by itself, 
that could lead to what I shall call a minimalist account of divine neces- 
sity: God is ‘necessary’ because he is not causally contingent on anything 
else or on himself, that is he is uncaused. I myself have adopted this mini- 
malist account in some earlier writings.* 


’ This chapter contains (in sections 2, 3, 4, and 5) a shortened version of material from 
an earlier paper, ‘What Kind of Necessary Being Could God Be?’, European Journal for 
Philosophy of Religion, 4/2 (2012): 1-18; published also in M. Szatkowski (ed.), Ontological 
Proofs Today (Ontos Verlag, 2012). That paper was concerned simply to refute what I call 
here the ‘maximalist’ account. The present paper goes on to advocate a different view of 
divine necessity, implicit in some of what I have to say about this in my The Coherence 
of Theism, rev. edn (Oxford University Press, 1993), but in that book not sharply distin- 
guished from what I call the minimalist account. 

> For angels, see the implication of Summa Theologiae Ia.50.5 ad 3. For human souls, see 
the implication of Summa Theologiae Ia.75.6 ad 2. 

> Summa Theologiae Ia.2.3. My quotations from Aquinas’s Summa Theologiae are taken 
from the Blackfriars edn (1964-). 

* See e.g. The Coherence of Theism, 277: ‘To say that God is necessary...is to say that 
God does not depend for his existence on himself or on anything else’. 
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But, at least since the seventeenth century, the favoured account 
of divine necessity has been what I will call the maximalist account. 
I shall understand by ‘metaphysical necessity’ the strongest kind of 
necessity there is, and so by ‘metaphysical possibility’ the weakest kind 
of possibility there is. A substance or event is metaphysically necessary 
iff it is metaphysically necessary that it exists. I shall call any propo- 
sition whose metaphysical necessity (impossibility or possibility) is 
discoverable by a priori reflection ‘logically’ necessary (impossible or 
possible), a term which covers both ‘logical necessity’ (impossibility or 
possibility) in a narrow sense and also ‘conceptual necessity’ (impos- 
sibility or possibility); the wider ‘metaphysical necessity’ includes also 
a posteriori such necessity.” On a maximalist account of divine neces- 
sity, God is metaphysically necessary in this sense. Leibniz, relying on 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, claimed that to explain the existence 
over time of the universe, we must postulate God as ‘something which 
is of absolute or metaphysical necessity’, that is, “one in which the con- 
trary existence implies a contradiction’.® And so he was claiming that 
God is a logically necessary and so a metaphysically necessary being in 
my senses of these terms. And since Leibniz, most philosophers have 
assumed that theism involves the view that God is at least a metaphysi- 
cally necessary being in my sense. Kant cited Leibniz’s discussion and 
made this assumption. He went on to argue that ‘we are unable to con- 
ceive what can be meant by [the] necessity [of such a being]. The con- 
cept of necessity is only to be found in our reason, as a formal condition 
of thought; it does not allow of being hypostatised as a material condi- 
tion of existence.” 


° This definition of ‘metaphysical necessity’ picks out the kind of necessity discussed 
by Saul Kripke in his discussion of ‘necessity’ in his Naming and Necessity (republished by 
Blackwell Publishing, 1981); he writes there that his concern with that kind of necessity is 
a concern with ‘a notion...of metaphysics’ (p. 35). Alvin Plantinga thought of there being 
two kinds of ‘logical necessity’, ‘narrowly logical’ and ‘broadly logical’, which together 
seem to constitute metaphysical necessity in my sense. See Plantinga, The Nature of 
Necessity (Oxford University Press, 1972), 1-2. Plantinga’s terminology has been adopted 
by others, but the line between the ‘narrowly logical’ and ‘broadly logical’ seems to be 
drawn in different places by different writers; and so I make no apology for defining ‘logi- 
cal necessity’ in my own way which does in fact correspond to much earlier usage. 

° ‘On the Ultimate Origin of Things’, in Leibniz: Philosophical Writings, tr. Mary 
Morris (Everyman, 1934), 32-3. 

7 I. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B648. Tr. N. Kemp Smith (Macmillan & Co., 1964). 
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Most subsequent philosophers have shared Kant’s view; and many 
of them have felt that the minimalist view of God’s necessity is incom- 
patible with theism. In a well-known article J. N. Findlay argued that 
it would be quite unsatisfactory, from the religious standpoint, if the 
god whom we worship ‘merely happened to be wise, good, powerful 
and so forth, even to a superlative degree, and if other beings had, as a 
mere matter of fact, derived their excellences from this single source’. 
And he went on to claim that to be worthy of worship a being must 
be such that ‘his own non-existence must be unthinkable in any cir- 
cumstances’.® By ‘unthinkable in any circumstances’ Findlay prob- 
ably meant ‘logically necessary’ in my sense; but his argument only 
requires a necessity as strong as logical necessity, and so I shall read 
the crucial phrase to mean ‘metaphysically necessary’ in my sense. 
From that he concluded that there can be no God of what he assumed 
to be the normal theistic kind. 

I know of no evidence that anyone before Anselm held a maximal- 
ist account of divine necessity or an account of the divine nature which 
entailed that. But I read Aquinas as giving, in one crucial phrase, an 
account of divine necessity intermediate between the maximalist and 
minimalist accounts. He wrote that God is ‘per se necessarium’,’ nec- 
essary through himself; that is, he was saying that not merely did God 
not get his necessity (in Aquinas’s sense) from something else, but he got 
it from himself. I shall consider what he meant or ought to have meant 
by that in due course. Many commentators have supposed that by such 
phrases as that ‘God is his own essence’ and ‘also his own existence’,’° 
Aquinas was advocating the same view of divine necessity as Leibniz. 
But the context reveals that all that Aquinas meant by ‘God is his own 
essence’ is that in God there is only form and no matter; and so it fol- 
lows that various other substances also are identical to their essences. 
And all that he meant by ‘[God] is his own existence’ is that God does not 
derive his existence from anything external.’ I know of no evidence that 
Aquinas held a maximalist account of divine necessity. 


® J.N. Findlay, ‘Can God’s Existence be Disproved?’, Mind, 57 (1948): 176-83, his italics. 
It is because Findlay wrote before a posteriori metaphysical necessity had been recognized 
that I assume that by ‘unthinkable in any circumstances’ he meant ‘logically necessary’. 

° Summa Theologiae Ia.2.3. © Summa Theologiae Ia.3.4. 

™ Aquinas seems to claim elsewhere (in effect) that only self-contradictions are abso- 
lutely impossible, when he writes that ‘the impossible is that in which the predicate is 
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In this chapter I shall argue that Kant was right—the maximalist 
account is implausible—and at the end I shall try to make plausible an 
intermediate account implicit in Aquinas. 


2. Logical Necessity 


Since we can have no knowledge of whether a proposition is metaphysi- 
cally (or logically) necessary (or whatever) except by reflecting on the 
meaning of the sentence which expresses that proposition, I shall assume 
that these modal properties belong primarily to sentences and only 
derivatively to the propositions expressed by them. So I shall call any sen- 
tence whose metaphysical necessity is discoverable by a priori reflection 
‘logically necessary’; and likewise any metaphysically impossible/pos- 
sible/contingent sentence discoverable to be such by a priori reflection 
logically impossible/possible/contingent. 

In learning a language we learn which concepts its words designate 
(and so what would constitute the instantiation of those concepts), 
and which propositions its sentences express (and so what are their 
truth conditions). As a result of this process we come to see by a pri- 
ori reflection that there are some declarative sentences which could 
not be true whatever the world was like, because no state of affairs 
would constitute these sentences being true. The paradigm example 
of such a sentence is a self-contradictory sentence (e.g. one of the form 
‘both p and not-p’), which I shall in future call simply a ‘contradic- 
tion’. We learn too, that there are some sentences which could not 
be false whatever the world was like, for example, the negations of 
contradictions—‘could not be’ because of the rules of the language, 


incompatible with the subject’ (Summa Theologiae Ia.25.3.) That might seem to suggest 
that he thought that the negation of ‘there is a God’ entailed a contradiction, and—in a 
certain sense of ‘entails’ which is not our normal sense—so he did. But that was because 
he thought that anything incompatible with what was already fixed entailed a contradic- 
tion; on his view what is ‘absolutely possible’ changes with time. But God, as the eternal 
source of everything, is always fixed, and so—by Aquinas’s criteria—his non-existence 
is always impossible, and that is why he is absolutely necessary. (I am indebted for this 
analysis of Aquinas’s understanding of modal concepts to Brian Leftow. See his paper 
‘Aquinas, Divine Simplicity, and Divine Freedom’, in K. Timpe (ed.), Metaphysics and God 
(Routledge, 2009), esp. pp. 23-9.) But this is not ‘necessity’ in Leibniz’s sense in which a 
proposition ‘entailing a contradiction’ is something intrinsic to the proposition, and inde- 
pendent of what is or is not already ‘fixed’ outside the proposition. 
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not because of some extra-linguistic metaphysical fact. The a priori 
reflection consists of reflection on the public usage of the words and 
sentence form involved. 

We also learn to which other sentences a speaker who utters a given 
sentence is explicitly committed. I shall say that ifin uttering ‘p’,a speaker 
is (in virtue of the public meanings of ‘p’ and ‘q’) explicitly committed to 
‘q’; then ‘p’ mini-entails ‘q’. If ‘p’ mini-entails ‘q’, then the rules of the lan- 
guage have the consequence that ‘q’is true in all states in which ‘p’is true. 
So if ‘p’ mini-entails ‘q’, someone who sincerely utters the sentence ‘p and 
not-q’ would not have fully understood either what ‘p’ means or what ‘q’ 
means, since that sentence could not but be false. Mini-entailments are 
one kind of entailment. A sentence ‘p’ entails ‘q’ iff ‘p and not-q’ could not 
be true—in virtue of the rules of language. It is then natural to say that a 
sentence ‘p’ entails a sentence ‘q’ iff a speaker who asserts ‘p’ is (explicitly 
or implicitly) committed to ‘q’. 

Systems of formal logic state the rules for certain kinds of entailment 
(e.g. that ‘p’ entails ‘p vr’); and in doing so they seek to give precise form 
to entailments already recognized in ordinary language. But evidently 
there are innumerable entailments not yet captured by any system of for- 
mal logic. “This is red’ surely entails ‘this is coloured’, although—as far as 
Iknow—there is no system of formal logic so far articulated which allows 
us to express that entailment. 

While logical impossibility, necessity, entailment, etc. are, I have 
suggested, to be defined in the ways given, there are various ways of 
showing that those definitions are satisfied. The most direct way of 
showing that ‘p entails q’ in cases where ‘p’ does not mini-entail ‘q’ is to 
show that ‘p’ can be linked to ‘q’ by a series of mini-entailments, such 
that ‘p’ mini-entails ‘r, ‘r mini-entails ‘s’, ‘s’ mini-entails ‘?, until we 
reach some sentence which mini-entails ‘q’. Less directly we may show 
that ‘p and not-q’ entails (via such a sequence of mini-entailments) a 
contradiction. Any declarative sentence will be a subject-predicate 
sentence, an existential generalization, or some other one of many 
recognized forms of declarative sentence. It will—to put the point 
loosely—assert something about some substance or property or event 
or whatever that it has or does not have some property or relation to 
some other substance, property, etc.; or that there are or are not certain 
substances, properties, or whatever. Words have a sense in so far as it is 
clear what are the criteria for a substance, property, or whatever to be 
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that substance, property, or whatever—they therefore delimit a bound- 
ary to the sort of substance or property it can be or the sort of proper- 
ties it can have. Hence it will be inconsistent to affirm that an object 
picked out by some expression is of a kind ruled out by the very criteria 
for being that object. And the form of a sentence ‘p’ will exclude some 
alternatives and so it will be inconsistent to affirm that both it and some 
such alternative holds. If a sentence does not in this kind of way entail 
a contradiction, there seems no reason to deny that it is logically possi- 
ble, and so therefore is the proposition which it expresses. However we 
cannot show that a sentence ‘p’ is logically possible by deducing all the 
sentences which it entails and showing that there is no contradiction 
among them, since any sentence entails an infinite number of other 
sentences. The most direct way to show that ‘p’ is logically possible is to 
show that ‘p’ is entailed by a more obviously logically possible sentence 
(or conjunction of sentences), that is, that there is one state of affairs in 
which ‘p’ would be true, the description of which state seems obviously 
not to entail a contradiction. 

Contradiction-entailing sentences include what used to be called 
‘category mistakes-—‘David Cameron is a prime number’ or ‘I had two 
helpings of democracy for breakfast’. To illustrate my point with the 
first example—‘David Cameron’ as used in a normal context in today’s 
English necessarily designates a person. Being a person mini-entails 
being a concrete object. Being a concrete object mini-entails not being 
an abstract object. Being a prime number mini-entails being an abstract 
object. So ‘David Cameron is a prime number’ entails ‘there is some- 
thing which is an abstract object and is not an abstract object’, which is a 
contradiction. 

A much less direct way of detecting all these a priori modal features 
of sentences is the method which Rawls called ‘reflective equilibrium’. 
This method assumes that in learning the meaning of a sentence from 
examples of the circumstances in which it would be true, we may not 
acquire a full understanding of its truth conditions, that is, in which 
other circumstances it would be true and in which it would be false. But 
we assume that the simplest account of the modal status of some kind 


% John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Oxford University Press, 1972), 20. For Rawls this 
was a method of determining which moral principles are correct, but it can be applied to 
determining which sentences are logically necessary or whatever. 
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of sentence which fits the examples from which we learn how to use it is 
the correct one and determines its proper subsequent application. We 
start with a few examples of obviously logically necessary (or whatever) 
token sentences of some kind (e.g. ones which state the circumstances 
which make the token sentence true); and suggest as an explanation of 
why they are logically necessary some general principle about sentences 
of the kind to which the particular tokens belong. We are justified in 
believing a suggested general principle to the extent to which it is a rel- 
atively simple principle and able to explain why many different token 
sentences of that kind have the logical status which it seems obvious that 
they do have—so long as there are no token sentences to which the prin- 
ciple denies the logical status which it seems obvious that they do have. 
In so far as the principle is justifiably believed, it allows us to resolve the 
logical status of some token sentence about whose logical status we are 
doubtful. 

For an example consider the procedure whereby philosophers tried to 
construct a general analysis of ‘knowledge’, that is, of ‘S knows that p’. 
They were aiming at an analysis which is a conceptual truth, and so logi- 
cally necessary. Philosophers assembled many different examples of cir- 
cumstances in which a sentence of this form is obviously true and other 
examples of circumstances in which a sentence of this form is obviously 
false, and then put forward a simple theory which purported to explain 
these results. One early analysis was that ‘S knows that p’ iff ‘S believes 
p, S is justified in believing p, and p is true’ (‘justified’ being understood 
in the internalist sense of ‘probable on the evidence available to S’). But 
Edmund Gettier put forward examples of cases where fairly obviously 
S does not know that p, although he has a justified true belief that p. So 
various philosophers suggested different relatively simple principles of 
the form ‘“S knows that p” if q’ from which it would follow that in these 
cases S did not know that p, although in other obvious cases it did follow 
that S knows that p; and they claimed that all sentences of this form are 
logically necessary truths, from which conclusions could be drawn about 
sentences whose logical status was dubious.’* The method of reflective 
equilibrium enables us to determine the logical status of a sentence, in 


* See e.g. Noah Lemos, A Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge (Cambridge 
University Press, 2007), ch. 2, for an account of various different analyses of knowledge 
and the various counterexamples which have been used to refute them. 
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cases where its logical status is not evident and where using more direct 
methods cannot achieve agreement about this (because there is not 
enough initial agreement about which sentences mini-entail other sen- 
tences, or which other sentences are logically impossible or whatever). 

One very indirect way to show that it is epistemically probable that 
some sentence is logically possible is the following. It may be that some 
observed phenomena would be explained very well by some hypothesis, 
and so be very probable on normal criteria of what is evidence for what, 
if the sentence stating that hypothesis was logically possible. Thus the 
hypothesis that photons (the ‘particles’ of light) are both particulate and 
wave-like at the same time looks as it might be logically impossible—since 
particles are material bodies which travel through space, whereas waves 
are disturbances of something which occupies all space. But the hypoth- 
esis may be shown to be (probably) logically possible, on the grounds that 
if it is logically possible it can explain the various phenomena of light— 
interference, diffraction, reflection, photoelectric effect, Compton effect, 
etc., whereas the hypothesis that light is a particle and not a wave or the 
hypothesis that light is a wave and nota particle can only explain some of 
these phenomena. Without the supposition that light is both particulate 
and wave-like the occurrence of some of these phenomena would be very 
improbable; hence their occurrence is evidence for the truth and so the 
logical possibility of the hypothesis. Or someone might deny the logi- 
cal possibility of a non-embodied person, yet faced with phenomena best 
explained by the hypothesis that there was a poltergeist (non-embodied 
person) in the room—e.g. handwriting being formed on a piece of paper 
without any visible or tangible hand writing it, etc. etc-—might acknowl- 
edge the hypothesis as probably true and so probably logically possible. 
This kind of argument is not an argument from the logical possibility of 
such phenomena but from their actual occurrence (if they do occur). 

In their beliefs about the modal status of sentences, as in almost all mat- 
ters, humans are fallible. For two millennia it seemed obvious that ‘there 
is a point through which different straight lines in a plane can be drawn 
which will coincide again at another point’ could not be true under any 
circumstances. But in the nineteenth century people began to recognize 
that there are circumstances in which this sentence would be true; and so 


* T discuss this type of argument in The Coherence of Theism, 48-50. 
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they withdrew their judgement that (for example) ‘L and L* are different 
straight lines in a plane passing through a point P’ mini-entails ‘L and L* 
will not coincide again at any other point P”. Nevertheless, by the prin- 
ciple of credulity (that the way things seem to be makes it epistemically 
probable (in the absence of counter-reason) that that is how they are), the 
very fact that it seemed before the nineteenth century that there could be 
no circumstances in which such a sentence could be true was good rea- 
son then for supposing that there are no such circumstances, and so that 
‘Land L* are different straight lines in a plane passing through a point P” 
mini-entails ‘L and L* will not coincide again at any other point P”. 


3. A Posteriori Metaphysical Necessity 


But not all metaphysical impossibilities or necessities are logical impos- 
sibilities or necessities. In the 1970s Kripke and Putnam drew our atten- 
tion to the fact that there are many sentences which are such that neither 
they nor their negations seem to entail any self-contradiction, but which 
seem to be necessarily true or necessarily false with a necessity as strong 
as that of logical necessity or impossibility, but whose truth or falsity are 
discoverable only a posteriori.’* These sentences were said to be meta- 
physically, but not logically, necessary or impossible. Thus, to modify an 
example used by Kripke to illustrate this class of sentences, suppose that 
in days long before people knew the geography of the Himalayas, explor- 
ers named a mountain of a certain visual appearance seen from Tibet 
‘Everest’, and a mountain of a certain different shape seen from Nepal 
‘Gaurisanker’, and used these names as rigid designators of the moun- 
tains. (A ‘rigid designator’ is a word which picks out the same object, 
however the object may change in respect ofits non-essential properties.) 
These mountains are the same mountain; and being the mountains they 
are, they are—by the necessity of identity—necessarily the same moun- 
tain; and so—it seems—‘Everest is Gaurisanker’ is necessarily true, with 
as hard as necessity as any logically necessary sentence. However—we 


° Kripke, Naming and Necessity; and Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of “Meaning”’, 
republished in his Mind, Language, and Reality, Philosophical Papers, ii (Cambridge 
University Press, 1975). Iam interpreting the claims of Kripke and Putnam about neces- 
sity etc. as claims about the necessity of sentences. Kripke makes it clear that his concern 
is with sentences, and writes that he has no ‘official doctrine’ of how his account applies to 
‘propositions’ (Naming and Necessity, 20-1). 
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may suppose—the explorers did not know this, and clearly would not 
have been able to discover its truth by mere a priori means. Hence it is 
nota logically necessary sentence. Similar considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that “Hesperus is Phosphorus’ (as understood by early Greeks) or 
‘water is H,O’ (as understood in the eighteenth century) are a posteriori 
metaphysically necessary sentences. 

What has made these necessary sentences a posteriori is that the sen- 
tence contains at least one rigid designator of which we learn the mean- 
ing by being told that it applies to certain paradigm things (especially 
substances and kinds of substances) having certain superficial contin- 
gent features, but where—we are told—what makes a thing that thing 
(that substance or a substance of that kind) is the essence, physical, 
chemical, or whatever (of which we may be ignorant) underlying those 
features. In ignorance of the latter, we do not fully understand what we 
are saying about a substance when we say that it is that substance or a 
substance of that kind, and may be unable to recognize the substance or 
its kind when it does not have the specified superficial features. Hence 
I call such designators ‘uninformative designators’. Most designators 
however (and especially designators of properties) are not uninforma- 
tive. They apply to things in virtue of their observable essential features 
(or are defined by words which do so) and not by any essence underly- 
ing paradigm instances of those things. Such designators are informative 
designators." 

Hence there is available a definition of a sentence as metaphysically 
necessary (impossible or possible) iff it is logically necessary (impossible 
or possible) when we substitute co-referring informative designators for 
uninformative designators. To take Putnam’s example of ‘water is H2O’, 
when we substitute the informative designator of the stuff picked out by 
‘water’, that is “H2O’, the sentence reduces to “H2O is H2O’ which is of 
course logically necessary. This definition will capture as metaphysi- 
cally necessary (impossible or possible) almost all the examples of the 
‘metaphysically necessary’ ‘impossible’ or ‘possible’) offered by Kripke, 
Putnam, and others. And I cannot see that any recent philosophical dis- 
cussions of metaphysical necessity have given any reason for supposing 
that there are any metaphysical necessities other than ones which are 


‘© Fora more precise account of this distinction between ‘informative’ and ‘uninform- 
ative’ designates see my Mind, Brain and Free Will (Oxford University Press, 2013), 9-22. 
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logical necessities or reduce to these when informative designators are 
substituted for uninformative designators—apart from the purported 
metaphysical necessity of “There is a God’. 


4. Implausibility of the Maximalist View, 
If Necessity Belongs Primarily to Sentences 


Given my understanding of these concepts together with my assump- 
tion that modal properties are primarily properties of sentences, and 
only derivatively of the propositions which they express, it seems 
fairly implausible to suppose that a (positive) existential sentence 
(a sentence claiming that there exists some substance of a certain 
kind) can be logically necessary—for to be so it would need to be such 
that its negation entails a self-contradiction. The negation of an exis- 
tential sentence has the form ‘there is no x such that Gx’ it claims that a 
certain property (or conjunction of properties) is not instantiated. The 
plausible suggestion that the mere non-existence of anything of some 
kind cannot entail a contradiction, and so no positive existential sen- 
tence can be a necessary truth is of course due to Hume.” It will hold 
whether the thing is of a concrete or an abstract kind. So the supposed 
necessary existential truths of arithmetic do not constitute an excep- 
tion. The negation of, for example, such a supposed necessary truth as 
“There are prime numbers greater than 3’, “There are no prime numbers 
greater than 3, does not by itself entail a contradiction; it does so only 
when conjoined with some existential axiom of arithmetic (e.g “There 
is a number o’ and ‘Every number has a successor’). So my suggestion 
must hold also for the special case where ‘G’ designates any conjunc- 
tion of properties of a kind supposed to constitute a definite descrip- 
tion of God in terms of some of his essential properties, for example, 
‘essentially omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly good, and eternal’. But 
if it is not logically necessary that there be a being satisfying a certain 
description, it cannot be logically necessary that there be a particular 
being satisfying that description. So God cannot be a logically neces- 
sary being. 


” “There is no being...whose non-existence implies a contradiction—D. Hume, 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (Hafner Publishing Co., 1948), part 9, p. 58. 
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Anyone who claims that ‘there is no x such that Gx’ (where ‘G’ desig- 
nates a definite description of God of the above traditional kind) entails 
a contradiction will need to hold that innumerable other sentences of 
very different kinds to each other entail contradictions, when the rest of 
us hold that they are obviously logically possible. For example, they will 
need to hold that ‘Once upon a time there were no rational beings’, and 
‘No one knows everything’, and ‘No one is perfectly good’, and—among 
sentences evidently describing non-actual worlds—‘The only substances 
are four mutually repelling steel balls’, and ‘No one knows what is hap- 
pening anywhere except within a sphere of 1 mile diameter surrounding 
their body’ all entail contradictions, because—if any one of them does not 
entail a contradiction—there would not be a God in anything like a tradi- 
tional sense. Someone could show that all such sentences entail a contra- 
diction only if they understood an enormous number of predicates—not 
just one or two technical philosophical terms—in different senses from 
the rest of us, or if they understood one or more formal terms such as 
‘exists’, ‘not’, or ‘all’ differently from the rest of us. In view of the similar- 
ity in respect of the cognitive mechanisms and the process of language 
acquisition between humans who believe that God is a logically neces- 
sary being and those who don't, I do not find it very plausible to suppose 
that the former understand all these predicates in different senses from 
the rest of us. But if they do understand the predicates in the same senses 
as the rest of us, they will have to admit that ‘there is no God’ does not 
entail a self-contradiction, and so ‘there is a God’ cannot be logically 
necessary in the sense in which I have spelled it out. 

But suppose we replace “G’ by ‘G”’ which is an uninformative designa- 
tor of God in terms of some of his actual properties (which may or may 
not include such properties as omnipotence) by which we learn to refer 
to God, but which we do not assume to be essential properties of God. 
For after all is it not reasonable to assume that we do not know what is 
the essence of God? Now let ‘G’ be an informative designator of that 
unknown essence. In that case could not ‘there is an x such that Gx’ be 
logically necessary without any of the sentences discussed in the previ- 
ous paragraph being logically impossible? Those sentences would still be 
false, but they would not be logically impossible. Then ‘there is an x such 
that G*x’ could be metaphysically necessary a posteriori; because when 
we substitute for ‘G*’ the co-referring informative designator ‘G’ we get 
a logically necessary sentence. If we suppose that we know nothing at 
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all about what are the essential properties of God, the earlier Humean 
intuition that there cannot be any logically necessary existential sen- 
tence might still seem plausible, but in the absence of the arguments of 
the previous paragraph it would not seem nearly as plausible as before. 
But we would have to suppose that the God whom we worship could 
suddenly become bad or too deaf to hear our prayers. And that would 
lead us back to Findlay’s objection that ‘it would be quite unsatisfac- 
tory from the religious viewpoint if [God] merely happened to be wise, 
good, powerful and so forth’. We must suppose that God has some of 
the traditional properties essentially if he is to deserve worship,'* and 
so that ‘there is an x such that Gx’ entails that there is a being who has 
essentially some of these properties, and so by the argument of the pre- 
vious paragraph it would be implausible to suppose that ‘there is a God’ 
is logically necessary. 


5. Implausibility of the Maximalist 
View, If Necessity Belongs Primarily 
to Propositions 


Everything which I have written so far in this chapter has assumed that 
the primary bearers of modal properties are sentences; and so that talk 
about the modal properties of propositions is analysable as talk about 
the modal properties of sentences which express these propositions. But 
some philosophers hold that the primary bearers of modal properties 
are propositions which exist eternally in a timeless realm; and that talk 
about the modal properties of sentences is to be analysed as talk about 
the modal properties of those propositions which the sentences express. 
If that were so, then there would be good reason to believe that there exist 
innumerable propositions, never expressed and maybe never express- 
ible. I do not see any good reason for believing this, and hold that talk 
about propositions is merely a useful fiction. We cannot interact with 


*® Although the Eastern Orthodox theological tradition has normally held that 
humans could never know what is the ‘essence’ (ovoia) of God, it has also normally 
insisted that we do know some of the ‘energies’ of God, which are inseparable from God 
and so (in my terminology) properties entailed by the divine essence, and so (in my sense) 
essential properties of God. 
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propositions, nor do we need to postulate them in order to explain what 
we observe—the behaviour of humans who utter sentences. And if the 
necessary truths were truths about eternal propositions, there would 
be no easy explanation of how we are in a position to know which such 
propositions are necessarily true. Why should we trust our intuitions 
about this timeless realm?” Whereas if necessary truths are truths about 
human language, there is a ready explanation of how we are ina position 
to know about their modal status; we learn under which (if any) condi- 
tions they would be true merely by learning language. 

If however we suppose that propositions are real timeless enti- 
ties which have a modal status independently of any human sentences 
which might express them, then Hume’s general intuition that for any 
kind of entity it is always logically possible that it does not exist is less 
compelling. It becomes a bit more plausible to suppose that the propos- 
ition expressed by the sentence ‘there is a God’ might be a logically or at 
least a metaphysically necessary truth—even if we assume that logically 
impossible propositions are ones which entail a contradiction, and meta- 
physically impossible propositions are ones from which we can derive 
logically impossible propositions by substituting co-referring inform- 
ative for uninformative designators. For then we might not have any 
comprehension of the depths hidden within propositions. So ‘there is a 
God’ might be logically necessary, because then its negation might entail 
innumerable propositions which never will be and perhaps never could 
be expressed by humans and which would in turn entail a contradiction. 
This epistemic possibility will not provide us with a sound ontological 
argument, but it does allow the possibility of there being such an argu- 
ment, unknown and perhaps unknowable by humans. 

There would however still remain the difficulty of the innumerable 
other apparently logically possible propositions which would have to 
be held necessary. And there would also be an unwelcome consequence 
for theism. For there are innumerable logically necessary propositions, 
other than (if it is one) ‘there is a God’; and if these are actually existing 
entities, it looks as if they constrain how God can act. If for example it is a 
necessarily true proposition that God cannot make me exist and not exist 


For these objections to the necessity of propositions of mathematics, see P. 
Benacerraf, ‘Mathematical Truth’, originally published in Journal of Philosophy, 70 
(1973): 661-79. 
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at the same time, then this constrains what God can do—not merely what 
we can do with the English language without uttering a necessarily false 
sentence. That necessarily true proposition would limit God. One way of 
attempting to avoid this is to claim that necessarily these propositions 
are ideas in the mind of God, and so part of his nature. But that raises the 
question why these propositions rather than any other ones (e.g. the one 
expressed by ‘God cannot make a universe’) are part of God’s nature, and 
if the answer is that it is just a brute fact that they are, that would make 
God essentially a very unsimple being. Alternatively one could suppose 
that God has a nature such that necessarily he brings about just these nec- 
essary truths.”° But it appears to make no sense to suppose that it requires 
an act of some agent, even a timeless God, necessarily having to act in 
this way to make it the case that ‘all bachelors are unmarried’ or that ‘5 
+ 7 = 12’. These propositions seem necessary, whatever any agent does. 
For if their necessity depended on the act of an agent, there would be a 
stage in creation prior to which they were not necessary (which means 
that they would not be necessary after all)—even if it is only a stage logi- 
cally prior to the act of a timeless God. It is sometimes urged that some 
necessary propositions depend on other necessary propositions for their 
necessity—for example, ‘2 + 1 = 3’ would not be necessary unless ‘1 + 
1= 2’ But even if that were so, and so all of a whole set of necessary truths 
depend on some initial members of the set for their necessity, the whole 
set would be necessary, whatever any agent might do.”" 

Yet if we are forced to suppose that God is essentially a very unsimple 
being, that would be a very unwelcome result for theism, because it would 
deprive us of any good probabilistic arguments from observable phe- 
nomena for his existence—which in my view are by far the most cogent 
arguments for his existence. For such arguments claim that God provides 
the most probable explanation of some phenomena (e.g. the most general 


?° See e.g. Thomas Morris and Christopher Menzel, ‘Absolute Creation’, in T. Morris 
(ed.), Anselmian Explorations (University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 161-72. 

*1 Brian Leftow’s very thoroughly argued recent book (God and Necessity, Oxford 
University Press, 2012) defends the view that some necessary truths are made true by the 
divine nature—e.g. the truths about the kind of being which God is, and also the truths 
of logic and mathematics; whereas other necessary truths are brought about by the will 
of God—e.g. the truths about which kinds of things (e.g red things or quarks) are meta- 
physically possible, and what natures individuals have (e.g whether Socrates is human). 
My arguments in the text count against his accounts of the source of the necessity of both 
these kinds of propositions. 
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features of the universe, such as its conformity to laws of nature which led 
to the evolution of humans). Yet there are always innumerable possible 
complicated hypotheses which could be constructed which would lead 
us to expect the most general features of the universe—e.g. polytheism, 
or a hypothesis which postulates that each fundamental particle behaves 
in the same lawlike way without there being any simple cause of this. But 
it is always the simplest hypothesis which leads us to expect some phe- 
nomena which is the one which is most probably true. So if God has to be 
avery unsimple being if he is to be a metaphysically necessary being, and 
I am right in supposing that by far the best arguments for his existence 
must claim that he is a very simple being, we would have far less reason to 
believe that there is such a God than we would have otherwise.” So for all 
these reasons I reject the maximalist account of divine necessity. 


6. Defence of an Intermediate View 
of Divine Necessity 


But the question then re-emerges as to whether God could be a neces- 
sary being in a sense less strong than the maximalist sense, but stronger 
than the minimalist sense, and a sense strong enough to make it the case 
that God deserves worship. In order to introduce an intermediate sense 
of necessity, I need to make an assumption which, though controver- 
sial, is—I hope—fairly plausible, but which there is not space to defend 
adequately in a paper devoted to a different topic. This is the assumption 
that backward causation (an effect preceding its cause) and simultane- 
ous causation are both metaphysically impossible.”* I suggest that we 
could not possibly understand the notion of an event being past except as 
involving it being necessarily causally unaffectible, or of it being future 
except as involving it being possibly causally affectible. Thought experi- 
ments which purport to make the notion of backward causation intel- 
ligible describe a situation where events happen at various times defined 


>? For my account of such arguments, and why their cogency depends on the assump- 
tion that God is a very simple being, see my The Existence of God, 2nd edn (Oxford 
University Press, 2004). 

> For fuller argument than I give in this chapter, designed to show that both back- 
ward and simultaneous causation are impossible, see my ‘Time and Causation’, American 
Philosophical Quarterly, 51 (2014): 233-45. 
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by their temporal relation to the present, and then suggest that differ- 
ent suppositions about which events cause other events are compatible 
therewith. But we lose our grip on what it is for some type event (i.e. one 
described by what happened but not when it happened) to be past, if we 
suppose that, although it is past, it is still metaphysically possible that we 
could cause it to happen or cause it not to happen. Our situation is rather 
that at any time we can divide metaphysically possible type events into 
(1) those which are then fixed (metaphysically beyond our ability to cause 
or prevent, however powerful and free we are), and (2) those which are 
then not fixed (i.e. ones which we could cause or prevent, if we were suf- 
ficiently powerful and free). All events in group (1) are past, all events in 
group (2) which do not include as a part any event in group (1) are future. 
Those in group (2) which do include such a part are present events. We 
thus get our understanding of past, present, and future in a package with 
our understanding of causability. Backward causation is then clearly 
impossible, and so is simultaneous causation in the form ofa cause caus- 
ing an event to occur at exactly the same time as the act of causing. (An 
act of causing during the earlier part of some event could of course cause 
the later part of that event.) 

Now God, like every other substance, is supposed to have certain 
essential properties such that if he lost any of these he would cease to 
exist. In the case of God, these include such properties as omnipotence, 
omniscience, and perfect freedom, from which I assume that all the 
other traditional essential divine properties (including perfect good- 
ness) apart from the property being discussed in this section can be 
deduced. I assume that it is logically possible that there is a being with 
such properties.”* And so, contrary to Findlay, the theistic hypothesis has 
the coherent consequence that God does not ‘merely happen to be wise, 
good, powerful and so forth, even to a superlative degree’. A being with 
these essential properties and/or most of the other traditional proper- 
ties of God could—it is metaphysically possible—exist for only a limited 
time. But God is supposed to be also essentially eternal, which I shall 


4 See The Coherence of Theism, part II. A rewritten 2nd edn of this book, currently in 
preparation, will include a revised account of omnipotence which takes account of cogent 
objections to my original account of this concept. This revised account of omnipotence 
will also be published in an article ‘God’s Omnipotence’ in a collection of papers on infi- 
nite properties presented at a conference at Bochum in Aug. 2013. 
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construe for the moment as essentially everlasting—I shall consider later 
the possibility of God being timeless. Now there can be no problem with 
essential forward everlastingness; this is just essential incorruptibility. 
Because a cause precedes its effect, a being can influence its own future; 
and if he is powerful enough, he can be the sole determinant of his future, 
and be so constituted that he causes himself to go on existing forever. 
But essential backward everlastingness is a strange property. Even if the 
present nature of some substance determines the kind of past it can have 
had—if it had a past, it seems that any substance other than God (as he 
is supposed to be) could—it is metaphysically possible—have come into 
existence at any time.”* 

However, God is supposed to have another property, which it is—I 
suggest—logically possible that a being with the other mentioned divine 
properties could possess at some time; and that is that part of the prop- 
erty of being necessary in the minimalist sense, which consists in not 
being caused (to any degree) to exist by anything else; and together with 
it, the property of not existing as a result of chance (i.e. of not existing 
at any time without there being any cause of this existence). And it is 
also—I suggest—logically possible that a being possess that property 
(of not being caused to exist by anything else or by chance) essentially. 
There could be a being which was essentially so great that it could not 
exist at any time if it were at that time dependent on anything else, or 
dependent on chance for its existence. Then, since it could not be caused 
to exist by anything else nor by chance, i.e. by nothing, it could only exist 
if it were caused to exist at each moment of its existence by itself. This 
being would have the property of essential aseity. Given my assumption 
of the necessary priority of cause to effect, this means that its existence at 
each moment of time would be (fully) caused by and so dependent on its 
own existence at each earlier moment of time.”® From that it follows that 


>> Kripke (Naming and Necessity, 113) claimed that (of metaphysical necessity) ahuman 
must have been born of the parents from which she was in fact born. That seems to me 
implausible. I could have been made yesterday in a laboratory with different genes or been 
born of quite different parents from my actual parents and had quite different genes from 
my actual genes. See my Mind, Brain, and Free Will, ch. 6. 

° Given that events occur over periods of time and not at instants, and that time is 
continuous and not discrete, this must be phrased more precisely as follows: ‘its existence 
during any period of time beginning at an instant t, and ending at an instant t, would be 
dependent on its existence during every period beginning at some instant t* earlier than t, 
and ending at an instant t** earlier than t,’. 
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the being would be essentially backwardly everlasting. It is because all 
beings of other kinds known to us do not have aseity, let alone essential 
aseity, that they could have come into existence at any time. Finally let 
us understand by a being being omnipotent not merely that he is such 
that he can do anything metaphysically possible to do, but that ‘doing 
anything metaphysically possible’ includes causing the existence or 
non-existence of any substance other than himself. That rules out the 
possibility of there being any other substance which has essential aseity. 
My claim is that it is logically possible that there be a being which has all 
the other traditional divine properties (with omnipotence understood as 
above) and also essential aseity. 

One reason for believing this claim to be logically possible is that it 
seems to me and I hope to others to be logically possible, and so—by the 
principle of credulity—we should believe that it is. I do not think that 
I can show that this claim is logically possible by any of the more direct 
methods outlined in section 2, but I suggest that the very indirect prob- 
abilistic method of showing this is available. The hypothesis that there 
is such a being will—if it is a logically possible hypothesis, and if argu- 
ments of a kind which I and others have given elsewhere are cogent”’— 
make it probable that we will find a universe of the kind we do find. This 
explanation is available to explain not merely the present and future of 
that universe, but its past for however long it has existed; and it will be the 
simplest possible ultimate explanation of all else that there is and all that 
there could (metaphysically) be, apart from itself. That makes it epistem- 
ically probable that the hypothesis is true and so logically possible.”* 

So I suggest that we can understand God being a necessary being in 
the sense that he has essential aseity. Ifhe exists at any time (of metaphys- 
ical necessity) there is a total cause of his existence at that time—himself 
at an earlier time. And since there can be no time before all time—given 
the necessary priority of causes to effects—it is not logically possible that 
such a being” could have a cause of his existing throughout all time, that 


°? For these arguments, see the reference inn. 22. 

°8 This is in essence the structure of the argument for the logical possibility of a God 
necessary in something like my intermediate sense (but not spelled out in the way done in 
this article), in The Coherence of Theism, part II. For a more up-to-date justification of the 
simplicity of this hypothesis see my ‘God as the Simplest Explanation of the Universe’, in 
A. O’Hear (ed.), Philosophy and Religion (Cambridge University Press, 2011). 

°° By contrast, on the theist hypothesis, if the universe has existed for ever, there is still 
an explanation of its everlasting existence by God causing it (at each earlier moment) to 
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is existing at all; and so it makes no sense to ask for an explanation of that. 
The postulated God is so great that no other substance could exist unless 
caused to exist by him. His necessity is, as Aquinas claimed, per se; he is 
necessary because (at each time) he is causally necessitated to exist by 
himself. God is causa sui. In that case, if God exists, it would—contrary 
to Findlay—not be ‘a mere matter of fact’, that ‘other beings derive their 
excellences from this single source’; it would not have been causally pos- 
sible (at any time) for them to have derived them from anywhere else. 
Aquinas would not of course have endorsed my account of how this 
comes about as a process in time; for Aquinas claimed that God is time- 
less; God exists in his one timeless moment and timelessly causes all that 
happens as it happens. Now if that were a logically possible hypothesis, 
which I do not believe it to be, then God would cause effects by a kind of 
causation which is not the causation ofa later effect; it isin God’s timeless 
moment what Stump and Kretzmann called ‘co-occurrent’ causation 
which seems from God’s viewpoint to amount in effect to simultaneous 
causation.’® If simultaneous causation were logically posssible, then God 
could in his timeless moment cause his own existence. And that is why 
Aquinas does not have to claim merely that God ‘does not have a cause 
of his necessity from somewhere else’, but may claim that God has this 
cause from himself—which, despite his explicit denial that God is the 
cause of himself**—seems implicit in his claim that God is per se neces- 
sary. So whether we hold that God is essentially everlasting or essentially 
timeless, that God is causa sui is an intelligible claim (given, in the case 
of the ‘timeless’ hypothesis, that it and its kind of simultaneous causation 


cause itself to exist at each (later) moment of everlasting time and so throughout all time. 
The difference from the case of God existing forever is that God’s existence at any time is 
caused solely by himself at an earlier time, whereas the universe’s existence at any time is 
not caused solely by itself at an earlier time, but is caused also indirectly by God’s action 
at an earlier time. 

°° See E. Stump and N. Kretzmann, ‘Eternity’, Journal of Philosophy, 78 (1981): 429-56, 
who call such ‘co-occurrence’ ‘ET-simultaneity’. Despite their denial that ‘co-occurrence’ 
is the same as simultaneity, it seems to amount to that, since it is the relation which relates 
God’s one moment to all events in human time when he is ‘present’ to them. 

3) Tt is clear that God cannot make God’—Summa Contra Gentiles 2.25.17. (Tr. from 
the edn published by Image Books, 1956, under the title On the Truth of the Catholic Faith.) 
Aquinas goes on to remark that ‘it is of the essence of a thing made that its own being 
depends on another cause’. But it would seem—contrary to Aquinas—that for so many 
other substances a major cause of their existing at some time is themselves existing at an 
earlier time. 
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are intelligible hypotheses). And on the hypothesis that God is essen- 
tially everlasting, that God is causa sui is needed to explain how God can 
be essentially backwardly everlasting. 

So on both hypotheses there is an explanation of why there is a God 
(on the ‘everlasting’ hypothesis at each and every moment of time); there 
is a God because God caused there to be a God, and he could not not have 
caused there to be a God. God does not exist “by chance’. He is worthy 
of worship, not merely because as a matter of fact he is the actual cause 
of all other things, but because—given the ultimate principles govern- 
ing the universe, i.e. given God—nothing else could have existed with- 
out him. It remains the case however, given my earlier arguments, that 
God’s ‘own non-existence’ is not ‘unthinkable in any circumstances’. But 
he is a necessary being in a sense intermediate between the minimalist 
sense that he is uncaused, and the maximalist sense that his existence is 
metaphysically necessary, the sense that he is necessary because he is (of 
metaphysical necessity) causally necessitated to exist, i.e. caused to exist, 
by himself. 
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The Ecclesiological Problem 
of Evil 


N.N. Trakakis 


Jesus announced the Kingdom, and it was the Church that arrived. 


Alfred Loisy, The Gospel and the Church* 


Immaculata ex maculatis. 
[The immaculate is made up of the sinful.] 


St Ambrose, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 


The problem of evil is customarily treated by philosophers as a logical or 
evidential problem about the existence of the theistic God. But it is has yet 
to be recognized in philosophy of religion as an ecclesiological problem, 
as a problem in and for the Christian church. The ‘ecclesiological prob- 
lem of evil’, as it may be called, arises from the traditional attribution 
of ‘holiness’ to the church.” For how can this attribution be reconciled 
with the empirical reality of the church as sinful? Hans Kiing (1961, 14) 
describes the matter well: 


In ordinary daily life we are always hearing the Church being spoken of in 
two different ways. The ‘idealist’, clerical or lay, whether preaching, giving 


' Although this statement by Loisy reads as though it is highly critical of the church, 
when read in its context it seems intended only to highlight the necessity of development 
and growth in the church, not remaining bound to its original forms and structures (see 
Loisy, 1976, section IV, ch. 3). ladmit, therefore, that Iam here using, and indeed misusing, 
this statement for rhetorical effect. 

> The phrase ‘the problem of evil in the church’ occurs in the work of the Catholic theo- 
logian, Yves Congar (2011, 55), but it would be difficult to find this or analogous phrases 
(such as ‘the ecclesiological problem of evil’) in the writings of philosophers or philosoph- 
ical theologians. 
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instruction, or in ordinary conversation, sees the Church as the Church of God; 
pure, spotless, blameless, holy, concerned only with the salvation of men and the 
glory of God. The ‘realist’, the man in the street or the bar or reading his paper, 
sees the Church as a Church of men; all too human, both in head and members; a 
harsh, intolerant machine, opposed to freedom and greedy for power, immersed 
in the finance and politics of this world, full of every kind of failing. Who is right? 


It is the difficulty in reconciling these two aspects of the church that 
gives rise to the ecclesiological problem of evil. It is typical of many 
churches (including the Orthodox and Catholic churches) to promote a 
‘high’ ecclesiology, where the church is characterized in ideal terms—for 
example, Maximus the Confessor (580-662), in his treatise on liturgi- 
cal symbolism, the Mystagogia, describes how the church may be seen as 
‘an image and type of God’ by imitating and representing God’s activity, 
including God’s activity of drawing all of creation together into a harmo- 
nious unity (see Louth, 2004). But the higher the ecclesiology, the harder 
the (ecclesiological) problem of evil becomes, just as the more perfections 
that are attributed to God the more difficult the (traditional) problem of 
evil becomes. 

The aim of this chapter is to elucidate the sense in which the church 
may be considered both holy and sinful. The ecclesiological significance 
of this is clear, as it helps to achieve clarity on the fundamental ques- 
tion of what makes the church the church (or the conditions for being a 
church). But it also helps to secure a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between the divine nature and mission of the church and its worldly 
or empirical dimension. In doing so, the currently prominent issue of 
the credibility of the church is also addressed, particularly the issue as to 
how, or why, the church can be regarded as (say) the place of God’s dwell- 
ing when the church is rife with sin and abuse. Asa corollary to this, the 
question of church reform gains new prominence, as it now needs to be 
considered whether and to what extent the renewal and even the repent- 
ance of the church are necessary.’ 


* As Kiing (1961, 14) points out, ‘idealists’ will tend to think such reform is unnecessary, 
while ‘realists’ will regard it as impossible. The timeliness of the ecclesiological problem of 
evil is also evident: at a time when revelations regarding the sexual abuse of children by 
church leaders are becoming widespread in many places (including the United States and 
Australia, the latter launching a Royal Commission in 2013 into the matter), many are ask- 
ing how the church can credibly claim to be holy. 
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Somewhat strangely, such questions continue to be ignored by philoso- 
phers and even philosophical theologians despite the recent rise of ‘ana- 
lytic theology’, where the concepts and methods of analytic philosophy 
are brought to bear on topics that have been the preserve of systematic the- 
ology (e.g. the Trinity, the Incarnation; see Crisp and Rea, 2009). Analytic 
theologians, just as much as analytic philosophers of religion, have yet 
to seriously delve into questions of ecclesiology (and the same lacuna is 
apparent in continental philosophy, despite it having recently undergone 
a ‘theological turn’ of its own). Ecclesiology, in short, remains in the hands 
of theologians. Indeed, the late twentieth century witnessed a revival of 
interest in ecclesiology amongst theologians, due in part to the ecumeni- 
cal movement (given that discussion about the unity of the church pre- 
supposes an understanding of the nature of the church). (See Dulles, 1989; 
Karkkainen, 2002, 7-8.) The editors of The Routledge Companion to the 
Christian Church, for example, state in their Introduction that, ‘in recent 
decades, ecclesiology has become of great topical interest once again... the 
amount of literature in and on ecclesiology itself has grown to enormous 
proportions. (Mannion and Mudge, 2010, 1) But, as William Abraham 
has pointed out in his chapter on ‘Church’ in The Cambridge Companion 
to Christian Philosophical Theology (2010), philosophers have been largely 
absent from these ecclesiological discussions. Abraham explains this 
absence by noting the focus of modern philosophy of religion on generic 
theism. But as Abraham states, this is a poor excuse: ‘no topic in Christian 
theology should be off limits to philosophical investigation (p. 170).* 

It is especially important, then, for philosophers to begin contribut- 
ing to ecclesiological debates, especially in cases where theologians have 
failed to address, or at least to adequately clarify and investigate, some 
crucial problems in ecclesiology.* One such problem concerns the prob- 
lem of evil in the church, and it is this that will be the focus of the rest of 


* Abraham (2010) notes that ‘little has been written’ on ecclesiology by philosophers, 
and he can point to only two exceptions: an article by Philip Quinn on (the somewhat 
unlikely topic of) ‘Kantian Philosophical Ecclesiology, and an article by Bruce Kirmmse 
on Kierkegaard’s ecclesiology (p. 170 n. 1). Interestingly, a chapter on ‘Ecclesiology and 
Philosophy’ (by Steven Shakespeare) made its way into The Routledge Companion to the 
Christian Church. 

° That many theologians, including Orthodox theologians, have yet to come to terms 
with this problem (which might be called ‘the ecclesiological significance of sin’) is indi- 
cated by the chapter on the church in Vladimir Lossky’s now classic, The Mystical Theology 
of the Eastern Church (1991, ch. 9), where this problem is entirely overlooked. And this 
despite the fact that the problem is quite pertinent, and not peripheral, to Lossky’s 
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this chapter. But a word, first, regarding the general parameters of my 
investigation. 

I will be taking for granted a certain traditional, or orthodox, 
Christian theology, which conceives God as a trinity of persons and 
Jesus Christ as the incarnate son of God. I will also be presupposing a 
fairly standard ecclesiology, of the kind accepted in Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, and many Protestant communities, and endorsed 
by or at least consistent with the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches. This is an ecclesiology clustered around 
such ideas as: the church as founded and governed by Jesus Christ, and 
as the vehicle of the redemptive activity of God in the world; the church 
as the site of various core practices and rites, such as worship and the 
sacraments (especially the Eucharist); and the church as embodied his- 
torically in institutional form with a certain organizational structure 
and ministry (e.g. episcopacy, priests).° Another central ecclesiological 
tenet held in common amongst these groups is their confession of the 
church as ‘holy’. This is part of the traditional four ‘notes’ or ‘marks’ 
(i.e. characteristic features) of the church: one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic.’ 

But how can the official view of the church as ‘holy’ be reconciled with 
the tragic empirical reality of the church as a community ridden with 
division, triumphalism, exclusivism, corruption, and scandals, even 
downright evil? For as Kiing (1968, 321) has put it: “There is an evil at work 
here [in the church] which is far greater than the failures of individual 


discussion on the nature of the church—particularly what he calls the ‘pneumatological 
aspect’, this representing the dynamic and historical dimension of the church, where in 
the economy of the Holy Spirit ‘it reaches out towards its final goal, towards the union of 
each human person with God’ (pp. 191-2). 


° Twill not, therefore, be taking into account denominational traditions in ecclesiology 
(e.g. those associated with Quakers, Pentecostals, and Anabaptists) or various relatively 
recent methodologies in ecclesiology (e.g. feminist ecclesiologies, and views arising out 
of the ‘emerging church’ movement) which do not subscribe to the foregoing tenets or 
interpret them in unorthodox ways. 

” This view of the church as holy is found in the Apostles’ Creed (which appears 
to have reached its final form only in the 8th cent.) and in the so-called ‘Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed’ (which is now generally associated with the second ecumeni- 
cal council of 381). In apologetic circles, these ‘marks’ have often been taken as visible or 
empirical signs, marking off the true or genuine church from groups that have fallen away 
from the church founded by Christ. For a critique of this apologetic interpretation, see 
Dulles (1978, 124-9). 
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human beings, a force which can only be described as demonic; it is this 
which leads to the perversion of what is Christian’ I will now turn to this 
distinctly ecclesiological version of the problem of evil. 


1. Setting Out and Clarifying the Problem 


If the ecclesiological problem of evil is the problem of understanding 
how the church can be consistently affirmed as both holy and sinful, 
then to make any headway on this problem some clarification is required 
as to what it means to attribute ‘holiness’ to the church and, likewise, 
what it means to call the church ‘sinful’. To begin with, the notion of the 
church as sinful seems clear enough: the church—either as a collectivity, 
or through its individual members—has often committed sinful actions 
(and examples are, unfortunately, not difficult to enumerate). Although 
there is a reluctance amongst theologians to speak of the church as ‘sinful’ 
inits nature or activity, some do readily concede that ‘the Church is a sin- 
ful Church’—this quotation coming from Hans Kiing (1968, 320, empha- 
sis in the original).* Similarly, Karl Rahner (1974a, 260) has stated: “The 
Church is a sinful Church: this is a truth of faith, not an elementary fact 
of experience. And it is a shattering truth.” In a later paper, “The Sinful 
Church in the Decrees of Vatican IT’ (1974b, 271), Rahner again speaks of 
‘the sinful church’, adding that ‘in patristic times and in the Middle Ages 
one spoke without hesitation of the sinful church’. 


* However, in a section titled “The Church is made of sinners’ in Kiing’s 1961 book, The 
Council and Reunion (pp. 34-50), Kiing prefers the expression ‘the Church of sinners’ over 
that of ‘the sinful Church’, though he regards both as valid (see p. 48). 

° Rahner’s article was originally published in German in 1947. It is interesting to note 
the reaction of the institutional church to Rahner’s view, as summarized in Dulles (1989, 
432): ‘In another early essay Rahner contended that the Church itself is not only holy but 
also, in a true sense, sinful. He rejected as excessively formalistic the prevailing theory 
that sin does not touch the Church as such. Here again, Vatican II stopped short of follow- 
ing Rahner. While holding that the Church clasps sinners to itself, it never predicated sin 
of the Church.’ 

‘ Rahner also argues, in section 3 of this paper, that the concept of a ‘sinful church’ 
is also present, albeit not explicitly stated, in Lumen Gentium, Vatican II’s ‘Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church’. The acknowledgement of sin in the ecclesial community 
is also evident in the commonly used image of the church as a ‘hospital for the sick’. As 
Steenberg (2008, 130) puts it, ‘the Church may be holy with God’s own holiness, but it also 
remains the hospital of the broken; it deals with the reality of sin as much as with its trans- 
formation and redemption’. 
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Next, what does it mean to affirm that ‘the church is holy’? 
Interestingly, ‘holiness’ seems to have been ascribed to the church by the 
early Christians before any other attribute. According to Henry Barclay 
Swete (1919, 24), ‘No other title [than that of holiness] was given to the 
church so widely or at so early a date’, where reference is made to early 
church writings such as those of Ignatius of Antioch and The Shepherd 
of Hermas. But how is this predication of ‘holiness’ to be understood? 
A reliable guide in this regard may be the Catechism of the Catholic 
Church (2000, 218, §823): 


“The Church... is held, as a matter of faith, to be unfailingly holy. This is because 
Christ, the Son of God, who with the Father and the Spirit is hailed as ‘alone 
holy’, loved the Church as his Bride, giving himself up for her so as to sanctify 
her; he joined her to himself as his body and endowed her with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit for the glory of God’ [this is a quote from Lumen Gentium 39; cf. Eph. 
5: 25-6]. The Church, then, is ‘the holy People of God’ [from Lumen Gentium 12], 
and her members are called ‘saints’ [Acts 9: 13; 1 Cor. 6:1, 16: 1]."" 


The first sentence of this passage proclaims the unfailing or essential 
holiness of the church, while the justification for this is provided in the 
second sentence in terms of the sanctifying work of God: the church is 
holy because God (the one who is ‘alone holy’ by nature (cf. 1 Sam. 2: 2)) 
makes her so through Christ’s activity of ‘joining her to himself as his 
body’. 

The meaning of ‘holiness’ still stands in need of much clarification and 
analysis. For example, does holiness indicate a moral excellence only, or 
a doctrinal excellence as well (so that the holiness of the church entails 
its infallibility)? Also, does holiness come in degrees, with only God 
possessing absolute holiness? Further, when holiness is ascribed to the 
church, this is usually qualified to mean that the church considered as 
such is holy and sinless—but how is the notion of ‘the church as such’ to 
be understood? A variety of possibilities are on offer, including: the very 
nature or constitution of the church; the church, ontologically speaking; 
the church considered formally, objectively, and in its divinely bestowed 
principles; the church in the very truth (or in the essence) of its being, as 
the mystical body of Christ; the church as expressed in her sacramen- 
tal life, her deposit of faith (doctrinal teaching), and more broadly the 


" The references in square brackets are taken from the footnotes provided in the 
Catechism. 
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gifts and graces by which the Holy Spirit works in her; and the church as 
exemplified in the communion of saints. These are not necessarily equiv- 
alent expressions, and some of them will play a crucial role when looking 
at attempts to resolve the ecclesiological problem of evil. 

In the meantime, further clarity on the attribution of holiness may be 
obtained by turning briefly to the scriptural understanding of holiness. 
Although the New Testament never explicitly refers to a ‘holy church’, 
holiness was an orienting background concern in the early Christian 
community. Kent Brower and Andy Johnson, in their Introduction to 
Holiness and Ecclesiology in the New Testament (2007), state that ‘the con- 
cern for what it means to bea holy people of God is a widespread and fun- 
damental issue in the milieu of Second Temple Judaism in which Jesus 
lives and from which Christianity emerges’ (p. xviii, emphasis in the 
original). How, then, was holiness conceptualized in this socio-cultural 
context? Brower and Johnson hold that the term, especially in a Jewish 
setting, would have at least connoted purity and boundary maintenance: 


In general, the holiness of the people of God in the Second Temple period is 
understood in terms of boundary maintenance, ie., as separation from impu- 
rity. This leads to a purity-based social system whose purpose is to safeguard the 
conditions under which God’s people could experience God’s (dangerous) holy 
presence. (Brower and Johnson, 2007, p. xviii) 


This, of course, was one of the sources of Jesus conflict with the Pharisees, 
as Jesus sought to redefine purity and impurity, and hence holiness. Jesus 
argued that only the impurity which comes from the human heart makes 
a person unclean (Mark 7: 20-3), and in doing so he was setting aside an 
entire purity system that suggested that certain foods, clothing, places, 
and conditions (such as sickness or deformity) could make a person 
unclean. Jesus controversially demonstrated these new values by join- 
ing in table fellowship with sinners (including prostitutes), tax collectors, 
and others marginalized by his society’s purity system. By transgressing 
this established system, Jesus refigured holiness in terms of the compas- 
sionate and purifying love of God. As Brower and Johnson (2007: p. xix) 
explain: 


Jesus’ concern with holiness takes a different tack. Whereas the Pharisees 
require repentance and ritual purity before inclusion within the holy commu- 
nity, Jesus eats with sinners so that they might repent... He thereby redefines 
holiness by crossing purity boundaries bringing the compassion/purifying love 
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of God to bear on the lives of those who have been excluded from God’s peo- 
ple...Jesus embodies active holiness and brings outcasts, the impure and the 
unholy, into the sphere of his holiness and thereby transforms those whom he 
touches. (Emphasis in the original) 


Brower and Johnson argue that Jesus reconceived holiness not only as 
compassionate love, but also as ‘cruciform’, as a self-giving and saving 
love that would go to the lengths of crucifixion in order to save the other 
(2007: pp. xix-xx). This is not to exclude the possibility that the term 
‘holiness’ may have carried at this time other connotations also, includ- 
ing the notion of holiness as communion (or kinship) with God. To be 
holy, on this view, is to enjoy a special relationship with God, expressed 
in such terms as ‘sons of God’ and ‘children of God’ (Oakes, 2007, 178-9). 
This is to have a positional holiness, where a person or acommunity (such 
as the church) is holy in virtue of standing in a certain, perhaps even 
unique, relationship with God. 

Turning from holiness per se to the idea of the holiness of the church, 
some helpful insights may be gleaned from the epistle to the Ephesians, 
an epistle which has long figured prominently in ecclesiological discus- 
sions. Describing marriage by way of an analogy with the church, the 
author states in chapter 5: 


[v. 25] Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ loved the church and gave him- 
self up for her, [v. 26] in order to make her holy by cleansing her with the washing 
of water by the word, [v. 27] so as to present the church to himself in splendour, 
without a spot or wrinkle or anything of the kind—yes, so that she may be holy 
and without blemish. (NRSV, emphases added) 


The union between husband and wife is here paralleled with the relation- 
ship between Christ and the church, thus highlighting the intimate and 
organic bond between Christ and his followers. The church, as “bride of 
Christ’, is seen as holy and blameless—‘the two terms found so frequently 
in Old Testament contexts of cultic and ethical purity’ (Lincoln, 1990, 
377). But it is not entirely clear whether this is a description of the present 
status and nature of the church (sanctification as already fully realized), 
or an imperative for the church to aspire to (something that Christ’s 
death has made possible, but remains to be actualized). One commen- 
tator, B. F. Westcott (1906, 84), notes that ‘Christ loved the Church not 
because it was perfectly lovable, but in order to make it such, And in vari- 
ous places in Ephesians, the Church is called to advance in holiness—for 
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example: ‘In him [Christ] the whole structure [of what was earlier called 
“the household of God”] is joined together and grows into a holy temple 
in the Lord’ (2: 21; cf. 1: 4, 4: 24). In this epistle, the author also (implicitly) 
defines a holy community as one that is distinguished by mutual love 
(3: 173 4: 2, 15, 16), is obedient to God’s gracious call and pleasing to him 
(4: 1-32), and consists of ‘imitators of God’ who exemplify the model of 
self-giving love seen in Christ (5: 1-2). 

This takes us some way in understanding the attribution of ‘holi- 
ness’ and ‘sinfulness’ to the church. Further elucidation will have to wait 
upon the examination that follows of various purported solutions to the 
ecclesiological problem of evil. 


2. Four Failed Attempts at a Resolution 


I will examine four attempts at a resolution, the first two of which can 
be quickly disposed of, while the latter two hold greater promise and 
therefore deserve extended discussion. I will argue that each of the four 
attempted resolutions is defective, and in the following section I will pro- 
pose what I consider to be the best, if not the only, way out. 


2.1 Exclusivism 


On this view, the (real, or genuine) church consists only of the saints, 
the pure, or the holy. Everyone else (i.e. the sinners) are not members of 
the (true) church, even though they may seem (to outsiders) to be or may 
aspire to be. This is an exclusivist view, or a form of spiritual elitism that 
excludes everyone from the household of God other than those regarded 
as holy or the elect. This has been a commonly held view in the history 
of the church, finding favour among a range of separatist (and usually 
morally rigorous) movements, from the Montanists, Novatianists, and 
Donatists to the Manichees and the Cathari. 

At least two versions of the exclusivist view are possible. The first is 
to say that there are two churches, one divine (or perfect) and the other 
earthly (or imperfect), and only the former is the ‘true’ church. The sec- 
ond interpretation is to say that there is only one church, and this church 
is completely divine or holy. Theologians have not been slow in seeing 
how these ecclesiologies recapitulate christological heresies. Lossky 
(1991), for example, dubs the first version of exclusivism a ‘Nestorian 
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ecclesiology’, where the church is divided into distinct beings: on the 
one hand, a heavenly, invisible church which is alone true and absolute; 
and on the other hand, an earthly church (or group of churches), ‘imper- 
fect and relative, wandering in the shadows, human societies seeking to 
draw near, so far as is possible for them, to that transcendent perfection’ 
(p. 186). The second exclusivist view is called a ‘Monophysite’ ecclesi- 
ology, where we are presented with ‘the Church as essentially a divine 
being whose every detail is sacred, wherein everything is imposed with a 
character of divine necessity, wherein nothing can be changed or modi- 
fied, because human freedom, synergy, the co-operation of man with 
God, have no place within this hieratic organism from which the human 
side is excluded’ (Lossky, 1991, 186).' 

The problem with exclusivism of either variety is that it stands in stark 
conflict with the emphasis in Christian teaching on the sinfulness of 
every human being. King expresses the point well: ‘All ofus are sinful, the 
Church is a dismal communio peccatorum which every day must ask God 
anew: “forgive us our trespasses”. The Church which has no sins to con- 
fess does not exist’ (1968, 322). Elsewhere Kiing has stated that, ‘She [i.e. 
the Church] knows that the Church is not a pure Platonic Idea, that here 
on earth there is no ideal Church’ (1961, 38). Similarly, Rahner states: ‘It is 
an article of faith that sinners are members of the Church. Even sinners 
who are destined to be lost can truly and really belong to the Church’ 
(1974a, 256). However, Rahner goes on to qualify this by saying that ‘the 
sinner does not belong to the Church in the same full sense as the justi- 
fied person’ (19744, 258). 

These I regard as effective replies. The church cannot be identified 
with the kingdom of God (consider Loisy’s remark, quoted at the out- 
set), but is rather a sacramental sign and anticipation of the kingdom. To 
identify church and kingdom is to overlook the need and importance of 
renewal and reform not just of individual members of the church, but of 


” The Catholic theologian and cardinal, Charles Journet, advocated a monophysite 
ecclesiology of this sort. He defined the church in such a way that sin lies entirely outside it. 
Specifically, he held that someone is a member of the church only in virtue of what is holy 
in them. On this view, the boundary of the church runs through each individual, so that 
what is holy in each member lies within the church, while what is sinful in each member 
lies outside the church. See McGoldrick (1965, 3-5). See also Lossky (1982), who refers to 
Monophysitism and Nestorianism as the ‘two basic temptations in the field of ecclesiol- 
ogy (p. 22). 
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the church as a whole. As St Ephrem the Syrian (c306-73) eloquently put 
it, ‘the whole Church is the Church of the penitent; the whole Church is 
the Church of those who are perishing’ (quoted in Lossky, 1991, 180). 


2.2 An Eschatological View 


The view in this case is that to affirm the holiness of the church is to speak 
of an eschatological reality, not something that obtains here and now. 
Augustine has been thought to endorse such a view in light of comments 
such as the following: 


Whenever in my books I have described the Church as being without spot or 
wrinkle [referring to Eph. 5: 27], I have not meant to imply that it was already 
so, but that it should prepare itself to be so, at the time when it too will appear in 
its glory. In the present time, because of the inexperience and weaknesses of its 
members it must pray every day anew: Forgive us our trespasses. (Retractions 
2.18; quoted in Kiing, 1968, 327) 


Aquinas similarly stated: 


That the Church will be glorious, without spot or wrinkle, is the final goal to 
which we are led through the sufferings of Christ. This will only be true in our 
eternal home, not on the way thither, for now we would deceive ourselves if we 
were to say we have no sin, as 1 John 1:8 points out. (Summa Theologica III, q. 8, 
a. 3 ad 2; quoted in Kiing, 1968, 327-8) 


However, it is doubtful that, on the traditional understanding at least, 
the holiness of the church is something purely futural (to come), rather 
than something already present (what the church is, now and always). 
Augustine and Aquinas, as Kiing (1961, 40-1) indicates, seem to agree 
that the church at present is both holy and sinful, while in the eschaton 
the church will be entirely without blemish.” As Kiing puts it, the purity 
of the church ‘will only be fully manifest at the end of time, and is in the 
meantime hidden under the form of a Church of sinners’ (1961, 61 n. 2). 
In other words, the church in history represents the earthly and prepara- 
tory phase of the kingdom of God, which includes both good and bad 
elements; and this church is conceived as the beginning (the ‘firstfruits’) 
of the church in heaven (the eschatological church), which represents 


° Ttis important to bear in mind that Augustine was opposing the Donatist movement 
in North Africa, which held that the holiness of the church is compromised by the sinful- 
ness of its ministers. 
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the kingdom of God in its fullness, embracing nothing but the pure and 
purified. 

I have no objection to this eschatological view as such. However, it is 
of little help in this context, as it does not elucidate the sense in which the 
church is holy and sinful—in particular, we are not told whether these 
attributes apply to the church in the same way, or in the same respect. For 
an account along these lines, we need to look elsewhere. 


2.3 A Holy Church, But Sinful Members 


This seems to be the traditional, or at least a highly favoured, resolution. 
The idea is that the church ‘as such’ (to defer to this locution, mentioned 
earlier) is holy, even though its members are sinful. Theologians often 
insist, for example, that the many sins of church members do not (indeed, 
cannot) remove or undermine the nature of the church as holy and sin- 
less. Kallistos Ware, a bishop of the Orthodox Church, writes: “But the 
sin of man cannot affect the essential nature of the Church. We must not 
say that because Christians on earth sin and are imperfect, therefore the 
Church sins and is imperfect; for the Church, even on earth, is a thing of 
heaven, and cannot sin’ (1964, 248). The point is sometimes put by saying 
that sanctity belongs to the inner essence or being of the church, whereas 
sin is something that comes to the church from the outside, like a for- 
eign body, obscuring and disfiguring the natural condition of the church 
(McGoldrick, 1965; Rahner, 1974a, 262-4). 

A view of this sort has been lucidly expressed and defended by Yves 
Congar, often regarded as the leading ecclesiologist of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In his True and False Reform in the Church (2011, originally pub- 
lished in 1950), Congar notes that ‘the difficulty is to see how the same 
church can be at one and the same time holy and sinful’ (p. 84). His pre- 
ferred way of resolving this difficulty is to distinguish four senses of the 
word ‘church’ (pp. 88-90): 


Church: this is the church comprising the elements of the institu- 
tion coming from God. ‘In this way, the church refers to the saving 
grace acquired in Christ and destined to be communicated to peo- 
ple; the deposit of faith; the sacraments; and the apostolic powers 
of priesthood, magisterium, and governance, derived from Christ’s 
own powers (p. 88). This is the church considered in its formal and 
constitutive principles which come from God and are God’s gifts. 
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Church”: this is the church as the community of the faithful (congre- 
gatio fidelium). The church is here considered under its material 
aspect, in terms of the people or community who form its member- 
ship. In this sense, we are the church. 

Church’: this is the church as represented by its hierarchy, who are 
understood as ‘bearers to some degree of one or the other of those 
energies (powers) instituted by God that in their entirety constitute 
the church in the first sense of the word and represent the church’s 
formal principles’ (p. 89). Therefore, the church in this sense con- 
sists in a combination of the first two senses of ‘church’. 

Church’: the church as a divine-human reality that is born from the 
union of all the preceding aspects or dimensions of the church. 
This is the most complete conception of the church. 


In applying the foregoing to the question of the holiness of the church, 
Congar points out that the church, in the first sense, is holy: 


Considered in this way according to its constituent principles (not only such as 
they exist in God, but as they are given and exist within the church as its formal 
principles), the church is impeccable, infallible, and virginal, with the impec- 
cability and virginity of God himself and of Jesus Christ... I hold, then, that with 
respect to its essential principles, the church is incapable of failure and has no 
need to reform itself. (p. 93, emphases in the original) 


Under the first aspect, then, the church is imbued by God with an 
objective holiness, an inherent holiness which it cannot lose and which 
is independent of its human members (pp. 94-5). However, the church 
in the second and third senses is a mixture of sin and sanctity. Consider 
church”: the church here is the assembly of the faithful, and since all faith- 
ful are fallible and sinful (with the sole exception of the Virgin Mary), so 
must the church (considered under this aspect) be fallible and sinful.* 

A standard way of explicating and defending attempted resolutions of 
this sort is to defer to the idea that the church is not the sum of its parts, 
as other (purely human) institutions are. If the church were nothing 
more than the sum of its parts (a view sometimes labelled ‘ecclesiological 


* Even here Congar (2011, 97) qualifies this to say that sinfulness belongs not to the 
church as such, but to the people in the church: ‘It is not the church, then, even as commu- 
nity, that sins; it is individual human beings who are tempted and who sin. Through them 
and in them (who belong in the church), the church knows temptation and sin; through 
them and in them, the church is spotted by diverse stains.’ 
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reductionism’), then the sinfulness of the parts (its human members) 
would resolve into the sinfulness of the church community as a whole. 
But the church is a ‘theandric’ organism, with both divine and human 
members, and so it cannot be reduced to a merely human institution. 
Lossky (1991, 175) puts this by saying: 


... for Eastern ecclesiology ‘the ecclesiastical being as such’ [he is here adopting 
the phraseology of Yves Congar] is something extremely complex; it is not of 
this world, though taken from the midst of this world; it exists in the world and 
for the world. The Church cannot, therefore, be reduced purely and simply to 
its ‘earthly aspect’ and to its ‘human implications’ without abandoning its true 
nature which distinguishes it from every other human society. 


The ‘complexity’ Lossky speaks of suggests something akin to G. E. 
Moore’s principle of organic unity, according to which the value of a 
whole need not equal the sum of the values its parts would have on their 
own (see Moore, 1988, 27-9). For example, the total (aesthetic) value of a 
painting may transcend the sum of the values each part of the painting 
(such as an ugly patch of black in the left corner) would have on its own. 
Applied to the ecclesiological sphere, the idea is that when two beings 
or natures (the divine and the human) come together, the ‘value’ of the 
whole (in this case, the church) is greater than the sum ofits parts in such 
a way that the whole is holy or sinless even though the (human) parts are, 
on their own, sinful. This is the effect that Christ, as the centre of this 
whole (as ‘head of the body’), has on the whole itself: he sanctifies it and 
protects it from sin. As Meyendorff (1960, 298) states: “The mystery of the 
Church consists in the very fact that together sinners become something 
different from what they are as individuals; this “something different” is 
the Body of Christ.’ (Emphases in original; see also Congar, 2011, 96). 

Kiing (1968) has responded to this attempted resolution by arguing 
that the distinction it relies upon (the distinction between the church 
as it is in itself, and as it exists in its sinful members) is an unreal or 
artificial one: 


The individual Christian never acts solely to his own advantage or disadvantage. 
His actions, whether good or evil, are those of a fully responsible member of 
the Church. In actual and real terms there is no ideal Church floating above the 
human world. There is no such thing as a Church without members, a fellowship 
of believers without believers, a people of God with no people, a spiritual build- 
ing with no building, a disembodied body of Christ. (pp. 322-3) 
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This is on the right track. The condition of each individual member of 
the church affects and conditions the church on the whole. Otherwise 
one is positing an ideal church cut off from the historical church com- 
munity. The principle of organic unity is of little help here. Even if the 
value of the church as a whole transcends the sum of the values of each 
of its (human) parts, the (human) parts themselves must play some 
part (however minimal) in constituting the value of the whole. (This 
is entirely in accord with the principle of organic unity.) If that’s right, 
then the sinfulness of the members cannot be neatly quarantined, but 
must have some repercussions on the body as a whole. That is to say, the 
overall value (or health) of the body must be diminished to some degree 
by the sin (sickness) of its members, even if Christ as head of the body 
ensures that the overall value remains at a certain level (so that the body 
continues at a certain level of ‘health’). To reject this is to resort to a 
‘magical’ ecclesiology, where the mere assembly of believers supernatu- 
rally and inexplicably transforms the concrete and historical condition 
of the community from sinful to sinless. As Rahner (1974b, 291) stated, 
‘She [i-e. the church] would not be the really existing people of God but a 
purely ideal entity, possessing an almost mythological character, if one 
were to think that the sinfulness of her members did not also determine 
herself. 


2.4 Kiing’s Proposal 


A final proposal I will consider is that developed by Kiing (1968, 324-30). 
The starting-point in Kting’s line of thought is that holiness, whether 
individual or ecclesial, is always derivative—specifically, it is derived 
from, and an embodiment of, the holiness of God. Support for this view 
can be found in the scriptural understanding of holiness, as summarized 
by Brower and Johnson (2007, p. xix): 


One thing that the OT [Old Testament], Second Temple Judaism, and the NT 
[New Testament] all agree on is that holiness is never an independent possession 
ofan individual or a community. A community and people are holy only insofar 
as they are in relation to the Holy One. 


Holiness, then, is something that God bestows upon the church. This 
may also be put by saying that God calls a people as a whole (the church) 
to reflect God’s holy character (and it is this ‘calling out’ which is sig- 
nalled by the Greek term for ‘church’ in the New Testament: ekklesia, 
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literally meaning ‘those who are called out’).’* Holiness, on this view, is 
not something the church or its members possess independently of God, 
or could earn or achieve on their own (through their moral and religious 
behaviour). Deferring to the Old Testament notion of kadad (‘holiness’), 
which implies a separation of the holy from the profane (indeed, in the 
Old Testament, it is this very setting apart that effects the state and condi- 
tion of purity), Kiing interprets the holiness of the church as God setting 
the church apart from the world and calling it to a special vocation: 


The Church is holy by being called by God in Christ to be the communion of the 
faithful, by accepting the call to his service, by being separated from the world 
and at the same time embraced and supported by his grace. It is God who dis- 
tinguishes the Church, sets it apart, marks it out for his own and makes it holy. 
(1968, 325, emphasis in the original) 


In assessing Kiing’s understanding of holiness, the first thing to note 
is that it is relatively uncontroversial in Christian theology to regard God 
as alone absolutely holy and the source of all holiness. The clear implica- 
tion of this view is that the attributes of the church (one, holy, etc.) are 
God’s gifts to the church. Hence, the church is holy because God is holy 
(Isa. 6: 3, Lev. 11: 44-5) and has freely bestowed his holiness on the church. 
Michael Horton, while developing a ‘covenant ecclesiology’ informed by 
the Reformed tradition, expresses well the derivative and gifted nature of 
ecclesial holiness: 


Reformed (as well as Lutheran) ecclesiologies emphasize that the holiness of the 
church that sets it apart from the world does not arise from within the corpo- 
rate body (hierarchically) or its members (democratically), but from the min- 
istry of the Son and the Spirit, sent from the Father, working through the Word 
and sacraments. This ministry remains holy in spite of the unholiness and even 
unbelief of those who participate outwardly in its covenantal life. Not even the 
personal holiness of its ministers is a condition of the church’s holiness, but the 
holy action of God working through the ministry. (2008, 195)"° 


* According to Oakes (2007, 175), however, the notion of ‘calling out’ in the Book of 
Romans is best interpreted not as an aspiration to holiness (God calls these people to 
become holy), but as a present reality (God calls them out as holy). 

*© See also Congar (2011, 71-2), who discusses the symbol of the ‘redeemed harlot’ 
(casta meretrix) that some Church Fathers applied to the Church in order to emphasize the 
originally impure or unfaithful character of human nature (Israel had become unfaith- 
ful to God, while the idolatrous Gentiles were given over to many impurities) which was 
subsequently chosen by Christ as his spouse and then purified—and for this reason the 
church can be called ‘holy’. 
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Conceiving ecclesial holiness in these terms makes it easier to 
allow for a church that is ‘sinful and yet holy’ (the subtitle employed 
by Kiing, 1968, 319). Kiing therefore rejects the more traditional view 
that the church is essentially and only ‘holy’, irrespective of the sins 
of its human members; and he instead proposes that the church 
exhibits both a holy character (gifted to it by God) as well as a sin- 
ful character (this being solely the contribution of the church’s human 
constituency). 

But this raises the following difficulty: to the degree that a particular 
community is sinful, is not its claim to bea ‘church’ (i.e. a place where one 
may encounter and receive the love of God) placed in doubt? Consider, 
for example, an institution that is thoroughly evil: it systematically and 
violently abuses and degrades people, and it concerns itself almost exclu- 
sively with increasing its wealth and power and covering this up in vari- 
ous unethical ways—but it nevertheless proclaims itself as ‘the people of 
God’, ‘the body of Christ’, ‘the temple of the Holy Spirit’, etc. But surely 
these proclamations should be rejected as empty rhetoric. We could not 
reasonably regard such an institution as a ‘church’, and this in virtue of 
the sinful character of its members, who fail to bear witness to Christ’s 
Gospel. 

If King (and Horton) were correct, the personal sanctity or lack 
thereof of this institution’s members is entirely irrelevant with respect 
to the holiness of that institution. But this would strike many as coun- 
terintuitive. For even if the quality of sanctity is ultimately a divine 
gift, if this quality finds little (or no) foothold or manifestation in a 
given institution or community, then that institution’s or commu- 
nity’s claim to be considered a ‘church’ (a place where human lives 
are brought into relation with God) will appear dubious. There is a 
peculiar, if not magical, conception of holiness at work in the line of 
thought developed by King (and Horton): it is God, and God alone, 
who makes the church holy, and this holiness stands irrespective of 
the level of morality and spirituality attained by the human members 
of the church. The attribute of holiness is thus completely divorced 
from personal and conventional morality, so that an institution that 
appears from a human or secular standpoint to be morally evil may in 
fact be holy. 

In response, it might be objected that the scenario I have imag- 
ined—of the church being degraded into a fundamentally evil 
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institution—contradicts the promises made in the New Testament that 
the Holy Spirit will always abide in the church and will never allow it 
to wholly depart from the deposit of faith that it received from Christ 
and the apostles (Matt. 16: 18, 28: 20; John 14: 16, 16: 13). Adequately 
answering this objection will require straying into the field of scrip- 
tural hermeneutics, and considering how the relevant promises (but 
also contrary passages which seem to affirm the possibility or even 
the (future) reality of the church having lost its way) can be read. In 
any case, the hypothetical case can be amplified or developed so as to 
accommodate the objection. According to the scenario I depicted, what 
was formerly the (true) church of God eventually lost is way, becoming 
mired in sin to such an extent that it was from that point onwards inca- 
pable of mediating divine grace—and so, at a particular period of time, 
it ceased being a (true) church. But this need not mean that the church 
itself was forever lost, or that Christ from some point onwards was left 
with no witness in the world. It only means that the boundaries of the 
church have shifted, so that the People of God can no longer be iden- 
tified with what was previously the church but is now an evil institu- 
tion. The church may then continue to exist, inconspicuously perhaps, 
amongst other people and communities. “The Spirit blows where it will’ 
(John 3: 8). 

Another objection is that the view I am endorsing undermines the 
traditional distinction drawn in sacramental theology between ex opere 
operato (the objective grace conferred by the sacraments) and ex opere 
operantis (the personal or subjective appropriation of the grace conferred 
through the sacraments), thus making the sanctity of the church and the 
validity of the sacraments dependent on, and indeed hostage to, the per- 
sonal merit or holiness of the ministers and recipients of the sacraments. 

By way of reply, it may be noted that the church already has in place 
various standards which need to be satisfied before a sacrament can be 
considered valid—e.g. regulations holding that the minister must profess 
belief in the Trinity, or must have been ordained by a canonical bishop. 
If these standards do not hold God (or the operation of God’s grace) hos- 
tage, then why would the private morality of the priest or lay person have 
such an effect? Also, it is counterintuitive to say that the sacraments per- 
formed by a minister are perfectly valid as long as the minister meets 
standards such as these, even if the minister leads a thoroughly immoral 
life (e.g. engages in murder and rape). 
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Iam not, however, recommending the rejection of the traditional view 
of sacramental causality, according to which ‘it is not the personal merit 
of the recipient that causes the grace received’ (McBrien, 1994, 792). It 
is entirely consistent with this view to say that personal demerit may 
obstruct or deny the grace offered. Put more philosophically, personal 
merit is a necessary but not sufficient condition for the dispensation of 
grace—and this, indeed, is implied by McBrien’s interpretation of the 
traditional view: ‘Neither the merit (holiness) of the minister nor that of 
the recipient is causally involved, except in a negative way (i.e., the recipi- 
ent must not put an obstacle in the way) (1994, 792, emphasis mine). This 
admittedly introduces an element of uncertainty: given that we can never 
be sure about the personal worthiness of the minister or the recipient, we 
can never be assured of the validity and efficacy of the sacraments. But 
this is as it should be: our knowledge and control in such matters are very 
limited. 


3. Responding to the Ecclesiological 
Problem of Evil 


A final proposal, and one that I wish to defend, accepts that the church 
is both holy and sinful, but regards the sinfulness of the church, as much 
as its holiness, as integral to the church’s being or nature. In other words, 
sin is not something merely found in the periphery or accidentally, and 
it is not something that exists only in the human members, but also infil- 
trates into the very being of the church (the church ‘as such’). 

This, of course, is a departure from the traditional view (as espoused 
by e.g. Congar), which holds that even though both sin and sanctity apply 
to the church, both cannot be applied to the church in the same way or 
in the same respect. On this view, as we have seen, sanctity belongs to 
the essence or being of the church, whereas sin is something external to 
the church, obscuring or disfiguring its true nature from without. I con- 
cede that there is some truth to this view, in that sin is a distortion of 
the vocation of the church and to that extent consists in a defilement of 
the church’s nature. But such a defilement, even if in some sense orig- 
inating from outside, may reach so deep that it corrupts the nature or 
being of the church, transmuting it into something that is at least a mix- 
ture of sin and sanctity. And this process, I suggest, begins to take place 
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as soon as the church takes historical form, or as soon as it comes into 
being (as a concrete reality). Otherwise, the earlier flawed distinction— 
between the church in its inner nature and the church in its members—is 
reintroduced. 

An obvious precursor of my proposal is Luther’s simul doctrine—the 
view that each Christian is ‘righteous and sinner at one and the same 
time’ (simul justus et peccator).’’ Protestant theologians often apply this 
view to ecclesiology, but not only because they hold that the sinfulness 
of the human members of the church must impinge in some way on the 
inner condition of the church itself. An even more significant rationale 
for their view of the church as both holy and sinful is the well-known 
Reformation principle of ecclesia semper reformanda (the church as 
always in need of reforming). Reformation presupposes some prior devi- 
ation or sin, and so acknowledgement of the sinfulness of the church is 
seen as a necessary and vital step if the church is to be open to the trans- 
forming power and grace of God. Insofar as holiness presupposes such 
penitential openness to divine grace, then holiness is not possible with- 
out reformation and hence awareness of sin. Thus, the holiness of the 
church paradoxically presupposes the sinfulness of the church.'® 

As this indicates, adopting an ecclesiology of this sort not only makes 
possible the resolution of (a version of) the philosophical problem of 
evil, but also enables a more genuine response to the problem of evil in 
its practical and existential dimensions. Traditional ‘high’ ecclesiology 
(where the church is regarded as purely and only holy) has rendered the 
church incapable of dealing with its sinful past and of reforming its pre- 
sent structures, motivating her instead to perpetuate them even at the 
cost of aiding and abetting further sin (as happened, for example, in the 
silence and complicity of many church leaders during the Holocaust). 
However, by acknowledging the sinfulness of the church, it becomes 


7 See Kress (1984, 257), who elucidates Luther’s view and states that ‘Luther’s primary 
concern and application were the individual. However, he also applied the simul explicitly 
to the Church, 

8 Perhaps more generally once could say that (human) holiness presupposes the 
acknowledgement of sin and repentance. On this view, sinfulness counts as one of the 
‘marks? of the true church. As Horton (2008, 195-6) states, ‘A church that is not sinful and 
does not sin is not a church at all, but a religious society that stands in defiance of grace 
and forgiveness.’ Luther similarly called the church the ‘greatest sinner’: in order for the 
church to be holy, it must first be aware of the magnitude of its sin and, through this peni- 
tential admission, of its being redeemed by the Cross. See Yeago (2000). 
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possible for the church (corporately, as a single subject, and not merely 
through some of its members) to perceive its own sins and to repent and 
ask forgiveness—and this, in turn, would make it possible for a measure 
of healing and reconciliation to take place.” 

Further, the ecclesiology Iam proposing is more realistic than its con- 
ventional rivals, in that it does not obfuscate or minimize the numer- 
ous evils and wrongs committed by the church. In being realistic in this 
sense, this view of the church is also more historical, as it is fully cogni- 
zant of the irreducible historical nature of the church: what the church is 
(its nature or identity) cannot be neatly cordoned off from its entangle- 
ments in history, both good and bad. Also, in being realistic, ecclesiology 
finally overcomes its image of triumphalism and hypocrisy, no longer 
proclaiming a self-justifying picture of the church blatantly at odds with 
its historical record. 

Various objections could be raised against the ecclesiology I am 
advancing, but here I will only consider one such objection, which may be 
stated as follows: this response to the ‘ecclesiological problem of evil’ does 
not resolve the problem, but only dissolves it. That is to say, the purported 
resolution—that the church is both holy and sinful in its inner nature— 
departs from the adopted starting-point or framework of the discussion, 
which is represented by the creedal confession in a church that is holy, not 
in a church that is partly holy (or partly holy and partly sinful). 

This objection is akin to the criticism that, if we were to respond to 
the (traditional or philosophical) problem of evil by saying that God is 
both good and evil (perhaps good and evil in different respects), then 


” The phenomenon of ‘ecclesial repentance’ is becoming more widespread, as Jeremy 
Bergen has pointed out. Bergen defines ‘ecclesial repentance’ as ‘the act in which church/ 
denominational bodies make official statements of repentance, apology, confession or 
requests for forgiveness for those things which were once official church policy or prac- 
tice’ (2011, 3). There is an increased willingness on the part of church bodies to apologize 
and seek forgiveness for past sins and crimes, and to even categorize the church as ‘sin- 
ful’: e.g. Pope Benedict XVI referred to the church, in light of the sexual abuse scandal, 
as ‘wounded and sinful’ (Bergen, 2011, 217). Although such ecclesial acts of contrition are 
now on the rise, this was rarely done in the past: 


Once there was no ecclesial repentance. Once church leaders did not 
acknowledge that the actions of their predecessors were wrong. Once 
churches did not apologize or seek forgiveness. Once churches did not con- 
fess that they failed God...Churches have always recognized the sinful- 
ness of all members, and confessed this in corporate worship. But they have 
not always named themselves as agents of sin. (Bergen, 2011, 2) 
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we would not be answering the problem but rather altering the very 
terms of the debate. But rather than see this as an objection, I prefer to 
see it as pointing to the ‘moral of the story’, revealing a pleasant sym- 
metry between the philosophical and ecclesiological problems of evil. In 
the philosophical case, I have been arguing of late that the fundamen- 
tal problem with the problem of evil is the standard way in which this is 
set out, that the principles and assumptions usually employed set up the 
problem in such a way as to significantly misconstrue the relationship 
between God and evil. I have called this view ‘anti-theodicy’, in light of 
the refusal to accept any God-given meaning or purpose to suffering and 
evil (Trakakis, 2008, 2010). Similarly, in the ecclesiological case, we may 
speak of ‘anti-theodicy’, this time in the sense that any attempt to recon- 
cile, minimize, or remove the existence of sin and evil from the being of 
the church should be rejected and refused, as this fundamentally mis- 
understands the relationship between God and the People of God (the 
church). 

If the ultimate goal of theology is to find answers to life’s great ques- 
tions, the goal of philosophy (in my view, at least) is not to find answers 
but to search for the most accurate and insightful ways to state ques- 
tions in light of our experience, including our experience of sin and evil. 
Answers can be cheap and easy. Questions, penetrating and maybe even 
paradoxical ones, can take a lifetime to develop and fine-tune. The moral 
of the problem of evil, in both its philosophical and ecclesiological guises, 
is to start asking better questions. 
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Aquinas's Shiny Happy People 


Perfect Happiness and the Limits 
of Human Nature 


Christina van Dyke 


Aquinas’s epistemology, metaphysics, and ethics all culminate with 
God: God as perfect truth is the highest object of our intellection; God as 
first cause is also our final cause; God as highest good (summum bonum) 
is the ultimate object of our volition. In the beatific vision, human beings 
are joined to this God in a never-ending act of contemplation of the divine 
essence, a state which utterly fulfills the human drive for knowledge and 
satisfies every desire of the human heart.’ The activity of cognizing the 
essence of God, though, and the sort of knowledge of God’s essence that 
would let our wills rest completely is not something human beings could 
ever achieve on their own, even at the height of their intellective pow- 
ers.” In this chapter, I examine the specifics of Aquinas’s account of the 


* Aquinas’s canonical description of human happiness is simple: it is knowing and 
loving God (Summa theologiae Iallae 1.8.co). Perhaps as a result, the precise details of 
Aquinas’s account of the beatific vision do not always receive the sort of careful atten- 
tion one might expect of such a crucial component of his theory. For example, two 
relatively recent magisterial treatments of Aquinas—Eleonore Stump’s Aquinas 
(London: Routledge, 2003) and John Wippel’s The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas 
Aquinas's: From Finite Being to Uncreated Being (Washington, DC: Catholic University 
of America Press, 2000)—contain no sustained discussion of the nature of our ultimate 
end, much less how we transition from the limited happiness of this life to the complete 
happiness of the next. 

> In his extensive discussion of this topic in Aquinas on the Two-Fold Human 
Good: Reason and Human Happiness in Aquinas’s Moral Science (Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1997), 531, Denis Bradley refers to this as the 
“natural endlessness” of human beings; the ultimate end of human beings is “the vision of 
God, which nature demands but cannot provide”. 
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beatific vision and argue that it represents less a fulfillment of human 
nature than a transcendence of that nature—and that what’s transcended 
is not incidental. For those of us attracted to radical hylomorphism and 
its emphasis on the importance of embodiment, the beatific vision comes 
at a significant price. The main goal of this chapter is demonstrate just 
how high that cost is. 


1. The Beatific Vision 


Aquinas addresses the nature of perfect human happiness primarily in 
discussions of our knowledge of God, the nature of our ultimate end, 
and our resurrected state.’ In this section, I examine his main claims in 
each of those discussions to present a unified picture of what the beatific 
vision entails for human beings. 


1.1 Knowledge of God 


First and foremost, the beatific vision is unending contemplation of the 
divine essence. Although he insists that in this life we can have no direct 
knowledge of God,* Aquinas holds that in the life to come we will see God 
“face to face” by contemplating God’s essence; only this vision will satisfy 
the natural human desire for knowledge. As he says, 


If the human intellect, through knowing the essence of some created thing, 
knows of God merely that he is, the perfection of that intellect has not yet reached 
the First Cause in an unqualified sense; instead, there remains in it a natural 
desire to seek the cause. For this reason, [the human being] is not yet perfectly 
happy. Therefore, perfect happiness requires that the intellect reach all the way to 
the very essence of the First Cause. (ST IalIlae 3.8) 


In the life to come, we will know not just that God exists—we will eter- 
nally cognize who God is. 


* For the most detailed and extended discussions of these topics in Aquinas’s mature 
works, see (respectively) Summa theologiae (ST) la12, Summa contra gentiles (SCG) 3.51-63; 
ST Tallae 1-5, SCG 3.25-48, and his Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics; SCG 4.79-97. 
(The discussion of the resurrection of the body in Summa theologiae is, regrettably, con- 
tained in the supplement that was compiled by others—largely from Aquinas’s much ear- 
lier Sentences commentary—after his death.) 

* Instead, in this life, we rely on divine revelation and natural theology, which proceeds 
by way of the via negativa, as exemplified in book1 of SCG. 
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But what does it mean for us to cognize God’s essence? Aquinas is 
clear that it does not entail complete comprehension: Only God (in whom 
essence is identical to existence) has or could have complete compre- 
hension of his own being.” Not even divine assistance can transform 
our intellects to the point where they (or any other non-divine intellect) 
could achieve the sort of knowledge of God that God possesses. Thus, 
even in the beatific vision, human beings can contemplate God’s essence 
only to the highest degree possible for finite intellects. 

Our act of comprehension in the beatific vision will nevertheless be 
radically different from any cognitive act we can manage in this life. In 
this life, the use of our natural intellective powers requires sense percep- 
tion. Because our intellects are not just finite but the weakest of all created 
intellects,° the typical process of human cognition requires moving from 
multiple sense experiences of particular physical objects to the abstrac- 
tion of phantasms (roughly, mental pictures), and from the abstraction 
of phantasms to the formation of intelligible species (the basic objects of 
thought). Higher intellects, such as angels, are able naturally to receive 
and employ intelligible species directly via illumination, but human 
intellects require the aid of sensible particulars in arriving at and using 
intelligible species. In fact, according to Aquinas, in the normal course of 
things, any time we cognize, our intellects must refer back to the phan- 
tasms that ground the intelligible species that serve as the objects of our 
thought. In marked contrast with this usual process, however, “in that 
perfect happiness in heaven to which we look forward. ..the operation by 
which the human mind is joined to God will not depend on the senses” 
(ST Ialae 3.3.co). The knowledge of God’s creative effects that we can 
reach through our experiences of the world around us can get us only to 
the conclusion that God exists.’ To know God’s essence, we need more. 

In particular, Aquinas claims that the beatific vision requires a 
two-fold process of divine intervention. First, the only way that we 
could possibly have God’s being as an object of cognition would be for 
God to join his essence to our intellects as the intelligible form—i.e. the 


5 See SCG3.55. 

® See e.g. the extended discussions of human cognition in comparison to other intel- 
lects in ST Ia 84-9, SCG 2.94-101, SCG 3.37-60, Quaestiones de anima, and De veritate 
8-10. 

” In the life to come, however, we contemplate those effects by means of our 
grace-infused vision of God’s essence. 
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object— of that act of contemplation.’ In Aquinas’s words: “To know sub- 
sisting being itself belongs naturally only to the Divine Intellect, and is 
beyond the natural faculty of any created intellect (since no creature is 
being itself, but has [only] participated being). Therefore, a created intel- 
lect can only see God through his essence to the extent that God joins 
himself to the created intellect through his grace” (ST Ia 12.4.co). The 
beatific vision is an intellectual vision of God’s essence, which God him- 
selfhas to give us. 

Even having God join our intellects to his isn’t itself sufficient for us to 
cognize the essence of the First and Final Cause, however: in order to be 
raised so far above anything they are naturally capable of, our intellects 
also require a second sort of divine assistance—namely, a gift of illumi- 
nation that allows us to comprehend that essence when we are joined to 
him in this way. As Aquinas puts it, “Since the natural power of a cre- 
ated intellect is incapable of seeing the essence of God, as was shown 
above (12.4), something must be added to that power of understanding by 
divine grace. And we call this increase in the intellective power the illu- 
mination of the intellect” (ST Ia 12.5.co).? Human beings can thus attain 
the beatific vision only when God first joins himself to our intellects as 
their intelligible form and then illuminates our intellects so that our 
powers of understanding are capable of cognizing that form. In short: “In 
such a vision, the divine essence must be both what is seen and that by 
which it is seen” (SCG 3.51). 

Human beings have a natural desire for the beatific vision (insofar 
as we have a natural desire to know and understand the ultimate cause 
of our existence), then, but the activity itself is utterly unlike any sort 
of cognition we experience in this life. The beatific vision also entails 
a drastic shift in our temporal experience of cognition. Human beings 
employ discursive reasoning: When following an argument, for 
instance, we move from premise to premise to conclusion, rather than 
instantly comprehending the entire argument in its entirety. This pro- 
cess not only occurs in time—it takes time. God, on the other hand, 


* “When any intellective creature sees God through his essence, the essence of God is 


itself the intelligible form of that intellect” (ST Ia12.5.co). Those who see the divine essence 
do so not by any likeness ofa created thing to that essence, but purely by the divine essence 
itself united to their intellect (ST Ia12.9.co). 

? See SCG 3.53 for an extended discussion of this process. 
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participates in just one eternal and complete act of comprehension. 
(Angels, who exist in an intermediate state between eternity and tempo- 
rality called “sempiternity”, have a form of cognition that is correspond- 
ingly neither discursive nor complete and simultaneous.) Because in the 
beatific vision we contemplate God’s eternal and unchanging essence, 
however, Aquinas argues that “what is seen in the Word is seen not suc- 
cessively, but simultaneously” (ST Ia 12.10.co).’° That is, perfect happi- 
ness involves a single, sustained act of unchanging contemplation on our 
part—what Aquinas refers to as “one continuous and sempiternal activ- 
ity” (ST IaIlae 3.2.ad 4). 

The reason for this, according to Aquinas, is that our natural desire 
for knowledge will be completely satisfied only if that act of knowledge 
is complete. And, he takes it, a complete act of knowledge is unchanging, 
for change entails a move from one object of thought to another—and 
“each thing rests when it reaches its ultimate end, since all motion is for 
the sake of acquiring that end, and the ultimate end of the intellect is 
vision of the divine substance, as was shown above. Therefore, the intel- 
lect which is seeing the divine substance does not move from one intel- 
ligible thing to another” (SCG 3.60). Once we have reached our ultimate 
end and are cognizing God’s essence, our intellects will have no need for 
other objects of cognition. Everything that we know we will know by 
means of our union with God’s unchanging essence. 


1.2 The Nature of our Ultimate End 


Aquinas also presents the beatific vision as the fulfillment of human 
nature. According to Aquinas, we are hylomorphic composites of mat- 
ter and form that possess all the capacities of animals (e.g. nutrition 
and growth, locomotion and sense perception) while being differenti- 
ated from other animals by our possession of rational capacities (most 
notably, reason and will). We are also made in the image of God, where 
“what it means for us to be an image is that we are intellectual creatures 
endowed with free choice and capable of controlling our own acts” 
(Prologue to ST IaIIae). Our ultimate end is the fulfillment of our nature 
as rational animals. Thus, as Aquinas puts it in his Treatise on Happiness, 


’° It’s worth noting, though, that the cognition of created beings doesn’t comprehend 
everything simultaneously with respect to the knowledge of the natural world—just with 
respect to knowledge of God (10.adz2). 
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“Human beings and other rational creatures attain their ultimate end by 
knowing and loving God” (ST IaIIae 1.8.co).”” 

The beatific vision thus fully satisfies both our intellects and our 
wills—our rational appetite for the highest good. Once we are enjoying 
the fulfillment of this appetite by contemplating the very essence of the 
summum bonum, there will be nothing left for us to want. This is why 
Aquinas believes the beatific vision deserves the title of perfect happi- 
ness. Direct vision of God’s essence perfects us in such a way that any 
further change on our part would be a move away from perfection: We 
rest complete in the satisfaction of our deepest desires.’? Contemplation 
of the divine essence through the divine essence is not an activity that 
will change or develop. Once it begins, it is utterly unchanging.”* 

The fact that our intellects and wills are perfected in the beatific vision 
does not, however, imply that this experience will be the same for all 
the rational creatures that are enjoying it. Whenever he discusses the 
question of whether one human being can be happier than another in 
the afterlife, Aquinas answers strongly in the affirmative.* All rational 
beings share an ultimate end (God), but only God participates fully in 
that end, and so only God is fully happy: “The happiness of God compre- 
hending his essence through his intellect is greater than that of a human 
being or an angel, who sees God’s essence but does not comprehend it” 
(3.8.ad2). All created rational beings are capable of happiness, but even 
ultimate happiness thus admits of degrees depending on the extent to 
which a being is capable of enjoying it. 

What distinguishes one being’s happiness from another is the extent 
to which the being loves what they see when they contemplate God’s 
essence. Rather than involving a greater understanding of the intellect, 
seeing God more clearly is the result of having a will disposed to enjoy 
the vision more deeply. In SCG 3.57, for instance, Aquinas explains that 
although human intellects will be raised to a state where they will be 


™ See also Compendium theologiae 2.9, where Aquinas describes complete happiness 
as a union of our minds with God that consists in the activity of knowing and loving God. 

™ See e.g. la12.7-8 and SCG 3.48. 

% Aquinas’s is not a conception of the afterlife in which we continue to grow in 
knowledge or love. Separated souls can (at least according to Aquinas’s early Sentences 
Commentary) increase in knowledge after death and before the bodily resurrection, but 
even in such early writings, Aquinas claims that, come the Day of Judgment, everything is 
finished and complete: we reach perfect stasis and remain that way for the rest of eternity. 

* Seee.g. ST Ia 12.6, ST Iallae 5.2, SCG 3.58. 
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considered equal to the highest angelic intellect, that sort of intellectual 
equality does not entail equal happiness among created beings.’” Instead, 
“The one who will have more charity will see God more perfectly and 
will be happier” (ST Ia 12.6). Even when two people both possess perfect 
happiness, then, one person can be happier because “the greater one’s 
enjoyment of this good, the happier one is”; a person can enjoy the good 
more when her will is “better disposed and ordered to this enjoyment” 
(ST IaHae 5.2.co). Differences in our will’s dispositions and affections 
that were formed over the course of our earthly lives thus appear to have 
a lasting effect. In the beatific vision, our wills rest in eternal and perfect 
enjoyment of the ultimate end, but the degree of that unchanging enjoy- 
ment depends on how we have disposed our wills in this life. 


1.3 Our Resurrected Bodies 


Human beings are not, however, merely composites of intellects and 
wills. They also possess bodies—bodies that are included in the very defi- 
nition of human being as “rational animal.” And Aquinas is clear that 
perfect human happiness involves the perfection of our bodies just as 
it involves the perfection of our intellects and wills: Our bodies will be 
raised immortal and incorruptible versions of their original selves. We 
will not hunger or thirst; we will not tire or suffer pain, for those are states 
of “want.” After the bodily resurrection and the final judgment, we will 
have glorified bodies lacking in and for nothing.”® 

The beatific vision is, moreover, not an activity that requires sense per- 
ception.” Although we will still be capable of sense perception, there will 
be no need for our bodies to use their senses. In this life, we require bod- 
ies for gathering the information from the world around us that grounds 
our cognitive processes and thus makes our moral lives possible. Such 
bodies need to be mutable in order to be changed by what we experi- 
ence—Aquinas, like Aristotle, believes that human cognition requires 


'S “And so we refute the error of those who have said that the human soul, no matter 
how elevated, is not able to reach equality with the higher intellects” (2336). 

‘© Well, the blessed will have glorified bodies, anyway. The damned will have bodies 
that persist forever more, but they will not have the same qualities and will be subject to 
e.g. pain and suffering. In what follows, I will discuss only the case of the resurrected bod- 
ies of the glorified, for the sake of simplicity. 

” This fact is obvious if we think of the other beings who share it with us: God and the 
angels, who are wholly immaterial. 
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the knower to become relevantly like the known. As we’ve seen, though, 
the senses are unnecessary for the sempiternal contemplation of God’s 
unchanging essence that constitutes our final end."* 

Rather than actively contributing to our experience of the beatific 
vision, our bodies will share in perfect human happiness by receiving an 
overflow of the glory and happiness our souls receive from their vision 
of God. In both this life and the life to come, our senses are receptive 
capacities. In this life, however, the role of our sensory capacities is to 
provide our intellective capacities with their proper objects of intellec- 
tion (intelligible species), and our senses are perfected through their 
reception of their proper objects of perception (color for vision, sound for 
hearing, odor for smell, etc.). In the life to come, by contrast, our senses 
will be perfected by an outpouring from our newly perfected intellective 
capacities. In the Treatise on Happiness, for instance, Aquinas quotes 
Augustine to this effect, saying that after the resurrection “there will be 
such an outflow to the body and the bodily senses from the happiness of 
the soul that they will be perfected in their operations” (ST IaHae 3.3.co). 
This “inside-out” model of the perfection of the senses and the body is an 
exact “flip” of the “outside-in” model prevalent in this life. 

What else will this “inside-out” model entail besides ideally function- 
ing senses? Aquinas, following longstanding tradition, claims that our 
resurrected bodies will possess four new qualities that will place them 
above the heavenly bodies: “[T]he glory of resurrected bodies will exceed 
the natural perfection of celestial bodies, since they will be brighter, more 
firmly impassible, much more agile, and with a more perfect dignity of 
nature” (SCG 4.86).”° The first quality, claritas, captures the way in which 
light of glory will literally shine forth from us. The soul enjoying the 
divine vision will be filled with spiritual clarity or brightness—so full 
that it will spill over from the soul to the body and make the body bright. 


*8 See also SCG 3.62, where Aquinas explains that the enjoyment of the beatific vision 
never ends; our intellects will not tire in their contemplation (with God’s assistance), 
“and no act which is carried out through a physical organ coincides with this vision” (8). 
Aquinas is careful in all his discussions of the beatific vision to make it clear that this 
vision is purely intellective and not physical. 

* Aquinas discusses the bodies of the resurrected at length in SCG 4.83-8; the cor- 
responding discussion in ST is contained in the supplement which (as already noted) was 
compiled after Aquinas’s death, primarily from his much earlier Sentences commentary. 
These qualities are possessed only by the bodies of the blessed, however. The bodies of the 
damned Aquinas describes as dark, heavy, suffering, and degraded. (See SCG 4.89.) 
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In Aquinas’s words, “As the body is now dark, then it will be bright” 
(SCG 4.86). The second quality, “impassibility,” entails that our resur- 
rected bodies will be impervious to suffering and harm. (Our bodies 
will remain responsive to sensory stimuli, though: Aquinas claims, for 
instance, that the use of the senses for pleasure is compatible with being 
incorruptible.) Third, our resurrected bodies will have a “more perfect 
dignity of nature”—we will possess greater clarity of the senses, as well 
as perfectly ordered bodily appetites; we will possess ideal beauty as well 
as strength and perfect health. Finally, our bodies will be able to respond 
to the commands of our intellects and wills with “much greater agility” 
in the beatific vision. In this life, | cannot run as fast or as long as I would 
like, but in the life to come our bodies will carry out our perfect desires 
in an optimal fashion. We won't have to move (since all our desires will 
be completely fulfilled by our union with God), but ifwe make a decision 
to move, our bodies will respond instantly and completely to our rational 
capacities’ commands.”° 

The beatific vision is everlasting and unchanging; there will be no 
change or corruption of any kind in the life to come. Aquinas believes 
this entails that there will also be no eating and no sex—no physical 
activities of any kind aimed at filling basic physical needs. As he puts it, 
“All the occupations of the active life (which seem ordered to the use of 
food and sex and those other things that are necessary for corruptible 


°° Surprisingly, the bodies of the vampires from Stephanie Meyer’s Twilight series 
serve as perfect examples of what possession of these four qualities might be like. So e.g. in 
addition to being impassible and incredibly beautiful, Edward’s body famously possesses 
claritas: “Edward in the sunlight was shocking... His skin... literally sparkled, like thou- 
sands of tiny diamonds were embedded in the surface... A perfect statue, carved in some 
unknown stone, smooth like marble, glittering like crystal.” Twilight (New York: Little, 
Brown & Co., 2005), 205. The first-person account of Bella’s experiences upon awakening 
as a vampire in Breaking Dawn is especially illuminating for the quality of agility: “I was 
momentarily preoccupied by the way my body moved. The instant I’d considered stand- 
ing erect, I was already straight. There was no brief fragment of time in which the action 
occurred; change was instantaneous, almost as if there was no movement at all” Breaking 
Dawn (New York: Little, Brown & Co., 2008), 391. Her response to seeing Edward for the 
first time with her enhanced vampire senses also presents an interesting take on the cul- 
minating vision of the beloved: “How many times had I stared at Edward and marveled 
over his beauty? How many hours—days, weeks—of my life had I spent dreaming about 
what I then deemed to be perfection? ...I may as well have been blind. For the first time, 
with the dimming shadows and limiting weakness of humanity taken off my eyes, I saw 
his face. I gasped and then struggled with my vocabulary, unable to find the right words. 
Ineeded better words.” Breaking Dawn, 390. 
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life) will cease. Only the activity of the contemplative life will remain 
after the resurrection” (SCG 4.83). All desire comes to rest in perfect hap- 
piness, and the only activity that persists will be the knowing and loving 
of God. 


2. Imperfect Happiness and the 
All-Sufficiency Thesis 


The beatific vision reaches beyond anything human beings are capable 
of on their own or in this life. Aquinas does, however, claim that there is 
a sort of happiness available to us in earthly life, which he calls “imper- 
fect” happiness.” In this section, I examine the difference between 
imperfect and perfect happiness and demonstrate that, on Aquinas’s 
view, it is the all-sufficient nature of our final end that explains the 
extent to which the beatific vision both fulfills and transcends our status 
as rational animals. 

Aquinas follows Aristotle closely in his account of what human flour- 
ishing consists in in this life, emphasizing the necessity of material and 
bodily goods such as wealth, health, and strength.” Our need for these 
goods on earth means that even the pinnacle of such happiness is con- 
tingent and subject to change—and, thus, imperfect. As we've seen, 
Aquinas holds that perfect happiness must be static and complete. What, 
then, is the relation between imperfect and perfect human happiness? 


>! He sometimes uses beatitudo vs. felicitas to indicate this difference (especially in his 
commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics), but he’s not consistent about the distinction, 
and in the Treatise on Happiness, he uses beatitudo for both earthly and heavenly happi- 
ness and distinguishes between them with the modifiers ‘imperfect’ or ‘perfect’. 

»? The relation between imperfect and perfect happiness has attracted a great deal 
of attention from scholars interested in the extent to which Aquinas is an Aristotelian. 
For instance, does Aquinas share Aristotle’s vision of our final end? Does the beatific 
vision’s reliance on supernatural grace and the infused virtues fundamentally divide it 
from Aristotelian virtue theory? See e.g. Anthony Kenny’s “Aquinas on Aristotelian 
Happiness,” in S$. MacDonald and E. Stump (eds), Aquinas’s Moral Theory (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1999), 15-27, and Anthony Celano’s “The Concept of Worldly 
Beatitude in the Writing of Thomas Aquinas,” Journal of the History of Philosophy, 25/2 
(1987): 215-26. For a recent exchange, see Eleonore Stump’s “The Non-Aristotelian 
Character of Aquinas’s Ethics: Aquinas on the Passions,” Faith and Philosophy, 28/1 
(2011): 29-43, and Jeffrey Hause’s “Aquinas on Aristotelian Justice: Defender, Destroyer, 
Subverter, or Surveyor?” forthcoming in T. Hoffmann, J. Miller, and M. Perkams (eds), 
Thomas Aquinas and the Nicomachean Ethics(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 
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Sometimes, Aquinas describes perfect happiness as though it is just 
imperfect happiness with all the earthly obstacles removed: 


Now in human beings under the conditions of this present life, there is ultimate 
perfection through an activity by which they are joined to God; but this activ- 
ity cannot be continuous, and consequently it cannot be unitary either, since 
after each interruption there is an additional activity. For that reason human 
beings cannot have perfect happiness in this present life. That’s why, when the 
Philosopher [Aristotle] says in Ethics I [1101a20] that human beings can have 
happiness in this life, he calls it imperfect happiness, concluding (after much dis- 
cussion) that “we call them happy as human beings.” But God promises us perfect 
happiness, when we will be “like the angels in heaven,” as is said in Matthew 
22.30 ...[I]n that state of happiness, the mind of a human being will be joined to 
God in one continuous, sempiternal activity. But in this present life, we fall short 
of perfect happiness to the extent that we fall short of the unity and continuity of 
such an activity. Still, though, there is a certain participation in happiness; and 
the more continuous and unitary the activity can be, the greater that participa- 
tion in happiness is. (ST IaIae 3.2.ad 4) 


The main difference between perfect and imperfect happiness in this 
passage appears to be the sustained nature of the activity involved— 
imperfect happiness falls short of our final end because our contempla- 
tion of God in this life is constantly being interrupted (by our need for 
food, sleep, and the other sorts of activities required for keeping rational 
animals alive and well). 

Aquinas is clear that our primary goal at all times is to know and love 
God; even in this life, our greatest happiness is found in contemplation of 
the truth (and our wills’ corresponding enjoyment). The way in which we 
are unable to sustain intellective contemplation of God in this life is not 
the only difference between imperfect and perfect happiness, however. 
In particular, Aquinas claims that imperfect happiness involves distinct 
tasks for the speculative and the practical intellects: contemplation of 
God in the first case, and proper ordering of our actions, emotions, and 
habits in the second. As he puts it, “Imperfect happiness, such as we are 
able to have in this life, does consist first and principally in contempla- 
tion, but it consists secondarily in the operation of the practical intellect 
directing human actions and passions” (ST IaIae 3.5.co, added empha- 
sis).”* The practical intellect plays a vital role in our attaining imperfect 


> He attributes this view to Aristotle as well, ending this sentence with “as is said in 
Ethics X [1177a12, 1178a9).” 
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happiness, from coordinating the mundane tasks of daily life to (ide- 
ally) managing the development of an increasingly virtuous character 
through prudent decisions. Furthermore, it is this virtuous character 
that allows us to spend as much time in contemplation in this life as is 
prudent, thus disposing our wills (at least after the infusion of charity by 
the Holy Spirit) toward greater enjoyment of perfect happiness in the life 
to come and maximizing the happiness possible for us in this one. Yet, 
insofar as earthly happiness still concerns itself with active human striv- 
ing for virtue and conformity to God’s nature—as opposed to unchang- 
ing contemplation and enjoyment of that nature—it falls short of our 
ultimate goal. 

This distinction between the roles of the speculative and practical 
intellect in earthly happiness is compatible with the principal activ- 
ity of both imperfect and perfect happiness being, as Anthony Celano 
describes it, linked “by means of the same operation, which is the con- 
templation of the highest beings.”** In the rest of this section, though, 
I challenge the claim that the contemplation in which we engage in this 
life can fairly be characterized as “the same operation” as the contempla- 
tion that forms the central activity of the beatific vision. 

First, as already discussed, in this life all our intellective activity— 
even our contemplation of eternal and unchanging truth—is inherently 
bound up with sense perception and phantasms. Among other things, 
this means that even the highest sort of contemplation a human being 
could achieve in this life has the speculative sciences (which includes 
theology) as its upper limit. And Aquinas explicitly claims that the con- 
templation involved in the speculative sciences cannot be the same as 
the contemplation of the beatific vision: “It should be said that our intel- 
lect is brought into actuality in some way through the consideration of 
the speculative sciences, but not into highest or complete actuality” (ST 
IaIIae 3.6.ad3). The principles of the speculative sciences are acquired 
through sense perception and “cannot extend any further than what 
the cognition of sensibles is able to lead to” (3.6.co).”* Aquinas illustrates 
the relation between imperfect and perfect happiness by comparison 
to the sort of imperfect prudence that non-rational animals possess. 
In the same way that a certain imperfect likeness of prudence (namely, 


** Celano, “Concept of Worldly Beatitude,” 222. > See also SCG 3.47-8. 
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“particular instincts for acts that are like the acts of prudence”) can be 
found in non-rational animals (whereas perfect prudence involves “the 
power of reasoning about the things they can do”), so a certain imper- 
fect likeness of happiness can be found in human beings when they think 
about the theoretical sciences. The sort of intellective cognition we are 
capable of in this life resembles “true and perfect happiness,” then, but 
we should be cautious about claiming that the activity of contemplating 
anything by means of sensible forms in this life and the activity of con- 
templating God’s unchanging essence in the next are the same operation. 

For one thing, cognition in this life is an essentially temporal activity 
that moves discursively from one thought to another and cannot compre- 
hend an entire demonstration simultaneously. As we have seen, however, 
the beatific vision is a sempiternal activity that requires both that God 
join his divine essence to our intellects and that God, through his grace, 
enhance our intellects with a gift of illumination so that our intellects are 
able to comprehend what they see. Although the acts of contemplation in 
this life and the next share a common object (the universal truth), they 
are as different in nature as our current contemplation of God’s essence 
and an angel’s contemplation of God’s essence. 

In addition, Aquinas claims that even the “order of perfection” is 
fundamentally different in the life to come—the very process by which 
human beings are completed and fulfilled will “flip” from top to bot- 
tom. In this life, we begin with sense perception and struggle to gain 
knowledge, first of the world around us and then the deeper structures 
and causes of that world. Our intellects and wills are perfected through 
our participation in physical activities and our corresponding responses. 
Furthermore, if our participation in physical activities is somehow 
impeded or compromised, this directly affects our ability to grow in 
knowledge and moral character. (This is the real bite of the contingency 
of earthly goods and one of the main reasons earthly happiness is imper- 
fect.) The beatific vision, in contrast, has no contingency attached to 
it: instead of being dependent on our bodies’ good functioning, perfect 
happiness flows from God in a way that perfects our bodies. As Aquinas 
puts it, “The whole human being is perfected in perfect happiness, but 
the perfection of the lower part comes about through an overflow from 
the higher part. In the imperfect happiness of this present life, however, 
perfection proceeds in reverse fashion—from the perfection of the infe- 
rior parts to the perfection of the superior parts” (ST IaIae 3.3.ad3). In the 
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life to come, our bodies will be perfected in their sensory operations, but 
those operations will no longer be directed towards their original activ- 
ity (namely, gathering information necessary for cognition). God will 
have replaced the body’s role in our intellective functioning. 

At the center of the difference between imperfect and perfect happi- 
ness lies Aquinas’s commitment to what I'll call the “all-sufficiency the- 
sis”—namely, that full possession of our final end must complete us in 
such a way that (a) any and all natural desires are completely fulfilled, 
and (b) any change in our possession of that end would constitute a fall- 
ing away from this state of perfection. In every discussion of the beatific 
vision, Aquinas stresses the point that anything deserving of the name 
“ultimate” happiness must be just that: Perfect, in the sense of being com- 
plete and finished. As long as a human being has an unsatisfied natural 
desire, that person cannot be considered fully happy.”® But, he claims, 
human beings naturally desire perpetuam stabilitatem or complete peace. 
As long as we are still striving to know and love God (as opposed to rest- 
ing in the fullness of that knowledge and love), we both want something 
we don’t yet have and fear the things that can interfere with our attaining 
that state. Perfect happiness cannot involve any sort of movement toward 
our final end, because that would imply that we were moving toward fur- 
ther actualizations or perfections we do not yet possess. Rather, perfect 
happiness must consist in the full and unchanging possession of our final 
end. Our intellects must be fully actualized, our wills must be fully satis- 
fied, and our bodies must be incorruptible and unchanging. 


3. The Cost of Perfect Happiness 


In the remainder of this chapter, I want to focus on the philosophical 
attractiveness of this account of the beatific vision. Addressing its impli- 
cations for Aquinas’s epistemology, ethics, and philosophical anthro- 
pology in turn, I argue that, although internally consistent with those 
other accounts, Aquinas’s account of perfect happiness—in particular, 
his commitment to the all-sufficiency thesis—undermines much of what 
makes them appealing in the first place. 


°° See e.g. the extensive discussions in Compendium theologiae 2.9, where Aquinas dis- 
cusses what it means for us to participate in God’s glory, and SCG 3.48, where he explains 
what happiness in this life lacks. 
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3.1 Cost for Epistemology 


It seems right and fitting both that our final end would be knowing and 
loving God and that this activity would require God’s help, as opposed 
to being the sort of thing rational animals can accomplish on their own 
power. One would hardly expect sensible forms to be helpful in cogniz- 
ing an immaterial God’s divine essence, after all. In this, Aquinas’s claims 
about our ultimate end seem perfectly in keeping with his general theory of 
cognition and his claims about what perfects our intellects (namely, cogni- 
tion of necessary and universal truth). As Anthony Kenny puts it, “A full 
understanding of human nature shows...that humans’ deepest needs and 
aspirations cannot be satisfied in the human activities—even the specula- 
tive activities—that are natural for a rational animal. Human beings can 
be perfectly happy only if they can share the superhuman activities of the 
divine, and for that they need the supernatural assistance of grace.””” 

What seems less fitting, however, is that this ultimate act of cogni- 
tion doesn’t involve the body’s assistance in any way. If Aquinas held 
a version of the substance dualism prevalent in his day, this would be 
less worrying; given his emphasis on the unified nature of matter and 
form in human beings, however, the belief that the body will no longer 
be required for cognition in the life to come appears to undermine the 
body’s continued importance. In short, although the body provides us 
with the starting-point for all future knowledge, and although our cog- 
nizing in this life makes an important difference for how we are disposed 
with respect to the afterlife—and in that sense the body plays an impor- 
tant role in our attaining perfect happiness—it plays no epistemic role in 
the central activity of that everlasting state. 

It’s important to note that nothing in Aquinas’s account here seems 
inconsistent. He’s clear that the reason human souls require union with 
matter in the first place is that they are the weakest sort of intellect and 
need the repeated examples provided by individual sensible forms and 
corresponding phantasms.”* Once we have God’s assistance in cognizing 
his essence and cognize everything else through that essence, we hardly 
need the body’s assistance. The worry here is more subtle: if, once the bea- 
tific vision begins, our bodies simply drop out of the cognitive picture, in 
what sense are they integral to the everlasting activity of our final end? 


7 Kenny, “Aquinas on Aristotelian Happiness,” 15-27, 24. 
°8 See e.g. SCG 2.68 and De veritate 8.3.ad3. 
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In a recent article on the body’s role in perfect happiness, Joseph 
Trabbic presents one possibility, arguing that in the life to come, 
“The body can help the intellect to function excellently when it is a 
well-disposed body.””’ In the life to come, our bodies will be entirely 
well-disposed towards fulfilling their original function—supporting 
the actualization of our rational capacities. This seems rather to miss 
the point, however, that the body is no longer necessary for the intellect’s 
optimal functioning in the afterlife. The primary sense in which Trabbic 
thinks the perfected body can help the intellect function is by being free 
of the desires, needs, and flaws that impede cognition in this life. Not 
impeding the continuous, sempiternal act of cognizing God’s essence 
is hardly helping the intellect in that activity in any meaningful sense, 
though; if all the perfected body is doing to support the beatific vision is 
not getting in the intellect’s way, this hardly makes that body integral to 
the activity of our final end. 

A more promising possibility is that the body allows us to cognize 
things other than God’s essence in the life to come—the resurrected bod- 
ies of our friends and loved ones, for instance, and the recreated world 
around us. Aquinas is clear that the beatific vision itself does not involve 
the uses of the senses or related faculties,*° but perhaps human beings 
use their perfected senses and their glorified bodies to cognize the new 
creation in much the same way they used their original sense faculties to 
cognize this world. 

One reason for thinking the resurrected body might play this role 
comes from Aquinas’s account of separated souls—i.e. human souls per- 
sisting in separation from matter between death and the bodily resurrec- 
tion. According to Aquinas, our souls will be able to know things in this 


*? Joseph G. Trabbic, “The Human Body and Human Happiness in Aquinas’s Summa 
Theologiae,” New Blackfriars (2011), 552-64, 562. Trabbic argues that the body plays an 
important role in Aquinas’s account of perfect happiness in virtue of the fact that there is 
no human being in the absence of the body, and also because “The body must be rejoined 
to the soul in its role as the soul’s servant. The body’s perfection is to serve the soul and to 
do this well, and the body can only do this when it is itself well-disposed. The body can 
help the intellect to function excellently when it is a well-disposed body” (562). 

°° Our cognitive experiences in the afterlife will resemble angelic cognition much more 
closely than “normal” human cognition. Aquinas himself relies heavily on the belief that 
once we receive perfect happiness, we will be ‘just like the angels in heaven’ (Matt. 22: 30). 
See De veritate 8 for an extended (and extremely complex) discussion of angelic cognition, 
including its non-discursive nature. 
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period of separation from our bodies, but only imperfectly and through 
an influx of intelligible species from God (and the angels).** The knowl- 
edge we have in this state is confused and “general,” and the separated 
soul’s cognition of particulars, for instance, is limited to things that the 
human being knew (or relate in specific ways to things that human being 
knew) before death.*” Such cognition is obviously not ideal for human 
knowers. Union with matter is what allows our intellects to grasp the 
intelligible species of material things; without physical bodies to assist 
our intellective efforts, even God’s illumination can get us only vague 
understanding of creation. Given this framework, one might think our 
glorified bodies could function as perfected vehicles of sensory percep- 
tion in the beatific vision, providing our intellects with optimal objects 
of cognition that supplement our supernaturally enhanced cognition of 
God’s essence. 

In some of his earlier works, Aquinas does appear to leave room for 
this possibility. In both his very early Sentences commentary and the 
supplement to Summa theologiae (compiled after Aquinas’s death pri- 
marily from the Sentences commentary), for instance, Aquinas distin- 
guishes between direct and indirect sight in his discussion of whether 
God will be seen by the blessed. The most direct and best vision of God, 
of course, is the one granted to us when we are joined to God’s essence 
as object of intellection and are given the grace to comprehend what we 
see (within the limits of our still-finite abilities). But Aquinas also claims 
in these passages that we will have vision of the glorified bodies around 
us—especially the glorified body of Christ (IIa 92.2). Our bodies thus 
provide indirect vision of God’s essence by allowing us to see and marvel 
at the effects of God’s glory in an enhanced version of the way that we are 
able to see and marvel at the effects of God’s glory in this life. 

Aquinas seems to eliminate even this indirect role for the body in 
his later descriptions of the beatific vision, however, claiming in both 
Summa contra gentiles 3.51 and the first part of Summa theologiae that 
the beatific vision does not involve any sort of literal vision. In fact, in 


>! The nature of Aquinas’s views on the exact source of this illumination/influx— 
and whether those views changed over the course of his career—has been a subject of 
much debate. See e.g. John Wippel’s “Thomas Aquinas on the Separated Soul’s Natural 
Knowledge,” in J. McEvoy and M. Dunne (eds), Thomas Aquinas: Approaches to Truth 
(Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2002), 114-40. 

»? Seee.g. ST Ia 89.4. 
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his discussion of the beatific vision in SCG, he claims that our knowl- 
edge not just of species but of individuals existing within those spe- 
cies will come through our vision of the divine essence: “It belongs to 
the perfection of an intellectual substance that it cognize the natures 
and powers and proper accidents of all species. Therefore, this will hap- 
pen in final beatitude through vision of the divine essence. Moreover, 
through its cognition of natural species, the intellect seeing God will 
cognize individuals existing within these species” (SCG 3.59). If we 
know even individual substances through our direct vision of God, 
though, any further knowledge of them we could gain through sense 
perception would seem at best a pale shadow of the knowledge we 
already have access to. 

Furthermore, none of this changes the fact that the central activity of 
the beatific vision is divinely assisted cognition of God’s essence. Even if 
it were the case that our perfected bodies continue to support the cogni- 
tive work of our intellects in some indirect fashion while we enjoy the 
beatific vision, the body remains completely extraneous to the primary 
activity of our final end. 


3.2 Cost for Ethics 


As we saw in section 2, Aquinas holds that possession of our final end 
completes us in such a way that any change in our participation in that 
end would constitute a falling away from this state of perfection. This 
claim has important implications for Aquinas’s ethics, for it entails 
that there will be no ethical growth or development in the life to come. 
Instead, we will remain everlastingly unchanged and unchanging. 

It’s not immediately obvious, perhaps, why this fact would constitute 
a cost for Aquinas’s ethical theory. We are created in the image of God, 
after all, and it is this fact that explains our ability to reach perfect hap- 
piness in the first place.** Furthermore, Aquinas holds that “the moral 
project is to conform our nature to God’s.”** Perfect happiness is the 


*> “4 human being exists in potentia with respect to the knowledge of the blessed, 
which consists in the vision of God, and toward which the human being is ordered as to an 
end. For a rational creature is capable of the sort of knowledge of the blessed (illius beatae 
cognitionis) insofar as it exists in the image of God” (ST IIa 9.2.) 

** Rebecca DeYoung, Colleen McCluskey, and Christina van Dyke, Aquinas's 
Ethics: Metaphysical Foundations, Moral Theory, and Theological Context (Notre Dame, 
IN: Notre Dame University Press, 2009), 173. 
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culmination of this project because, as Aquinas claims, “It is through the 
beatific vision that we are made most like God, participating most fully 
in his happiness” (SCG 3.51). Given that God is unchanging and eternal, 
if what’s most important about human beings is that we are beings with 
intellects and wills (and not that we are rational animals), then we should 
expect our final end to be a transformation as much as it is a fulfillment 
of our earthly strivings for the ethical life. The beatific vision completely 
satisfies our wills’ desire for the universal good and puts an end to our 
need to strive for that Good.** As such, however, it constitutes the end of 
the ethical life; it is this end to the ethical life that seems worrisome in the 
larger context of Aquinas’s thought. 

Why? In short, Aquinas’s account of the move from imperfect to per- 
fect happiness significantly downplays the importance of the moral life. 
In this life, virtues move us toward our ultimate end, and (as we’ve seen) 
Aquinas believes that they dispose our wills for greater happiness in the 
next life. But even in this life, our own strivings are ultimately useless 
without the Holy Spirit’s gift of the infused virtues—virtues that belong 
to us by grace rather than habits that we’ve formed through the interac- 
tion between intellect and will.*° Thus, although the lasting effect of the 
our moral efforts in this life is supposed to be that greater charity allows 
us to participate more fully in God’s essence in the beatific vision, the 
importance of our own efforts towards the moral life ultimately seem 
swamped in light of our need for the infused virtues, which are given not 
according to our desert but according to God’s will. All our efforts are 
subsumed by grace, ultimately. 

More importantly, Aquinas’s emphasis on the all-sufficiency thesis 
and the radically unchanging nature of the beatific vision leaves no 
room for the exercise of the moral virtues in the life to come. Although 
the moral virtues will remain “formally” in human beings, there will 
be no situations in which the moral virtues would need to be exercised. 
As Aquinas remarks in SCG 3.63, “the contemplation of truth begins 
in this life and reaches its fulfillment in the future, but the active and 


°° See Compendium theologiae 2.9 for an extended discussion of the peace that we will 
experience in heaven as the result of the satisfaction of all our natural desires. 

°° See ST Iallae 62, as wellas his treatise On the Virtues in General. Jeff Hause provides a 
thoughtful discussion of the nature, relation, and need for both the moral and infused vir- 
tues in his “Aquinas on the Function of Moral Virtue,” American Catholic Philosophical 
Quarterly, 81/1 (2007): 1-20. 
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civic life does not go beyond the end (terminos) of this life.” Because the 
beatific vision consists entirely in the contemplation of God’s essence, 
“in the future life, there will be no place for the desires and pleasures 
of eating and sex; nor for fears or daring concerning dangers of death” 
(ST Iallae 67.1.co)...and, thus, no situations in which the moral vir- 
tues would be relevant. Even the theological virtues of faith and hope 
pass away, for we will see God face to face (and thus have no need for 
faith in “things unseen”), and all our desires will be filled (leaving us 
with nothing to hope for).*” Charity and understanding are the only 
virtues that continue to be exercised in the beatific vision: the first, a 
virtue of the will, the other an intellective virtue. Moreover, we require 
even these virtues to be divinely “juiced” in order to contemplate God’s 
essence. 

So much the better, some might say. The gap between God and his 
creatures is not one that human beings could hope to bridge; of course 
we must rely on God’s grace to bring us to union with him. That seems 
right. At the same time, Aquinas spends the majority of the Summa 
theologiae discussing the moral life: it seems troubling that the entirely 
static conception of the afterlife required by the all-sufficiency thesis ren- 
ders his extensive focus on human virtues extraneous. At the end of the 
day, it appears that we can spend as much time as we like attempting to 
become just or courageous or charitable, but ultimately, even the effort of 
developing the gift of divinely infused charity does nothing more than 
increase our level of enjoyment of the perfect happiness that all who 
believe experience. There’s no growing in grace in the life to come; no 
continued moral or epistemic development. 


3.3 Cost for Philosophical Anthropology 


A great deal of the recent resurgence in interest in Aquinas has been 
motivated by his emphasis on human beings as necessarily embodied 
creatures—composites of matter and form—and his attempt to carve out 
a conceptual space in his account of human nature between substance 
dualism and reductive materialism. It is precisely here, however, where 
his account of the beatific vision and the realization of our final end 
comes at the highest cost. 


7 See ST Iallae 67.3-4. 
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According to Aquinas, human beings are rational animals: we are 
unique in having both material bodies and immaterial intellects. One 
might expect, then, that the final end for human beings would involve 
full involvement from both. Instead, as we’ve seen, Aquinas concen- 
trates almost entirely on our rational capacities. In the beatific vision, 
our intellects and wills are aimed at their highest possible objects: the 
first cause and the highest good. Our bodies seem left out in the cold 
in this respect. Their primary function in earthly life is gathering and 
processing information for our intellects—information necessary for us 
to live the moral life. In the beatific vision, however, we no longer need 
such information. 

Does the problem lie with Aquinas’s account of the beatific vision or 
with human nature itself? Some scholars seem to imply the second: “The 
inherent imperfection associated with human nature will never permit 
[human beings] to attain absolute perfection on earth. The best that one 
can achieve on earth is what is fitting to the human composite” (Celano, 
“Concept of Worldly Beatitude,” 224). Identification with the “human 
composite” is here seen as something that needs to be overcome in order 
for us to achieve perfect happiness. This seems not at all in keeping with 
Aquinas’s radical hylomorphism, however, and his stout (and repeated) 
rejection of substance dualism. 

Aquinas does appear to have significant difficulty fitting the body into 
his account of the beatific vision. It’s clear that he is committed to the bod- 
ily resurrection, and that human beings remain matter-form composites 
in the life to come. Indeed, we have to be re-embodied to count as “us” 
in the life to come. As he writes in his commentary on 1 Corinthians 15, 
“Since the soul is part of the human body, it is not the whole human 
being, and I am not my soul; for this reason, although the soul might 
achieve salvation in another life, it nevertheless does not follow that I or 
any other human being has salvation in another life.”** Beyond the bare 
fact that human beings are necessarily embodied and thus require bod- 
ies for our enjoyment of everlasting life, however, it’s simply not clear 


°° Aquinas makes this same claim ina number of places throughout his corpus. See e.g. 
his gloss on Job’s famous claim that “In my flesh shall I see God”. Aquinas draws the same 
distinction here between “me” and “my soul”, writing that “Job says, ‘whom I myself shall 
see’ as if to say ‘not only my soul, but I myself, who subsist from soul and body, will see 
God’” (ad Job, Lectio 2). 
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what vital role our bodies play in the activity of our final end. Aquinas 
himself repeatedly describes the difference between imperfect and per- 
fect happiness as the difference between our being happy “as human 
beings” versus our being happy “as the angels are happy.”*? The main 
difference between angels and human beings, however, is that human 
beings have intellects so weak they require union with the body in order 
for cognition. Once we’re receiving God’s assistance and experiencing 
perfect happiness, Aquinas claims that we are considered equal to the 
angels. 

The body’s main function apart from assisting in cognition is to help 
us participate in the active life. But, as we've seen, Aquinas holds that the 
only activity that persists beyond this life is contemplation. As he puts it, 
“In the active life, which is occupied with many things, there is less of the 
nature of happiness than in the contemplative life, which centers on one 
thing, namely the contemplation of the truth” (ST IaIIae 3.2.ad4). All the 
physical activities that we regularly participate in now will end, for their 
intended purposes (e.g. nourishment and reproduction) will be obsolete. 
In fact, in SCG 4.83, Aquinas writes that in the life to come we will not 
participate in things like eating or sex even just for the pleasure involved, 
claiming that it would be ridiculous to want such lower pleasures when 
the highest pleasures (those we share with the angels) were available to 
us: “Tt is clear that the resurrected will not while away their time eating 
and drinking, or engaging in sex acts.” 

Ultimately, Aquinas’s account of the beatific vision appears to ren- 
der our bodies nothing more than glorious hood ornaments. They will 
not be integrally involved in our contemplation of God’s essence, and 
they will be not carrying out any of the other activities in which human 
beings participate in this life, either. Our perfected bodies will be signs 
of the completion of human nature and the corresponding glory of God, 
but they serve no deeper purpose. To use another analogy, Aquinas’s 
claims about the activity of our final end make the body look like a lad- 
der that we require in order to climb up to perfect happiness...and then 
gold-plate when we reach that state instead of continuing to use it as a 
ladder. 


°° This contra Trabbic, who writes: “If Aquinas denies that the body is involved in our 
happiness, we would assume that he would not see much difference between human and 
angelic happiness, but that is not the case” (“Human Body,” 553). 
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4. Conclusion 


I have argued that a close examination of Aquinas’s account of the bea- 
tific vision suggests that perfect happiness represents less a fulfillment 
of human nature than a transcendence of what it means to be human. 
In particular, his emphasis on the radical all-sufficiency of the beatific 
vision leaves him without an integral role for the body to play in our final 
end. Scholars attracted to Aquinas’s philosophy would do well to address 
these implications of his account of perfect happiness to other aspects of 
his thought.*° 


40 My thanks to the participants in the Baylor/Georgetown/Notre Dame 2011 
Philosophy of Religion Conference—particularly, Thomas Williams for his insightful 
comments and insistence that I hadn’t gone far enough in critiquing the beatific vision— 
and to the audience of the 2012 Logos Conference on Minds, Bodies, and the Divine— 
especially Susan Brower-Toland for her helpful comments. This chapter is much improved 
as the result of those conversations, as well as many more, including those with my own 
department at Calvin College. Finally, 1 owe Anna Pasnau a special debt of gratitude for 
looking up the Twilight references for me when I was out of the country and couldn’t 
access English versions of the books. 
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